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LITERATURE OF EUROPE 

IN THE FIFTEENTH, SIXTEENTH, AND 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURIES. 



PART IV. 



ON THE LITERATURE OF THE SECOin) HALF OF THK 

SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 



CHAPTER I. 

mSTORT OF ANOUNT LITKRATURB in EUROPE, FROM 1660 TO 1700. 

Section L 

Dnteh SchoUn— Jasnit and Jaasenlst PhUologen— Delphln Editions— 
Frenoh SehoUn — English Scholars — Bentley. 

1. The death of Salmasius, about the beginning of this 
period, lefl a chasm in critical literature which no james 
one was equal to filL But the nearest to this giant ^^^ 
of philology was James Frederic Gronovius, a na- 
tive of Hamburg, but drawn, like several more of his coun- 
trymen, to the universities of Holland, the peculiarly learned 
state of Europe through the seventeenth century. The prin- 
cipal labors of Gronovius were those of correcting the text 
of Latin writers : in Greek we find very little due to him.^ 
His notes form an useful and considerable part of those which 
are collected in what are generaUy styled the Variorum edi- 
tions, published, chiefly afler 1660, by the Dutch booksellers. 

1 BaOtot, Ciitiqiiet Qnunmalriini, n. MS ; Bloont ; Biogr. Untr. 



10 DECLINE OF GERMAN LEARNING. Part IV. 

These contain selections from the older critics, some of them, 
especially those first edited, indifferently made, and often 
mutilated ; others with more attention to preserve entire the 
original notes. These, however, are for the most part only 
critical, as if explanatory observations were below the notice 
of an editor ; though, as Le Clerc says, those of Manutius on 
Cicero's epistles cost him much more time than modem edi- 
toi*s have given to their conjectures.^ In general,, the Vario- 
rum editions were not greatly prized, with the exception of 
those by the two Gronovii and Gi;jBvius.* 

2. The place of the elder Gronovius, in the latter part of 
James this present period, was filled by his son. James 
Gronoviug. Qronovius, by indefatigable labor, and by a greater 
number of editions which bear his name, may be reckoned, if 
not a greater philologer, one not less celebrated than his 
father. He was at least a better Greek critic; and in this 
language, though far below those who were about to arise, 
and who did in fact eclipse him long before his death, — Bent- 
GneviuB ^^^ ^^^ Burman, — he kept a high place for several 

years.^ Graevius, another German, whom the Dutch 
universities had attracted and retained, contributed to the Va- 
riorum editions, chiefly those of Latin authors, an erudition not 
less copious than that of any contemporary scholar. 

3. The philological character of Gerard Vossius himself, 
imae if we might believe some partial testimonies, fell 
Voedus. short of that of his son Isaac; whose observations 
on Pomponius Mela, and an edition of Catullus, did him 
extraordinary credit, and have placed him among the first 
philologers of this age. He was of a more lively genius, and 
perhaps hardly less erudition, than his father, but with a para- 
doxical judgment, and has certainly rendered much less 
service to letters.* Another son of a great father, Nicolas 
Heinsius, has by none been placed on a level with him ; but 
his editions of Prudentius and Claudian are better than any 
that had preceded them. 

4. Grermany fell lower and lower in classical literature. 
DecUneof -^ writer as late as 1714 complains, that only mod- 
German em books of Latin were taught in the schools, and 
**™^' that the students in the universities despised all 

> ParrhasiaQa, I. 238. 

* A list of the Varionun editions will be fbnnd in Balllet, Crltiqaes Gimmmalriens. 
D 604. 

s BaUlet, n 648 : Mloeron, U. 177. « NIoexon, toI. ziii. 



Chap. i. PORT-ROYAL WRITERS. 11 

grammatical learning. The study " not of our own language, 
which we entirely neglect, but of French," he reckons among 
the causes of this decay in ancient learning: the French 
translations of the classics led many to imagine that the origi- 
nal could be dispensed with.* Ezekiel Spanheim, g^^^^ 
envoy from the court of Brandenburg to that of 
Louis XIV., was a distinguished exception : his edition of Ju- 
lian, and his notes on several other writers, attest an extensive 
leaniing, which has still preserved his name in honor. As 
the century drew nigh to its close, Germany began to revive : 
a few men of real philological learning, especially Fabricius, 
appeared as heralds of those greater names which adorn her 
literary annals in the next age. 

5. The Jesuits had long been conspicuously the classical 
scholars of France ; in their colleges the purest and j^^^^ ^j^ 
most elegant Latinity was supposed to be found; legenin 
they had early cultivated these graces of literature, *^*™* 
while all polite writing was confined to the Latin language, 
and they still preserved them in its comparative disuse. " The 
Jesuits," Huet says, " write and speak Latin well ; but their 
style is almost always too rhetorical. This is owing to their 
keeping regencies [an usual phrase for academical exercises] 
from their early youth, which causes them to speak inces- 
santly in public, and become accustomed to a sustained and 
polished style, above the tone of common subjects."* Jou- 
vancy, whose Latin orations were published in 1 700, has had no 
equal, if we may trust a panegjrrist, since Maffei and Muretus.' 

6. The Janscnists appeared ready at one time to wrest this 
palm from their inveterate foes. Lancelot threw port-Roy»i 
some additional lustre round Port Royal by the writon: 
Latin and Greek grammars, which are more fre- ****** 
quently called by the name of that famous cloister than by 
his own. Both were received with great approbation in the 
French schools, except, I suppose, where the Jesuits predomi- 
nated; and their reputation lasted for many years. They 
were never so popular, though well known, in this country. 
"The public," says Baillet of the Greek grammar, which is 
rather the more eminent of the two, "bears witness that 
nothing of its kind has been more finished. The order is 
clear and concise. We find in it many remarks, both judi- 

> BnreUurdt, De LlngiUB LatiiuB hodie ntgkcUt Cansls Ontio, p. 8A. 
s HoetiaQa, p. 71. * Biogr UniT 



12 DELPBIK EDITIONS OF THE CLASSICS. Part IV. 

cious and important for the full knowledge of the language. 
Though Lancelot has chiefly followed Caninius, Sylburgius, 
Sanctius, and Vossius, his arrangement is new, and he has 
selected what is most valuable in their works." ^ In fact, he 
professes to advance nothing of his own, being more indebted, 
he says, to Caninius than to any one else. The method of 
Clenardus he disapproves, and thinks that of Ramus intri- 
cate. He adopts the division into three declensions ; but his 
notions of the proper meaning of the tenses are strangely con- 
fused and erroneous. Several other mistakes of an obvious 
nature, as we should now say, will occur in his syntax ; and, 
upon the whole, the Port-Royal Grammar does not give us a 
high idea of the critical knowledge of the seventeenth century, 
as to the more difficult language of antiquity. 

7. The Latin, on the other hand, had been so minutely and 
Latin laboriously studied, that little more than gleanings 
grammars : after a great harvest could be obtained. The Aris- 
Periionius. ^^pg^^^g ^f Vossius, and his other grammatical works, 
though partly not published till this period, have been men- 
tioned in the last volume. Perizonius, a professor at Fra- 
neker, and in many respects one of the most learned of this 
age, published a good edition of the Minerva of Sanctius in 
1687. This celebrated grammar had become very scarce, as 
well as that of Scioppius, which contained nothing but remarks 
upon Sanctius. Perizonius combined the two with notes 
more ample than those of Scioppius, and more bold in dif- 
fering from the Spanish grammarian. 

8. If other editions of the classical authors have been pre- 
Deiphin fcrred by critics, none, at least of this period, have 
editions, \yeen more celebrated than those which Louis XIV., 
at the suggestion of the Duke de Montausier, caused to be 
prepared for the use of the Dauphin. The object in view 
was to elucidate the Latin writers, both by a continual gloss 
in the margin, and by such notes as should bring a copious 
mass of ancient learning to bear on the explanation, not of 
the more difficult passages alone, but of all those in which an 
ordinary reader might require some aid. The former of these 
is less useful and less satisfactorily executed than the latter : 
as for the notes, it must be owned, -that, with much that is 
superfluous even to tolerable scholars, they bring together a 
great deal of very serviceable illustration. The choice of 

a BalUet, n. 714 



Chap. I. TANAQUIL FABER— THE DACIERS. 13 

authors as well as of editors was referred to Huet, who fixed 
the number of the former at forty. The idea of an index, on 
a more extensive plan than in any earlier editions, was also 
due to Huet, who had designed to fuse those of each work 
into one more general, as a standing historical analysis of the 
Latin language.* Tliese editions ai-e of very unequal merit, 
as migl)t be expected from the number of persons employed ; 
a list of whom will be found in Baillet' 

9. Tanaquil Faber, thus better known than by his real 
name, Taniieguy le Fevre, a man learned, animated, ^e Fen* 
not fearing the reproach of paradox, acquired a con- »nd the 
siderable name among French critics by several edi- ^^^**"- 
tions, as well as by other writings in philology. But none 
of his literary productions were so celebrated as his daughter, 
Anne Iji Fevre, afterwanls Madame Dacier. Tlie knowlediro 
of Greek, though once not very uncommon in a woman, had 
become prodigious in the days of Louis XIV.; and, when 
this distinguished lady tauglit Homer and Sappho to speak 
French prose, she ap|)eared a phoenix in the eyes of her 
countrymen. Slie was undoubtedly a person of very rare 
talents and estimable character: her translations are numer- 
ous, and reputed to be correct, though Niceron has observed 
that she did not raise Homer in the eyes of those who were 
not prejudiced in his favor.' Her husband was a scholar of 
kindred mind and the same pursuits. Tlieir union was face- 
tiously called the wedding of Latin and Greek. But each 
of tliis learned couple was skilled in both languages. Dacier 
was a great translator : his Horace is perha|)s tlie best known 
of his versions ; but the Poetics of Aristotle have done him 
most honor. The Daciers had to fight the battle of anti- 
quity against a generation both ignorant and vain-glorious, 
yet keen-sighted in the detection of blemishes, and dis|>osed 
to avenge the wrongs of their fathers, who had been trampled 
upon by pedants, with the help of a new pedantry, that of the 
court and the mode. With great learning, they had a com- 
petent share of good sense, but not perhaps a sufficiently 
discerning taste, or liveliness enough of style, to maintain 
a cause that had so many prejudices of the world now enlisted 
against it^ 

1 HuetiaiM, p. 92. haT« been mentioned m the thef-^cntvn 

* CritiqueA Grammairienti, n. 006. of one whom Bentley calls fatmhutnan 

* [It hM been renuurked, that heredltkm doctissima. — 1847. J 
oCCallimaehus, nrith critkal notea, ooghl to « BiOllet ; Niceroo, toI. Ui. ; BibliothiqiM 
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10. Henry Valois might have been mentioned before for 
Uenzy Va- ^^^ edition of Ammianus Marcellinus, in 1636, which 
r*** ifti ta established his philological reputation. Many other 
of SSay of works in the same line of criticism followed. He 
learning. jg among the great ornaments of learning in this 
period. Nor was France destitute of others that did her 
honor. Cotelier, it is said, deserved by his knowledge of Greek 
to be placed on a level with the great scholars of former times. 
Yet there seems to have been some decline, at least towards 
the close of the century, in that prodigious erudition which 
had distinguished the preceding period. " For we know no 
one," says Le Clerc, about 1699, "who equals in learning, 
in diligence, and in the quantity of his works, the Scaligers, 
the Lipsii, the Casaubons, the Salmasii, the Meursii, the 
Vossii, the Seldens, the Gronovii, and many more of fonner 
times." ^ Though perhaps in this reflection there was some- 
thing of the customary bias against the present generation, 
we must own that the writings of scholars were less massive, 
and consequently gave less apparent evidence of industry, 
than formerly. But in classical philology, at least, a better 
day was about to arise ; and the first omen of it came from 
a country not yet much known in that literature. 

11. It has been observed in a former passage, that, while 
English England was very far from wanting men of extensive 
learning: erudition, she had not been at all eminent in ancient 

"^' ' or classical literature. The proof which the absence 
of critical writings, or even of any respectable editions, fur- 
nishes, appears weighty ; nor can it be repelled by sufficient 
testimony. In the middle of the century, James Duport, Greek 
professor at Cambridge, deserves honor by standing almost 
alone. " He appears," says a late biographer, " to have been 
the main instrument by which literature was upheld in this 
university during the civil disturbances of the seventeenth 
century; and, though little known at present, he enjoyed ai 
almost transcendent reputation for a great length of time 
among his contemporaries as well as in the generation which 
immediately succeeded." * Duport, however, has little claim 
to this reputation, except by translations of the writings of 

UniTerselle, x. 296, xxii. 176, xxir. 241, nombre des RaranB d'Hollande. II n'eAt 

261 ; Biogr. UnlT. plus dans ce pai8-14 des gens faits comuie 

1 Parrhasiana^Tol. i. p.225. "JevienB JO0. Scaliger, Baudius, Heinsiiui, Salnia- 

d'apprendre," says Charles Patin in one of sius, et Grotins." — p. 682. 

hia letters, "que M. Gronovius est mort * Museum Crittcum, toI. U. p. 672 (bj 

i Leydno. 11 restoit presque tout aeul da the Bishop of Qloaoeater and Bristol). 
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Solomon, the Book of Job, and the Psalms, into Greek hexa- 
meters ; concerning which his biognipher gently intimates, 
that "his notions of versification were not formed in a se- 
vere or critical school;" and by what lias certainly been 
more esteemed, his Homeri Gnomologia, which Le Clerc and 
Bishop Monk agree to praise, as very useful to the student 
of Homer. Duport gave also some lectures on Theophrastus 
about 1656, which were afterwards published in Needham's 
edition of that author. "In these," says Le Clerc, "he 
explains words with much exactness, and so as to show that 
he understood the analogy of the language."* "They are, 
upon the whole, calculated," says the Bishop of Gloucester, 
" to give no unfavorable opinion of the state of Greek leamo 
ing in the university at that memorable crisis." 

12. It cannot be fairly said, that our universities declined 
in general learning under the usurpation of Crom- q^^^ ^^ 
well. They contained, on the conti'ary, more extra- much 
ordinary men than in any earlier period, but not '*" 
generally well affected to the predominant power. Greek, 
however, seems not much to have flourished, even immediately 
after the Restoration. Barrow, who was chosen Greek pro- 
fessor in 1660, complains that no one attended his lectures. 
" I sit like an Attic owl," he says, " driven out from the so- 
ciety of all other birds." * According indeed to the scheme of 
study retained from a more barbarous age, no knowledge 
of the Greek language appears to have bieen required from 
the students, as necessary for their degrees. And if we may 
believe a satirical writer of the time of Charles II., but one 
whose satire had great circulation and was not taxed with 
falsehood, the general state of education, both in the schools 
and universities, was as narrow, pedantic, and unprofitable as 
can be conceived.' 

13. We were not, nevertheless, destitute of men distin- 
guished for critical skill, even from the conmiencement of 

> Bibtloth^ue Cholsie, zxr. 18. aboat 1680 consisted of logic, ethics, natu- 

* See a biographical memoir of Barrow ral philosophy, and mathematics : the 

prefixed to Uughes's edition of his worics. latter branch of knowledge, which was 

This contains a sketch of studies punned destined subsequently to take the lead, 

In the UniTersity of Cambridge from the and almost swallow up the rest, tiad tlien 

twelfth to the serenteenth century, brief but recently become an object of much 

Indeed, but such as I should hare been attention." — Monk's Life of Bentley, p. 6. 

glad to hare seen before. — p. 62. No al- — 1842.] 

teration in the statutes, so fkr as they * £achard*s Qrounds and Occasions of 

related to study, was made after the time the Contempt of the CIer|^. This Uttl« 

of Henry VIII. or Edward VI. tract was published in ln70, and wwit 

(*^ TlM studies of the CambridffB ichoolfl through tan editions by 1698. 
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this period. The first was a very learned divine, Thomas 
Oataker's Grataker, one whom a foreign writer has placed 
CinniM and among the six Protestants most conspicuous, in his 
*** ^* judgment, for depth of reading. His Cinnus, sive 
Adversaria Miscellanea, published in 1651, to which a longer 
work, entitled Adversaria Posthuma, is subjoined in later 
editions, may be introduced here ; since, among a far greater 
number of scriptural explanations, both of these miscellanies 
contain many relating to profane antiquity. He claims a 
higher place for his edition of Marcus Antoninus the next 
year. This is the earliest edition, if I am not mistaken, of 
any classical writer published in England with original anno« 
tations. Those of Gataker evince a very copious learning; 
and the edition is still, perhaps, reckoned the best that has 
been given of this author. 

14. Thomas Stanley, author of the History of Ancient 
Stanley's Philosophy, undertook a more difficult task, and 
.fiBchyiuii. gave in 1663 his celebrated edition of JEschylus. 
It was, as every one has admitted, by far superior to any 
that had preceded it ; nor can Stanley's real praise be effaced, 
though it may be diminished, by an unfortunate charge that 
has been brought against him, of having appropriated to him- 
self the conjectures, most of them unpublished, of Casaubon, 
Dorat, and Scaliger, to the number of at least three hun- 
dred emendations of the text. It will hardly be reckoned 
a proof of our nationality, that a living English scholar was 
the first to detect and announce this plagiarism of a critic, 
in whom we had been accustomed to take pride, from these 
foreigners.^ After these plumes have been withdrawn, Stan- 
ley's j3j^schylus will remain a great monument of critical 
learning. 

1 5. Meric Casaubon by his notes on Persius, Antomnus, 
other Eng- ^^^ Diogenes Laertius ; Pearson by those on the last 
giiahphiio- author, Gralc on lamblichus, Price on Apuleius, 
logera. Hudson by his editions of Thucydides and Josephus, 
Potter by that of Lycophron, Baxter of Anacreon, — attested 
the progress of classical xeaming in a soil so well fitted to 
give it nourishment. The same William Baxter published 
the first grammar, not quite elementary, which had appeared 
in England, entitled De Analogia, seu Arte LatinsB LingusB 

1 Edinburgh Rerlew, xix. 494 ; Huseum Critioam, tt. 486 (both by the Bishop of 
Loodon). 
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Commentarius. It relates principally to etymology, and to 
the deduction of the different parts of the verb from a stem, 
which he conceives to be the imperative mood. Baxter was 
a man of some ability, but, in the style of critics, offensively 
contemptuous towards his brethren of the craft. 

16. Wc must hasten to the greatest of English critics in 
this, or possibly any other age, — Richard Bentley. b^^i^- . 
His first book was the epistle to Mill, subjoined to hisepintie 
the latter's edition of the chronicle of John Malala, ^ *^' 

a Greek writer of the Lower Empire.* In a desultory and 
almost garrulous strain, Bentley pours forth an immense store 
of novel learning and of acute criticism, especially on his fa- 
vorite subject, wliich was destined to become his glory, — the 
scattered relics of the ancient dramatists. The style of Bent- 
ley, always terse and lively, sometimes humorous and dryly 
sarcastic, whether he wrote in Latin or in English, could not 
but augment the admiration which his learning challenged. 
Graevius and Spanheim pronounced him the rising star of 
British literature; and a correspondence with the former 
began in 1692, which continued in unbroken friendship till 
his death. 

17. But the rare qualities of Bentley were more abundantly 
displayed, and before the eyes of a more numerous Dissertatkm 
tribunal, in his famous dissertation on the epistles ^^ p^^^^^*^ 
ascribed to Phalaris. This was provoked, in the first instance, 
by a few lines of eulogy on these epistles by Sir William 
Temple, who pretended to find in them indubitable marks of 
authenticity. Bentley, in a dissertation subjoined to Wotton's 
Reflections on Modem and Ancient Learning, gave tolerably 
conclusive proofs of the contrary. A young man of high 
family and respectable learning, Charles Boyle, had published 
an edition of the Epistles of Phalaris, with some reflection on 
Bentley for personal incivility ; a charge which he seems to 
have satisfactorily disproved. Bentley animadverted on this 
in his dissertation. Boyle, the next year, with the assistance 
of some leading men at Oxford, Aldrich, King, aiid Atterbury, 
published his Examination of Bentley's Dissertation on Pha- 
laris; a book generally called, in familiar brevity, Boyle 

> [T am Indebtod to Mr. Dye* fi»r n- deed, appear to hare been written by John 

mindinir me, that Mill only superintended Gregory, whom Bishop Monk calls ** a man 

the publication of Blalala ; the proleijo- of prodigious learning," not long before 

nmna haring been written by Ilody. the the Ciril War. See a Aill account of this 

notes and Latin transUtlon by Chilmead, edition of Malala in Life of Bentluj, L 26. 

in the raign of Charles I. The notes, in- —1847.] 
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against Bentley/ The Cambridge giant of criticism replied 
in an answer which goes by the name of Bentley against 
Boyle. It was the first great literary war that had been 
waged in EnglaVid ; and, like that of Troy, it has still the pre- 
rogative of being remembered, after the Epistles of Phalaris 
are alir.ost as much buried as the walls of Ti-oy itself. Both 
combatants were skilful in wielding the sword : the arms of 
Boyle, in Swift's language, were given him by all the gods ; 
but his antagonist stood forward in no such figurative strength, 
master of a learning to which nothing parallel had been 
known in England, and that directed by an understanding 
prompt, discriminating, not idly sceptical, but still farther 
removed from trust in authority, sagacious in perceiving cor- 
ruptions of language, and ingenious, at the least, in removing 
them ; with a style rapid, concise, amusing, and superior to 
Boyle in that which he had chiefly to boast, a sarcastic wit.* 

18. It may now seem extraordinary to us, even without 
looking at the anachronisms or similar en'ors which Bentley 
has exposed, that any one should be deceived by the Epistles 
of Phalaris. Tlie rhetoricid commonplaces, the cold declama- 
tion of the sophist, the care to please the reader, the absence 
of that simplicity with which a man who has never known 
restraint in disguising his thoughts or choosing his words is 
sure to express himself, strike us in the pretended letters of 
this buskined tyrant, the Icon Basilice of the ancient world. 
But this was doubtless thought evidence of their authenticity 
by many who might say, as others have done, in a happy vein 
of metaphor, that they seemed " not written with a pen, but 
with a sceptre." The argument from the use of the common 
dialect by a Sicilian tyrant, contemporary \vith Pythagoras, is 
of itself conclusive, and would leave no doubt in the present 
day. 

> " The principal share in the under- that of school-boyi*, and not altrays suffl- 

taking fell to the lot of Atterbury : thbi rient to preserre them firom dL<treming ml<9- 

\ras suspected at the time, and has since takes. But profound literature vras at that 

been placed beyond all doubt by the pub- period confined to fevr, while vrit and roil- 

lication of a letter of his to Boyle." — lery found numerous and eager readers. 

Monk's Life of Bentley, p. 69. It may be doubtful whether Busby him- 

* "In point of classical learning, the self, by whom erery one of the confede- 

Jolnt stock of the confederacy bore no pro- rated bond liarl been educated, possessed 

portion fo that of Bentley : their acquaint- knowledge which would hare qualified 

anco with several of the books upon which him to enter the lists in such a contro- 

they comment appears only to hare beg^n versy.*' —Monk's Bentley, p. (!9. War- 

upon that occasion, and sometimes they burton has Justly mid, that BenUey by his 

are indebted for their knowledge of them wit foiled the Oxford mea at their own 

to their adTersary; compared with his weapons, 
boandlon erudition, their learning was 
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19. "It may bo remarked," says the Bishop of Gloucester, 
'^that a scholar at that time possessed neither the 
aids nor the encouragements which are now presented ugw of*' 
to smooth the paths of literature. The grammars of J^J^*" *" 
the Latin and Greek languages were imperfectly and 
erroneously taught; and the critical scholar must have felt 
severely the absence of sufficient indexes, particularly of the 
voluminous scholiasts, grammarians, and later writers of 
Greece, in the examination of which no inconsiderable por- 
tion of a life might be consumed. Bentley, relying upon his 
own exertions and the resources of his own mind, pursued an 
original path of criticism, in which the intuitive quickness and 
subtilty of his genius qualified him to excel. In the faculty 
of memory, so important for such pursuits, he has himself 
candidly declared that he was not particularly gifted. Conse- 
quently he practised throughout life the precaution of noting 
in the margin of his books the suggestions and conjectures 
which rushed into his mind during their perusal. To this 
habit of laying up materials in store, we may partly attribute 
the surprising rapidity with which some of his most important 
works were completed. He was also at the trouble of con- 
structing for his own use indexes of authors quoted by the 
principal scholiasts, by Eustathius and other ancient commen- 
tators, of a nature similar to those afterwards published by 
Fabricius in his Bibliotheca Gi'aeca ; which latter were the 
produce of the joint labor of various hands." ^ 



Sect. IL — On Antiquities. 

GneTios and GroDoriof — VabrBtti — Namianutic Writers — Chronolocf . 

20. The two most industrious scholars of their time, Grae- 
vius and Gronovius, collected into one body such of 
the numerous treatises on Roman and Greek an- oJSJSs ^'^ 
tiquities as they thought most worthy of preserva- ^'^^ 
tion in an uniform and accessible work. These form 
the Thesaurus Antiquitatum Romanarum, by Graevius, in 
twelve volumes ; the Thesaarus Antiquitatum Grsecarum, by 

1 Mook'k Lift of Btat^j, p. 12. 
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Gronovius, in thirteen volumes ; the former published in 1G94, 
the first volumes of the latter in 1697. They comprehend 
many of the labors of the older antiquaries already comme- 
morated from the middle of the sixteenth to that of the se\ en- 
teenth century, and some also of a later date. Among thi'se, 
in the collection of Gnevius, are a treatise of Albert Rubens, 
son of the great painter, on the dress of the Romans, j)articu- 
larly the laticlave (Antwerp, 1665), the enlarged edition of 
Octavius Ferrarius on the same subject, several treatises by 
Spanheim and Ursatus, and the Roma Antica of Nardini, 
published in 1666. Gronovius gave a place in his twelfth 
volume (1702) to the very recent work of a young English- 
man, Potter's Antiquities, which the author, at the request of 
the veteran antiquary, had so much enlarged, that the Latin 
translation in Gronovius is nearly double in length the first 
edition of the English.^ The warm eulogies of Gronovius 
attest the merit of this celebrated work. Potter was but 
twenty-three years of age : he had of course availed himself 
of the writings of Meui*sius, but he has also contributed to 
supersede them. It has been said, that he is less exact in 
attending to the dificrence of times and places than our finer 
criticism requires.* 

21. Bellori, in a long list of antiquarian writings, Falconieri 
^. ^ in several moi-e, especially his Inscriptiones Athleti- 
cae, maintained the honor of Italy in this province, 
80 justly claimed as her own.' But no one has been account- 
ed equal to Raphael Fabretti, by judges so competent as 
Maffei, Gravina, Fabroni, and Visconti.* His diligence in 
collecting inscriptions was only surpassed by his sagacity 
in explaining them ; and his authority has been preferred to 
that of any other antiquary.* His time was spent in delving 
among ruins and vaults to explore the subterranean treasures 
of Latium : no heat nor cold nor rain, nor badness of road, 
could deter him from these solitary peregrinations. Yet the 
glory of Fabretti must be partly shared with his horse. This 
wise and faithful animal, named Marco Polo, had acquired, it 
is said, the habit of standing still, and as it were pointing, 
when he came near an antiquity ; his master candidly owning 

1 The fint edition of Potter^s Antiqui- yerj &TorabIe biographers, — Fabroni, In 

Ilea was published in 1607 and 1696. Vitss Italomm, toI. ri. ; and Visoonti, In 

< BioffT. UniT. the Biographie CnlTenelle. 

s Saifl, Tol. zi. p. 864. • Vabroni, p. 187 j Biogr. Unir. 
« Fabrotti's life has been wiitten by two 
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that several things which would have escaped him had been 
detected by the antiquarian quadruped.* Fabretti's principal 
works are three dissertations on the Roman aqueducts, and 
one on the Trajan column. Little, says Fabroni, was known 
before about the Roman galleys or their naval affairs in gene- 
ral.^ Fabretti was the first who reduced lapidary remains 
into classes, and arranged them so as to illu-^trate each other ; 
a method, says one of his most distinguished successor, which 
has hiid the foundations of the science.* A profusion of 
collatenil learning is mingled with the main stream of all his 
investigations. 

22. No one had ever come to the study of medals with 
such stores of erudition as Ezekiel Spanheim. The 
earlier writers on tiie subject, Vico, Erizzo, Ange- niatfcs: 
loni, were not comparable to him, and had rather y'J?J]?'''J°' » 
dwelt on the genuineness or rarity of coins than on 

their usefulness in illustrating history. Spanheim's Disserta- 
tions on the Use of Medals, the second improved edition of 
which appeared in 1G71, first connected them with the most 
profound and critical research into antiquity.* Vaillant, tra- 
velling into the Levant, brought home great treasures of 
Greek coinage, especially those of the Seleiicidae ; at once 
enriching the cabinets of the curious, and establishing histori- 
cal truth. Medallic evidence, in fact, may be reckoned 
among those checks upon the negligence of historians, that, 
having been retrieved by indu-^trious antiquaries, have created 
a cautious and discerning spirit which has been exercised in 
later times upon facts, and which, beginning in scepticism, 
passes onwaixl to a more rational, and therefore more secure, 
conviction of what can fairly be proved. Jobert, in 1G92, 
consolidate^ the researches of Spanheim, Vaillant, and other 
numismatic writers, in his book entitled La Science des 
Me.lailles, a better system of the science than had been pub- 
lished.* 

23. It would, of course, not bo difficult to fill these pages 
with brief notices of other books that fall within the chronology: 
extensive range of classical antiquity. But we ^*^''- 
have no space for more than a mere enumeration, which 
would give little satisfaction. Chronology has received some 

t Fabroni, p. 193 * BIbl. Ghoisie, toI. xzil. 

< P. 2ai. • Biogr. Uni?. 
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attention in former volumes. Our learned Archbishop Usher 
might there have been named, since the first part of his 
Annals of the Old Testament, which goes down to the year 
cf the world 3828, was published in 1650. The second part 
followed in 1654. This has been the chronology generally 
adopted by English historians, as well as by Bossuet, Calmeti 
and llollin, so that for many years it might be called the 
orthodox scheme of Europe. No former annals of the world 
had been so exact in marking dates, and collating sacred 
history with profane. It was therefore exceedingly conve- 
nient for those, who, possessing no sufficient leisure or learning 
for these inquiries, might very reasonably confide in such 
authority. 

24. Usher, like Scaliger and Petavius, had strictly con- 
Poxron formed to the Hebrew chronology in all scriptural 
dates. But it is well known that the Septuagint 
version, and also the Samaritan Pentateuch, differ greatly 
from the Hebrew and from each other ; so that the age of the 
world has nearly 2,000 years more antiquity in the Greek 
than in the original text. Jerome had followed the latter in 
the Vulgate ; and, in the seventeenth century, it was usual to 
maintain the incorrupt purity of the Hebrew manuscripts, so 
that when Pezron, in his Antiquit6 des Temps devoilee, 1687, 
attempted to establish the Septuagint chronology, it excited a 
clamor in some of his church, as derogatory to the Vulgate 
translation. Martianay defended the received chronology, 
and the system of Pezron gained httle favor in that age.* It 
has since become more popular, chiefly perhaps on account 
of the greater latitude it gives to speculations on the origin of 
kingdoms and other events of the early world, which aro cer- 
tainly somewhat cramped in the common reckoning. But the 
Septuagint chronology is not free from its own difficulties, and 
the internal evidence seems rather a^cainst its haviuf; been the 
original. Where two must be wrong, it is possible that all 
three may be so ; and the most judicious inquirors into ancient 
history have of late been coming to the opinion, that, with 
certain exceptions, there are no means of establishing an 
entire accuracy in dates before the Olympiads. While much 
of the more ancient history itself, even in leading and impor- 
tant events, is so precaiious as must be acknowledged, there 
can be little confidence in chronological schemes. They seem, 

1 BiQgr. UniT., arts. ** Pvaon and Martlanajr ; " BlbUothftqoe UnlT., sdT. 108i 
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however, to be very seducing, so that those who enter upon 
the subject as sceptics become believers in their own theory. 

25. Among tliose who addressed their attention to particu- 
lar portions of chronology, Sir John Marsham ought 
to be mentioned. In his Canon Chronicus -^gyptia- 
cus, he attempted, as the learned were still more prone than 
they are now, to reconcile conflicting authorities without 
rejecting any. He is said to have first started the ingenious 
idea, that the Egyptian dynasties, stretching to such immense 
antiquity, were not successive, but collateral.^ Marsham fell, 
like many others after him, into the unfortunate mistake of 
confounding Sesostris with Sesac. But, in times when disco- 
veries that Marsham could not have anticipated were yet at a 
distance, he is extolled by most of those who had labored, by 
help of the Greek and Hebrew writers alone, to fix ancient 
history on a stable foundation, as the restorer of the Egyptian 
annals. 

1 Biogr. Biiteanlca. 
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CHAPTER n. 

mSTORY OV TIIEOLOaiCAL LITERATURE FROM 1650 TO 1700. 



Section I. 

Papal Power limited by the O&lIIoan Charch — Dupin — Fleury — Protestant Contro* 
▼ersy — IkMSUut — His Assaults on ProteHtantUin — Jan^eniKui — l*rogres8 of 
ArmiDianinn in England — Trinitarian CoDtrover.<<y — Defuncus of Christi.inity 
— Pascal's Thoaghts — Toleration — Boyle — Locke — French Sermons — And 
English — Other Theological Works. 

1. It has been observed in the last volume, that, while 
Decline of ^^^^^^ ^^ ^^ decline could be perceived in the general 
Papal Church of Rome at the conclusion of that period 

»«™»- wliich we then had before us, yet the Papal author- 
ity itself had lost a part of that formidable character, which, 
through the Jesuits and especially Bellarmin, it had some 
years before assumed. This was now still more decidedly 
manifest : the temporal power over kings was not, certainly, 
renounced, for Rome never retracts any tiling ; nor was it 
perhaps without Italian Jesuits to write in its behalf: but the 
common consent of nations rejected it so strenuously, that 
on no occasion has it been brought forward by any accredited 
or eminent advocate. There was also a growing disposition 
to control the court of Rome : the treaty of Westphalia was 
concluded in utter disregard of her protest But such mat- 
ters of history do not belong to us, when they do not bear 
a close relation to the warfare of the pen. Some events 
there were which have had a remarkable influence on the 
theological literature of France, and indirectly of the rest of 
Europe. 

2. Louis XIV., more arrogant, in his earlier life, than 
Dispute of bigoted, became involved in a contest with Inno- 
Jrito^inni* cent XL, by a piece of his usual despotism and 
eent XI. contempt of his subjects' rights. He extended in 
1678 the ancient prerogative, called the regale, by which 
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the king enjoyed the revenues of vacant bishoprics, to all the 
kingflom, though many sees had been legally exempt from 
it Two bishops appealed to the pope, who interfered in 
their favor more peremptorily than the times would per- 
mit. Innocent, it is but just to say, was maintaining the fair 
rights of the church, rather than any claim of his own. But 
the dispute took at length a different form. France was rich 
in prelates of eminent worth ; and among such, as is evident, 
the Cisalpine theories had never lain wholly dormant since 
the Councils of Constance and Basle. Louis convened the 
famous assembly of tlie Gallican clergy in 1G82. Bossuct, 
wlio is said to have felt some apprehensions lest the spirit of 
resistance should become one of rebellion, was appointed to 
open this assembly ; and his sermon on that occasion is among 
his most splendid works. His posture was indeed magnifi- 
cent ; he stands forward not so much the minister of i*eligion 
as lier arbitnUor ; we see him poise in his hands eartli and 
heaven, and draw that boundary line which neither was to 
transgress; he speaks the language of reverential love towards 
the mother-church, that of St. Peter, and the fairest of her 
daughters to wliich he belongs, conciliating their transient 
feud : yet, in this majestic tone which he assumes, no aiTogance 
betrays itself, no thought of himself as one endowed with 
tnmsccndent influence ; he speaks for his church, and yet we 
feel that he raises himself above those for wliom he speaks.^ 

8. Bossuet was finally intrusted with drawing up the four 
articles, wliich the assembly, rather at the instiga- Fourarti- 
tion perhaps of Colbert than of its own accord, pro- ciesof 1682. 
mulgated as the Gallican Creed on the limitations of Papal 
authority. These declare, 1. Tliat kings are subject to no 
ecclesiastical power in temporals, nor can be deposed directly 
or indirectly by the chiefs of the church ; 2. That the decrees 
of the Council of Constance as to the Papal authority are ia 
full force, and ought to be observed ; 3. That this authority 
can only be exerted in conformity with the canons received in 
the Gallican Church ; 4. That though the pope has the 
principal share in determining controversies of faith, and 
his decrees extend to all churches, tliey are not absolutely 
final, unless the consent of the Catholic Church be sujKir- 
added. It appears that some bishops would liave willingly 
osed stronger language ; but Bossuet foresaw the risk of an 

1 Thif Mnium vill be fbund in Qtanm d« Boiraet, «oI. Ix. 
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absolute scliism. Even thus the Gallican Church approached 
80 nearly to it, that, the pope refusing the usual bulls to 
bishops nominated by tlie king according to the concordat, 
between thirty and forty sees at last were lefl vacant. No 
reconciliation was effected till 1 G93, in the pontificate of Inno- 
cent Xll. It is to be observed, whether the French writers 
slur this over or not, tliat the pope gained the honors of war ; 
the bishops, who had sat in the assembly of 1G82, writing 
separately letters which have the appearance of regretting, if 
not i-etracting, what they had done. These were, however, 
worded with intentional equivocation ; and, as the court of 
Rome yields to none- in suspecting the subterfuges of words, 
it is plain that it contented itself with an exterior humiliation 
of its adversaries. The old question of the regale was tacitly 
settled ; Louis enjoyed all that he had desired ; and Rome 
might justly think herself not bound to fight for the privileges 
of those who had made her so bad a return.^ 

4. The doctrine of the four articles gained ground perhaps 
Dupin on ^^ ^^® Church of France through a work of great 
the ancient bolduess, and deriving authority from the learning 

*^ ®* and judgment of its author, Dupin. In the height 
of the contest, while many were considering how far the Gal- 
lican Church might dispense with the institution of bishops 
at Rome, that point in the established system which evidently 
secured the victory to their antagonist, in the year 1G86, he 
published a treatise on the ancient discipline of the church. 
It is written in Latin, which he probably chose as less obnox- 
ious than his own language. It may be true, wliich I cannot 
affirm or deny, that each position in this work had been 
advanced before ; but the general tone seems undoubtedly 
more adverse to the Papal supremacy than any book which 
could have come from a man of reputed orthodoxy. It tends, 
notwithstanding a few necessary admissions, to represent 
almost all that can be called power or jurisdiction in the see 
of Rome as acquired, if not abusive, and would leave, in a 
practical sense, no real pope at all; mere primacy being 
a trifle, and even the right of interfering by admonition be- 
ing of no great value, when there was no definite obligation 
to obey. The principle of Dupin is, that, the church having 

1 I hare dertrcd most of this account prelates In 1683. But. when the Roman 

ttom liauraet's Life of Bowuet, yol. ii. legions bad passed under the yoke at lh« 

Both the bishop and his biographer shufBo Caudine Forks, tbejr were roadjr to tain 

ft good deal about the letter of the Gallican up arms again. 
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reached her perfection in the fourth century, we should en- 
deavor, as far as circumstances will admit, to restore the 
discipline of that age. But, even in the Gallican Church, 
it has generally been held that he has urged his argument 
fartlier than is consistent with a necessary subordination to 
Rome.* 

5. In the same year, Dupin published the firet volume of 
a more celebrated work, his Nouvelle Bibliotlieque Dupi^.g j^ 
les Auteurs Ecclesiastiques, a complete liistory of ciwiaHUcai 
theological literature, at least within the limits of the ^^^'^'J^* 
church, which, in a long series of volumes, he finally brought 
down to the close of the seventeenth century. It is unqucs- 
tional)ly the most standard work of that kind extant, what- 
ever deficiencies may have been found in its execution. The 
immense erudition requisite for such an undertaking must 
have rendered it inevitable to take some things at second 
hand, or to fall into some errors ; and we may add other 
causes less necessary, — the youth of the writer in tlie first 
volumes, and the rapidity with which they appeared. Integ- 
rity, love of truth, and moderation, distinguisli tliis ecclesi- 
astical history, perhaps beyond any other. Dupin is often 
near the frontier of orthodoxy ; but he is careful, even in the 
eyes of jealous Catholics, not quite to overetep it. This 
work was soon translated into Englisli, and furnished a large 
part of such knowledge on the subject as our own divines pos- 
sessed. His free way of speaking, however, on the Roman 
supremacy and some other points, excited the animadversion 
of more rigid persons, and among others of Bossuct, wlio stood 
on his own vantage-ground, ready to strike on every side. The 
most impartial critics have been of Dupin*s mind ; but Bos- 
suet, like all dogmatic champions of orthodoxy, never sought 
truth by an analytical process of investigation, assuming his 
own possession of it as an axiom in the controversy.*'* 

6. Dupin was followed a few years afterwards by one not 
his superior in learning and candor (though deficient in 
neither), but in skill of narration and beauty of style, — Claude 

t Bibliofhfrqtie UnlTerrolle, r\. 109. The de Bonuet, toI. xxx. Dupin Reeras not 

book te very clear, oonciite. and leam<>d, to hrire held the superiority of bin'topi to 

■o that it b worth reading through by priest* jure dicino. vhichprorokeA t\w pr»- 

thoee who would understand such mat- lateof Meaux. *^ Ces grand!* rritique.<<i*ont 

ten. I have not observed tliat it is much peu fivorables aux sup-iriorites ucclesias- 

quoted by English writers. tiques, et n'aiment guure plus cel<eM dui 

* Bibliothjque UniverwIIe. iii. 39, vii. ^veques que celle du pape." — p. 491. 
186, uOi. 120 ; Bio<r. UoiTttMUe : (Sutim 
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Fleury. The first volume of his Ecclesiastical History came 
ricnry's ^^^^^ ^^ 1G91 ; but a part only of tlie long series 
Eccicsiaati- falls Within this century. The learning of Fleury 
^' has been said to be frequently not original, and his 
prolixity to be too great for an elementary historian. The 
former is only blamable when he has concealed his imme- 
diate authorities ; few works of great magnitude have been 
written wholly from tlie prime sources; with regard to his 
diifuseness, it is very convenient to those who want access 
to the original writers, or leisure to collate them. Fleury 
has been called by some, credulous and uncritical; but ho 
is esteemed faithful, moderate, and more res[>ectful or cau- 
tious than Dupin. Yet many of his volumes are a continual 
protest against the vices and ambition of the medijeval popes ; 
and his Ecclesiastical History must be reckoned among the 
causes of that estrangement, in spirit and affection, from 
the court of Rome, which leavens the theological literature 
of France in the eighteenth century. 

7. The Dissertations of Fleury, interspersed with his His- 
nis Did- tory, were more generally read and more conspicu- 
sertaUoDfl. Qusly excellent. Concise, but neither dry nor super- 
ficial ; luminous, yet appearing simple ; philosophical without 
the affectation of profbundity, seizing all that is most essen- 
tial in their subject without the tediousness of detail or the 
pedantry of quotation ; written, above all, with that clearness, 
that ease, that unaffected piirity of taste, which belong to the 
French style of that best age, — they present a contrast not 
only to the inferior writings on philosophical history with 
whicli our age abounds, but, in some respects, even to the 
best It cannot be a crime that these Dissertations contain 
a good deal, which, after more tlian a century's labor in his- 
torical inquiry, has become more familiar than it was. 

8. The French Protestants, notwithstanding their disarmed 
Protestant Condition, were not, I apprehend, much oppressed 
controvewy under Richelicu and Mazarin. But, soon afterwards, 

"^*^*' an eagerness to accelerate what was taking place 
through natural causes, their return into the church, brought 
on a series of harassing edicts, which ended in the revoca- 
tion of that of Nantes. During this time they were assailed 
by less terrible weapons, yet such as required no ordinary 
strength to resist, the polemical writings of the three greatest 
men in the church of France, — Nicole, Amauld, and BossueU 
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The two foi-mer were desirous to efface the reproaches of an 
approximation to Calvinism, and of a disobedience to the 
Catliolic Church, under which tlieir Jansenist party was labor- 
ing. Nicole began w-itli a small treatise, entitled La Perpe- 
tuite de la F'oi de TEglise Catholique touchant TEutharistie, 
in 1 GG4. This aimed to prove that the tenet of transubstan- 
tiation had been constant in the church. Claude, the most 
able controvertist among the French Protestants, replied in 
the next year. This led to a much moi-e considenible work 
by Nicole and Amauld conjointly, with the same title as the 
former ; nor was Claude slow in combating his double-headed 
adversary. Nicole is said to have written the greater portion 
of this second treatise, though it commonly bears the name of 
his more illustrious colleague.* 

9. Both Amauld and Nicole were eclipsed by the most 
distinguished and successful advocate of the Catholic 
Church, Bossuet. His (Exposition de la Foi Catlio- ExpwUion 
lique was written in 1 0G8, for the use of two brothers JJ^J^J'**""*' 
of the Dangeau family ; but having been communi- 
cated to Turcnne, the most eminent Protestant that remained 
in France, it contributed much to his conversion. It was 
published in 1671 ; and, though enlarged from the first sketch, 
does not exceed eighty pages in octavo. Notln'ng can be 
more precise, more clear, or more froe from all circuity and 
detail, than this little book ; every thing is put in the most 
specious light; the authority of the ancient church, recognized, 
at least nominally, by the majority of Protestants, is alone 
kept in sight. Bossuet limits himself to do<'trines established 
by the Council of Trent, leaving out of the discussion not only 
all questionable points, but, what is perhaps less fair, all rites 
and usages, however general, or sanctioned by the regular dis- 
cipline of the church, except so far as formally approved by 
that council. Hence be glides with a transient step over the 
invoi'ation of saints and the woi'ship of images, but presses 
with his usual dexterity on the inconsistencies and weak con- 
cessions of bis antagonists. The Calvinists, or some of them, 
had employed a jargon of words about i*eal presence, which ho 
exposes with admirable brevity and vigor.* Nor does he gain 

1 Biogr. UniT. but. In thitt of the Eucharist, the contrary 

* Boiwuet obwrren. that mont other con- if> the cum, rince the CalTiniiibi endeavor 

trorerxiefi are found to depend more on to accouimodate their phraM-olo^- to th« 

words than subntance, and the difference Catholics, while caaentiaUy thejr diflEer. — 

beromM len th« more thejr art eyamlnfwl ; Vol. ztUI. p. 186. 
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less advantage in favor of tradition and church authority from 
the assumption of somewhat similar claims by the same party. 
It has often been alleged, that the exposition of Bossuct was 
not well received by many on his own side. And for this 
there seems to be some foundation, though the Protestant 
controvertists have made too much of the facts. It was pub- 
lished at Rome in 1678, and approved in the most formal 
manner by Innocent XL the next year. But it must have 
been perceived to separate the faith of the church, as it rested 
on dry propositions, from the same faith living and embodied 
in the e very-day worship of the people.^ 

10. Bossuet was now the acknowledged champion of the 
ma confer- l^"^^'^ Church in France : Claude was in equal pre- 
eiice with eminence on the other side. These great adversaries 
oiaudo. Y^^^ ^ regular C0nference in 1678. Mademoiselle de 
Duras, a Protestant lady, like most others of her rank at that 
time, was wavering about religion ; and in her presence the 
dispute was carried on. It entirely turned on church autho- 
rity. The arguments of Bossuet differ only from those which 
have often been adduced, by the spirit and conciseness with 
which he presses them. We have his own account, which of 
course gives himself the victory. It was almost as much 
of course that the lady was converted ; for it is seldom that a 
woman can withstand the popular argument on that side, wlien 
she has once gone far enough to admit the possibility of its 
truth, by giving it a hearing. Yet Bossuet deals in sopliisms, 
which, though always in the mouths of those who call them- 
selves ortliodox, ai*e contemptible to such as know facts as 
well as logic. " I urged," he says, " in a few words, what pre- 
sumption it was to believe that we can better understand the 
word of God than all the rest of the church, and that nothing 
would thus prevent there being as many religions as per- 
sons." ^ But there can be no presumption in supposing, that 
we may understand any thing better than one who has 
never examined it at all : and if tliis rest of the church, so 
magnificently brought forward, have commonly acted on 
Bossuet's principle, and thought it presumptuous to judge 

1 The writings of Bossuet af^nst the the exafQienttions of many Protestants as 

Protestants occupy nine volumes, xviii.- to the ill reception of this little book at 

xxvL, in the gruit edition of his worlcs, Rome. Yet there vras a cert^a foanda- 

Versailles, I8I0. The Exposition de la Uon for them. See Bibliotheque UniTer* 

Foi is iu the eighteenth. Hausset, in his selle, vol. xi. p. 466. 
Life of Bossuet, appears to have refuted * (Eurres de Bossuet, xxiii. 290. 
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for themselves; if, out of many millions of persons, a few 
only have deliberately reasoned on religion, and the rest 
have been, like true zeros, nothing iu themselves, but much 
in sequence ; if also, as is most fi-equcntly the case, this pre- 
sumptuousness is not the assertion of a paradox or novelty, but 
the preference of one denomination of Christians, or of one 
tenet maintained by respectable authority, to another, — wo 
win only scorn the emptiness, as well as resent the effrontery, 
of this commonplace that rings so oflen in our ears. Cer- 
tainly reason is so far from condemning a deference to the 
judgment of the wise and good, tliat nothing is more irrational 
than to neglect it ; but when this is claimed for those whom 
we need not believe to have been wiser and better than our- 
selves, nay, sometimes whom without vain-glory we may 
esteem less, and that so as to set aside the real authority of 
the most pliilosophicaL unbiassed, and judicious of mankind, 
it is not pride or pi*esumption, but a sober use of our faculties, 
that rejects the jurisdiction. 

11. Bossuet once more engaged in a similar discussion 
about 1 GDI. Among the German Lutherans, there conwpond- 
seems to have been for a long time a lurkin^: notion, «"<•« ^''*» 
that, on some terms or other, a reconciliation with and Leib- 
the Church of Rome could be effected ; and this was ***"• 
most countenanced in the dominions of Brunswick, and above 
all in the University of Helmstadt. Leibnitz himself, and 
Molanus, a Lutheran divine, were tlie negotiators on that side 
with Bossuet. Their treaty, for such it was apparently 
understood to be, was conducted by writing ; and, when we 
read their papers on both sides, nothing is more remarkable 
than the tone of superiority which the Catliolic plenipoten- 
tiary, if such he could be deemed without powers from any 
Dne but himself, has thought fit to assume. No concession is 
offered, no tenet explained away : the sacramental cup to the 
laity, and a permission to the Lutheran clergy already mar- 
ried to retain their wives after their re-ordination, is all that 
he liolds forth ; and in this, doubtless, he had no autliority 
from Rome. Bossuet could not veil his haughty countenance ; 
and his language is that of asperity and contemptuousness, 
instead of moderation. He dictates terms of surrender as to 
a besieged city when the breach is already practicable, and 
hardly deigns to show his clemency by granting the ?nuilk*st 
favor to the garrison. It is curious to see the strained on- 
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structions, the artifices of silence, to wliicli Molanus has re- 
course, in order to make out some pretence for his ignominious 
surrender. Leibnitz, with whom the con^espondence broke 
off in 1 693, and was renewed again in 1 699, seems not quite 
so yielding as the other ; and the last biographer of Bossuet 
suspects, that the German philosopher was insincere or . tortu- 
ous in the negotiation. If this were so, he must have entered 
upon it less of his own accord than to satisfy the Princess 
Sophia, who, like many of her family, had been a little waver- 
ing, till our Act of Settlement became a true settlement to 
their faith. This bias of the court of Hanover is intimated 
in several passages. The success of this treaty of union, or 
rather of subjection, was as little to be expected as it was 
desirable : the old spirit of Lutheranism was much worn out, 
but there must surely have been a determination to resist so 
unequal a compromise. Rome negotiated as a conqueror with 
these beaten Carthaginians ; yet no one had beaten them but 
themselves.^ 

12. The warfare of the Roman Church may be carried on 
_, Varia. cither in a series of conflicts on the various doctrines 
tion« of wherein the reformers separated from her, or by one 
cKi^hS.* pitched battle on the main question of a conclusive 
authority somewhere in the church. Bossuet's tem- 
per, as well as his inferiority in original learning, led him in 
preference to the latter scheme of theological strategy. It 
was also manifestly that course of argument which was most 
likely to persuade the unlearned. He followed up the blow 
which he had already struck against Claude in his famous 
work on the Variations of Protestant Churches. Never did 
his genius find a subject more fit to display its characteristic 
impetuosity, its arrogance, or its cutting and merciless spirit 
of sarcasm. The weaknesses, the inconsistent evasions, the 
extravagances of Luther, Zwingle, Calvin, and Beza, pass, 
one after another, before us, till these great reformers seem, 
like ^ ictim-prisoners, to be hewn down by the indignant 
prophet That Bossuet is candid in statement, or even faith- 
ful in quotation, I should much doubt : he gives the woi*ds of 
his adversaries in his own French ; and the references are not 
made to any specified edition of their voluminous writings. 
The main point, as he contends it to be, that the Protestant 
churches (for he does not confine this to persons) fluctuated 

1 <BaTres de Boemet, toIs. xxf . and zzrl. 
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much in the sixteenth century, is sufRciently proved ; but it 
remained to show that this was a reproach. Those who have 
taken a different view from Bossuet may perhaps think that a 
little more of this censure would have been well incurred ; 
that they have varied too little, rather than too much ; and that 
it is far more difficult, even in controversy with the Church of 
Rome, to withstand the inference which their long creeds and 
confessions, as well as the language too common with tlieir 
theologians, have furnished to her more ancient and catholic 
claim of infallibility, than to vindicate those successive varia- 
tions which are analogous to the necessary course of human 
reason on all other subjects. The essential fallacy of Roman- 
ism, that truth must ever exist visibly on earth, is implied in 
the whole strain of Bossuet's attack on the variances of Pro- 
testantism : it is evident that variance of opinion proves error 
somewhere ; but, unless it can be shown that we have any 
certain method of excluding it, this should only lead us to be 
more indulgent towards the judgment of others, and les^ 
confident of our own. The notion of an intrinsic moral 
criminality in religious error is at the root of the whole argu- 
ment ; and, till Protestants are well rid of this, there seems no 
secure mode of withstanding the effect which the vast weight 
of authority asserted by the Latin Church, even where it has 
not the aid of the Eastern, must produce on timid and scru- 
pulous minds. 

13. In no period has the Anglican Church stood up so 
powerfully in defence of the Protestant cause as in j^ 
tliat before us. From the era of the Restoration to wHUngs 
the close of the century, the war was unremitting ^^, 
and vigorous. And it is particularly to be remarked, 

that the principal champions of the Church of England threw 
off that ambiguous syncretism which had displayed itself 
under the first Stuarts, and, comparatively at least with their 
immediate predecessors, avoided every admission which might 
facilitate a deceitful compromise. We can only mention a 
few of the writers who signalized themselves in this contro- 
versy. 

14. Taylor's Dissu&sive from Popery was published in 
1GG4; and, in this his latest work, we find the same Tayior^a 
general strain of Protestant reasoning, the same re- ^^^^^^^^^ 
jection of all but scriptural authority, the same free exposuro 
of the inconsistencies and fallacies of tradition, the same ten- 

VOL. TV. i 
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dency to excite a sceptical feeling as to all except the primary • 
doctrines of religion, which had characterized the Liberty of 
Prophesying. These are mixed, indeed, in Taylor's manner, 
with a few passages (they are, I think, but few), which, singly 
taken, might seem to breathe not quite this spirit ; but the 
tide flows for the most part the same way, and it is evident 
that his mind had undergone no change. The learning in all 
his writings is profuse ; but Taylor never leaves me with the 
impression that he is exact and scrupulous in its application. 
In one part of this Dissuasive from Popery, having been re- 
proached with some inconsistency, he has no scruple to avow, 
that, in a former work, he had employed weak arguments for a 
laudable purpose.^ 

15. Barrow, not so extensively learned as Taylor, who had 
Barrow; read rather too much, but inferior perhaps even in 
stuiingiiect. (.j^j^j rcspcct to hardly any one else, and above him 
in closeness and strength of reasoning, maintained the combat 
against Rome in many of his sermons, and especially in a 
long treatise on the Papal supremacy. Stillingfleet followed, 
a man deeply versed in ecclesiastical antiquity, of an argu- 
mentative mind, excellently fitted for polemical dispute, but 
perhaps by those habits of his life rendered too much of an 
advocate to satisfy an impartial reader. In the critical reign 
of James IL, he mav be considered as the leader on the Pro- 
testant side ; but Wake, Tillotson, and several more, would 
deserve mention in a fuller history of ecclesiastical literature. 

IG. The controversies always smouldering in the Church of 
juueniiu ^™®» *^"^ sometimes breaking into flame, to which 
the Anti-Pelagian writings of Augustin had origi- 
nally given birth, have been slightly touched in our former 
volumes. It has been seen, that the rigidly predestinarian 
theories had been condemned by the court of Rome in Baius ; 
that the opposite doctrine of Molina had narrowly escaped 
censure; that it was safest to abstain from any language not 
verbally that of the church or of Augustin, whom the church 
held incontrovertible. But now a more serious and celebrated 
controvei-sy, that of the Jansenists, pierced as it were to the 
heart of the church. It arose before the middle of the cen- 
tury. Jansenius, Bishop of Ypres, in his Augustinus, pub- 

1 TayIor*a Woriw, x. 804. This in nol azinmentB and anthoritios in controrerqj 
gnrprlidog. as in his Ductor Dubitantium, wUch we do not belief to be valid, 
si. 484, be maintains the right of uatng 
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lished after his death in 1640, gi(v<e, as he pityfessed, a faithful 
statement of the tenets of that father. " We do not inquire," 
he says, " what men ouglit to believe on the powers of human 
nature, or on the grace and predestination of God, but what 
Augiistin once preached with the approbation of the church, 
and has consigned to writing in many of his works." This 
hook is in three parts : the first containing a history of the 
Pelagian controversy ; the second and third, an exposition of 
the tenets of Augustin. Janscnins does not, however, confine 
himself so much to mere analysis, but that he attacks the 
Jesuits Lessius and Molina, and even reflects on the bull of 
Pius V. condemning Baius, which he cannot wholly approve.' 

17. Richelieu, who is said to have retained some animosity 
against Jansenius on account of a book called Mars 
Gallicus, which he had written on the side of his tion 5"hil 
sovereign the king of Spain, designed to obtain the Auja»tinu« 
condemnation of the Augustinus by the French ' 

clergy. * The Jesuits, therefore, had gained ground so far, that 
the doctrines of Augustin were out of fashion, though few 
besides themselves ventured to reject his nominal authority. 
It is certainly clear, that Jansenius offended the greater part 
of the church ; but he had some powerful advocates, and 
especially Antony Amauld, the most renowned of a family 
long conspicuous for eloquence, for piety, and for opposition to 
the Jesuits. In 1 649, after several years of obscure dispute. 
Comet, syndic of the faculty of theology in the University of 
Paris, brought forward for censure seven propositions, five 
of which became afterwards so famous, without saying thai 
they were found in the work of Jansenius. The faculty con- 
demned them, though it had never been reckoned favorable 
to the Jesuits ; a presumption that they were at least ex- 
pressed in a manner repugnant to the prevalent doctrine. 
Yet Le Clerc declares his own opinion, that there may be 
some ambiguity in the style of the first, but that the other 
four are decidedly conformable to the theology of Augustin. 

* A rvry coploot history of JanMninn, it entitles him to rank In the list of thom 

takinf It up from the Conncfl of Trent, who hare succeeded In both. Is it not 

will be found in the fourteenth rolume of probable, that in some s rene a of AthaMe h« 

the Biblioth^aue Universelle. pp. 189-396. iMd Port Royal before his eyes ? The hls- 

from which Mmheim has derived most of tory and the tragedy were written aboiH 

what we rrad in his Eccleaiastieal History, the same tine. Racine, it Is rather r»> 

And the IHstory of Port Royal was written markable, had entered the field against 

by Rartne In so perspicuous and neat a Nicole In 1666, chiefly indeed to defco4 

ftrle, that though we may hardly think, theatrical representations, but not witb- 

wtth Olivet, that it places him as high In out many atrcanns against Janienim. 
gums wiiflin as his irafsdias do In vcns. 
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18. The Jesuits now took the course v>f calling in the 
And at authority of Rome. They pressed Innocent X. to 
Kome. condemn the five propositions, which were main- 
tained by some doctors in France. It is not the policy of 
that court to compromise so delicate a possession as infidlibili- 
ty by bringing it to the test of that personal judgment, which 
is of necessity the arbiter of each man's own obedience. Tho 
popes have, in fact, rarely taken a part, independently of 
councils, in these school-debates. The bull of Pius V. (a man 
too zealous by character to regard prudence), in which he 
condemned many tenets of Baius, had not, nor could it give 
satisfaction to those who saw with their own eyes that it 
swerved from the Augustinian theory. Innocent was, at first, 
unwilling to meddle with a subject which, as he owned to a 
friend, he did not understand. But, after hearing some dis- 
cussions, he grew more confident of his knowledge, which he 
ascribed, as in duty bound, to the inspiration of the Holy 
Ghost ; and went so heartily along with tlie Anti-Jansenists, 
that he refused to hear the deputies of the other party. On 
the Slst of May, 1G53, he condemned the five propositions, 
four as erroneous, and the fifth in stronger language ; declar- 
ing, however, not in the bull, but orally, that he did not 
condemn the tenet of efficacious grace (which all the Domini- 
cans held), nor the doctrine of St. Augustin, which was, and 
ever would be, that of the church. 

1 9. The Jansenists were not bold enough to hint that they 
The Janae- ^^ ^^' acknowledge the infallibility of the pope in 
nuts take a an cxprcss and positive declaration. Even if they 
distinction, |j^ ^^^^ ^^ ^jjgy jjj^jj j^jj evident recognition of this 

censure of the five propositions by their own church, and 
might dread its being so generally received as to give the 
sanction which no Catholic can withstand. They had re- 
course, unfortunately, to a subterfuge which put them in the 
wrong. They admitted that the propositions were false, but 
denied that they could be found in the book of Jansenius. 
Thus each party rested on the denial of a matter of fact, and 
each erroneously, according at least to the judgment of the 
most learned and impartial Protestants. The five propo- 
sitions express the doctrine of Augustin himself; and, if they 
do this, we can hardly doubt that they express that of 
Jansenius. In a short time, this ground of evasion was taken 
from their party. An assembly of French prelates in the 
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first plac^e, and nAerwards Alexander VII , successor of 
Innocent X., condemned tlie propositions as in Jansenius, and 
in the sen^e intended by Jansenius. 

20. The Janseuists were now driven to the wall : the Sor- 
bonne in 1 Gr)5, in consequence of some propositions And ant 
of Aniauld, expelled him from the tlieologicid facul- pw**:"***- 
ty ; a formulary was di*awn up to be signed by the clergy, 
con<lemning the pro|)Ositions of Jansenius, which was finally 
established iu IGGl ; aud those who refused, even nuns, under- 
went a harassing persecution. The most striking instance 
of this, which still retains an historical chanicter, was the dis- 
solution of the famous convent of Poit-Iioyal, over which 
Angelica Amauld, sister of the gi*eat advocate of Jansenism, 
had long presided with signal repuUitiou. This nunnery was 
at l*aris, having been removed in 1 044 from an ancient Cis- 
tertian convent of the same name, about six leagues distant, 
and called, for distinction, Poit-Royal des Champs. To this 
now unfrequented building some of the most eminent men re 
paiixMl for study, whose writings being anonymously published 
have been usually known by the name of their residence. 
Aniauld, Pascal, Nicole, Lancelot, De Sacy, are among 
the Messieurs de Port-Hoyal, an appellation so glorious in the 
Bcveuteenth century. The Jansenists now took a distinction 
very reasonable, as it seems, in its nature, between the authori 
ty which asserts or denies a proposition, and that which doe» 
the like as to a fact. They refused to the pope, that is, ii 
this instance, to the church, the latter infallibility. We can 
not prosecute this part of ecclesiastical history farther: ii 
writings of any literary importance had been produced by thi 
controversy, they would demand our attention ; but this does 
not appear to have been the case. The controversy between 
Aniauld and Malebranche may perhaps be an exception. 
The latter, carried fonvai-d by his original genius, attempted 
to deal with the doctrines of theology as with metaphysical 
problems, iu his Tnut6 de la Nature et de la Grace. Amauld 
animadverted on this in his Reflexions Philosophiques et 
Theologiques. Malebranche replied in Lettres du Pere Male- 
branche a un de ses Amis. This was published in 1G8G ; and 
the controversy between such eminent masters of abstruse 
reasoning began to excite attention. Malebranche seems to 
have retired first from the field. His antagonist had great 
advantages in the dispute, aooording to received systems of 
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theology, with which he was much more conversant, and per 
haps, ou the whole, iu the philosophical ])art of the questiou 
This, however, cannot be reckoned entirely a Jansenistic con- 
troversy, though it involved those perilous difficulties which 
had raised that flame.* 

21. The credit of Augustin was now as much shaken in 
proprew of ^^® Protcstaut as in the Catholic regions of Europe. 
Anuiuiun- Episcopius had given to the Remonstrant party a 

reputation which no sect so inconsiderable in its sepa- 
rate character has ever possessed. The Dutch Arminians 
were at no time numerous ; they took no hold of the people , 
they had few churches, and, though not persecuted by the now 
lenient policy of Holland^ were still under the ban of an ortho- 
dox clergy, as exclusive and bigoted as before. But their 
writings circulated over Europe, and made a silent impression 
on the adverse party. It became less usual to bring forward 
the Augustinian hypothesis in prominent or unequivocal lan- 
guage. Courcelles, boni at Geneva, and the succes- 
sor ot Episcopius m the Kemonstrant congregation 
at Amsterdam, with less genius than his predecessor, had per- 
haps a more extensive knowledge of ecclesiastical antiquity. 
His works were much in esteem witli the theologians of that 
way of thinking ; but they have not fallen in my way. 

22. Limborch, great-nephew of Episcopius, seems, moi'e 

than any other Arminian divine, to have inherited Us 
mantle. His most important work is the Theologia 
Cliristiana, containing a system of divinity and morals, in 
seven books and more than UOO pages, published in 1 68 G. It 
is the fullest delineation of the Arminian scheme ; but as the 
Arminians were by their principle free inquirers, and not, like 
other churches, bondsmen of symbolical formularies, no one 
book can strictly be taken as their ropi*esentative. The tenets 
of Limborch ai*e, in the majority of disputable points, such as 
impartial men have generally found in the primitive or Ante- 
Nicene fathers ; but in some he probably deviates fi*om them, 
steering far away from all that the Protestants of the Swiss 
reform had abandoned as superstitious or unintelligible. 

23. John Le Clerc, in the same relationship to Courcelles 
that Limborch was to Episcopius, and like him transplanted 
from Geneva to the more libei-al air, at that time, of the United 

i- An Mccount of this controTenj will be found at lengtti in the second Tolume ot 
ll» Biblioth^ue UniTeneU^ 
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Provinces, claims a high place among the Dutch Arminians ; 
for, thou<;h he did not maintain their cause either in 
systematic or polemical writings, his commentary on 
the Old Testament, and still more his excellent and celebrated 
reviews, the Bibliotheques Universelle, Choisie, and Ancienne 
et Moderne, must be reckoned a perpetual combat on that 
side. These journals enjoyed an extraordinary influence over 
Europe, and deserved to enjoy it Le Clerc is generally tem- 
perate, judicious, appeals to no passion, displays a very exten- 
sive though not perhaps a very deep erudition, lies in wait 
for the weakness and temerity of those he reviews ; thus some- 
times gaining the advantage over more learned men than 
himself. He would have been a peiiect master of that sort 
of criticism, then newly current in literature, if he could have 
repressed an irriUibility in matters personal to himself, and a 
degree of prejudice against the Romish writers, or perhaps 
those styled orthodox in general, which sometimes disturbs the 
phlegmatic steadiness with wliich a good reviewer, like a 
practised sportsman, brings down his game.' 

24. The most remarkable progress made by the Arminian 
theology was in England. This had begun under g^^^^^^, 
James and Charles; but it was tlien taken up in FurPras- 
conjunction with that patristic leaniing which adopt- **'*°*^"* 
cd the fourth and fiflh centuries as the standard of orthodox 
faith. Perhaps the first very bold and unambiguous attack on 

> Bbhop Monk obserrv, that Le Clere he did not well understand ; but thi« can- 

**aeem« to bare been the first perwn vrho not warrant scornful language towards so 

nnderstood the power which may be ftxer- general a scholar, and one who nerred 

cised OTer literature by a reriewer." — Life literature so well. That he made himself 

of Bentiey, p. 209. This may be true, a despot in the republic of letters by a 

especi^ly as he was nearly the first re- system of terror M a charge not made out, 

Tiewer, and certainly better than his pre- as it seems to me. by the general character 

decessors. But this remark i* followed by of Le Cierc's criticisms, which, where he 

« sarcastic animadrersion upon Le Cierc's has no penonal quarrel, is temperate and 

ignorance of Greek metn», and by the moderate, neither traducing men nor Im- 



•even) asserUon, that, **by an absolute putlng motiTes. I adhere to the character 

tystemof terror, he made himself a despot of his reriews giren in the text; and 

In the republic of letters.*' baring early in life become acquainted 

[The former Is certainly Just : Le Clers with them, and baring been accustomed, 

was not comparable to Bentley, or to by books then esteemed, to think highljr 

many who bare followed, in his critical of Le Clerr, I muiit be excused froci foU 

knowledge of Onsek metres ; which, at the lowing a change of fashion. This note haa 

riresent day, would be held Tery cheap, been modified on the complaint of the 

le is, however, to be Judged relatively learned prelate quoted in it. whom 1 had 

to his predeceMors ; and, in the particular not the slightest intention of oflending, bnl 

drpartmeat of metrical rules, few had who might take some expressions, with 

Icnown much more than he did ; as we respect to periodical criticism, as personal 

Duiy perrHre by the Greek compositions to himself; which neither were so meant, 

of Casaubon and other eminent scholars, nor, as fiur as I know, could apply to an/ 

Le Clerc might hare been more prudent reputed writings of his oomposltloa -. 

In abataining from Intmrforence with what 1847 
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the Calvinistic system which we shsill mention came from this 
quarter. This was in an anoymous Latin pamphlet entitled 
Fur Prajdestinatus, published in 1G51, and generally tiscribed 
to Sancrofl, at that time a young man. It is a dialogue 
between a thief under sentence of death and his attendant 
minister, wherein the former insists upon his assurance of 
being predestinated to salvation. In this idea there is nothing 
but what is sufficiently obvious ; but the dialogue is conducted 
with some spirit and vivacity. PIvery position in the thief's 
mouth is taken from eminent Calvinistic writers ; and what is 
chiefly worth notice is, that Sancroft, for the first time, has 
ventured to arraign the greatest heroes of the Reformation ; 
not only Calvin, Beza, and Zanchius, but, who had been hith- 
erto spared, Luther and Zwiugle. It was in the nature of a 
manifesto from the Armiuian party, that they would not defer 
in future to any modern authority.^ 

25. The loyal Anglican clergy, suffering persecution at the 
Anninian- ^^"^ ®^ Calvinistic sectaries, might be naturally 
Um in expected to cherish the opposite principles. These 
^^^*°^* ai-e manifest in the sermons of Barrow, rather per- 
haps by liis silence than his tone, and more explicitly in those 
of South. But many exceptions might be found among lead- 
ing men, such as Sandei-sou ; while in an opposite quarter, 
among the younger generation who had conformed to the 
times, arose a more formidable spirit of Arraiuianism, which 
changed the face of the English Church. This was displayed 
among those who, just about the epoch of the Restoration, 
were denominated I>atitude-meu, or more commonly Latitudi- 
narians, trained in the principles of Episcopius and Chilling- 
worth ; strongly averse to every compromise with Popery, and 
thus distinguished from the high-church party ; learned rather 
in profane philosophy than in the fathers ; more full of Plato 
and Plotinus than Jerome or Chrysostom ; great maintainers of 
natural religion, and of the eternal laws of morality ; not very 
solicitous about systems of orthodoxy, and limiting very con- 
siderably beyond the notions of former ages the fundamental 

> The Fur Pnede«Unatiui is reprinted in nitz infbmu xu that It is a translation 
D'Oyly's Life of Sancroft. It is much the from a Dutch tract, published at the be- 
best proof of ability that the wortliy arch- ginning of the Anninian controversy. 
Ushop erer giire. Bayle, he says, was not aware of thb, and 

[The superiority of this little piece to quotes it as written in English. Theodi- 

mny thing else ascribed to Sanrroa is easily cisa, sect. 167. Sancroft. as appears by 

explained. It was not his own ; of which D'Oyly's Life of him, was in Holland from 

hb biographers haTe been ignorant. Leib- 166< to 1668. — 1868.] 
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tenets of Christianity. This is given as a general character, 
but varying in the degree of its application to particuhir per- 
sons. Burnet enumerates as the chief of this hody of men, 
More, Cudworth, Wliichcot, Tillotson, Stillingfleet ; some, 
especially the last, more tenacious of the authority of tlie 
fathers and of the church than others, but all concun'ing in 
the adoption of an Armininn theology.* Tliis became so pre- 
dominant before the Revolution, that few PInglish divines of 
eminence remained who so much as endeavored to sttcr a 
middle course, or to dissemble their renunciation of the doc- 
trines which had been sanctioned at the Syno<l of Dort by the 
delegates of their church. " The Theological Institutions of 
Epis •opius," says a contemporary writer, " were at that time 
(1G85) generally in the hands of our students of divinity in 
both universities, as the best system of divinity that had 
appeared."* And he proceeds afterwards: "The Remon- 
stnmt writers, among whom there were men of excellent 
learning and parts, had now acquired a considerable reputa- 
tion in our universities by the means of some great men 
among us." This testimony seems irresistible ; and as, one 
hundn;d years before, the Institutes of Calvin were read in 
the «ime academical studies, we must own, unless Calvin and 
E])is<'0])ius shall be maintained to Imve held the same tenets, 
that Bossuet might have added a chapter to the Variations of 
Protestant Churches. 

2G. Tlie methods adopted in order to subvert the Augus- 
tinian theology were sometimes direct, by explicit p^^.^ 
controversy, or by an opposite tniin of scriptural lunnoniji 
interpretation in regular commentaries; more fi*e- ^P**^®^'^*- 
quently perhaps indirect, by inculcating moral duties, and 
especially by magnifying the law of nature. Among the first 
class, the Harmonia Aftostolica of Bull seems to be reckoned 
the principal work of this period. It was published in IGGO, 
and was fiercely encountered at first not merely by the Pres* 
byterian party, but by many of the chureh ; the Lutheran 
tenets as to justification by faith being still deemed orthodox. 
Bull establishes as the groundwork of his harmony l)et\veen 
the apostles Paul and James, on a subject where their lan- 
guage apparently clashes in terms, that we are to interpret 

> Burnet's Hliitonr of IIlii Own TUn*«, I. 187 ; Account of the new Sect calM 
LBtitndinarlanJi, lu tff collection of tmcta entitled The PhueniXi vol. li. p. 499. 
< Nelson's Life of BoU, in Bull's Works, toI. tIU. p. 2f>7. 
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St. Paul by St James, and not St. James by St. Paul; 
because tlie latest authority, and tliat whicli may be presumed 
to have exphvincd wliut wiis obscure in the former, ought to 
prevail,' — a rule doubtless ap[)rKrable in many cases, what- 
ever it may bo iu this. It at least turned to liis advantage ; 
but it was not so citsy for him to reconcile his opinions with 
tliose of the reformers, or with the Anglican articles. 

27. The Paraphnise and Annotations of Hammond on the 
iiimmona; -^^^^ Testament give a different color to the Epistles 
liocko; of St. Paul from that which they display in the 
*"* hands of Beza and the other theologians of the six- 
teenth century; and the name of Hammond stood so high 
with the Anglican clergy, that ho naturally turned the tide of 
interpretation his own way. The writings of Fowler, Wil- 
kins, and Whichcot, are chiefly intended to exhibit the moral 
lustre of Christianity, and to magnify the importance of vir- 
tuous life. Wilkins left an uufini-shed work on the Principles 
and Duties of Natural Religion. Twelve chapters only, about 
half the volume, wei-e ready for the press at his death : the 
rest wiis compiled by Tillotson as well as the materials left 
by the author would allow; and the expressions employed 
lead us to believe that much was due to the editor. The 
latter's prefiice strongly presses the separate obligation of 
natural religion, upon which both the disciples of Hobbes, and 
many of the less learned sectaries, were at issue with him. 

26, We do not And much of importance written on the Tri- 
Bociniwu Id nitarian controversy before the middle of the sevcn- 
KoaUnd. teenth century, except by the Socinians themselves. 
But the case was now very different. Though the Polish or 
rather German Unitarians did not produce moro distinguished 
men than before, they came more forward in the field of dis- 
pute. Finally expelled from Poland in 1G6(), they sought 
refuge in more learned as well more tolerant regions, and 
especially in the genial soil of religion* liberty, — the United 
Provinces. Even hero they enjoyed no avowed toleration ; 
but the press, with a very slight concealment of place, under 
the attractive words iileutheropolis, Irenopolis or Freystadt, 
was ready to serve them with its natural impartiality. They 
began to make a slight progress in England ; the writings of 
Blddle were such as even Cromwell, though habitually tole- 
rant, did not overlook ; the author underwent an imprisonment 



1 Nelaon^t Life of Bull. 
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both at that time and afler the Restoration. In general, the 
Unitarian writers preserved a disguise. Milton's treatise, not 
long since brought to light, goes on the Arian hypothesis, 
which had probably been countenanced by some others. It 
became common, in the reign of Charles II., for the English 
divines to attack the Anti-Trinitarians of each denomination. 

29. An epoch is supposed to have been made in this contro- 
versy by the famous work of Bull, Defensio Fidei buU'« d©- 
Nicena^ This was not primarily directed against {JP**®*****^ 
the heterodox party. In tlie Dogmata Tlieologica of 
Petavius, published in 1G44, that learned Jesuit, laboriously 
compiling passages from the fathers, had come to the con- 
clusion, tliat most of those before the Nicene Council had 
seemed, by their language, to run into nearly the same lieresy 
as that which the council had condemned ; and this inference 
appeared to rest on a long series of quotations. Tlie Armi- 
nian Courcelles, and even the English philosopher Cudworth, 
the latter of whom was as little suspected of an heterodox lean- 
ing as Petavius himself, had ai'rived at the same result ; so 
that a considerable triumph was given to the Arians, in wliich 
the Socinians, perhaps at that time more numerous, seem to 
have thought themselves entitled to partiike. Bull had, there- 
fore, to contend with authorities not to be despised by the 
learned. 

30. The Defensio Fidei Nicenas was published in 1 G85. It 
did not want answerers in P!^ngland ; but it obtained a great 
reputation ; and an assembly of the French clergy, thi-ough the 
influence of Bossuet, returned thanks to tlie author. It was 
indeed evident, that Petavius, though he had ceilainly formed 
his opinion with perfect honesty, was preparing the way for 
an inference, that, if the primitive fathers could be licterodox 
on a point of so great magnitude, we must look for infallibility, 
not in them nor in the diffusive church, but in genend ((»un- 
cils presided over by the pope, or ultimately in the pope liim- 
self. This, though not unsuitable to the notions of srime 
Jesuits, was diametrically opposite to the principles of tlio 
Galilean Church, which professed to repose on a perpetual 
and catholic tradition. 

31. Notwithstanding the popularity of this defence of the 
Nicene faith, and the learning it displays, the author was far 
from ending the controversy, or from satisfying all his read- 
ers. It was alleged, that he does not meet the question with 
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which he deals; that the word Sfjuxwaux^ being almost new 

KotKRtiB- ^^ *^^ ^^"^® ®^ ^^® council, and being obscure and 
footory metaphysical in itself, required a precise definition 
*® ^ to make the reader sec his way before him, or, at 
least, one better than Bull has given, which the adversarj' 
miglit y>robably adopt without much scruple ; that the passages 
adduced from the fathers are often insufficient for his purpose , 
that he confounds the etenial essence with the eternal per- 
sonality or distinctness of the Logos, though well aware, of 
coun-e, that many of tlie early writers employed different 
names {h^iueeroc and npo^pucbc) for these ; and that he does not 
repel some of the passages which can hardly hf^r an orthodox 
interpretation. It was urged, moreover, that b\s own hypo- 
thesis, taken altogether, is but a palliated Ariani^m ; that br 
insisting, for more than one hundred pages, on ih^. subordina- 
tion of the Son to the Father, he came close lo what since 
has borne that name, though it might not be prc'cisely what 
had been condemned at Nice, and could not be reconciled 
with the Athanasian Creed, except by such an inierpretation 
of the latter as is neither probable, nor has been reputed 
orthodox. 

32. Among the theological writers of the Roman Church, 

If sties ^"^' ^^ ^ ^^^ degree, among Protestants, there has 
always been a class, not inconsiderable for numbers 
or for influence, generally denominated mystics, or, when 
their language has been more unmetisured, enthusiasts and 
fanatics. These may be distinguished into two kinds, though 
it must readily be underetood that they may often run much 
into one another, — the first believing that the soul, by 
immediate communion with the Deity, i-eceives a peculiar illu- 
mination and knowledge of truths not cognizable by the under- 
standing; the second less solicitous about intellectual than 
moral light, and aiming at such pure contemplation of the 
attributes of God, and such an intimate perception of spiritual 
life, as may end in a sort of absorption into the divine essence. 
But 1 should not probably have alluded to any writings of 
Feneion *'"* description, if the two most conspicuous lumina- 
ries of the French Church, Bossuet and Feneion, had 
not clashed with each other in that famous controvei-sy of 
Quietism, to which the enthusiastic writings of Madame 
Guy on gave birth. The " Maximes des Saints " of Feneion 
J have never seen : some editions of his entire works, aa 
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they affect to be, do not include what the church has con- 
demned ; and the original book has probably become scarce.* 
Fenelon appears to have been treated by his friend, (slmll we 
call him?) or rival, with remarkable harshness. Bossuet 
might have felt some jealousy at the rapid elevation of the 
Arclibishop of Cambray : but we need not have recourse to 
this ; the rigor of orthodoxy in a temper like his will account 
for all. There could be little doubt but that many saints 
honored by the church had uttered things quite as strong as 
any tliat Fenelon's work contained. Bossuet, however, suc- 
ceeded in obtaining its condemnation at Rome. Fenelon was 
of the second class above mentioned among the mystics, and 
seems to have been absolutely free from such pretences to 
illumination as we find in Behmen or Barclay. The pure, 
disinterested love of God was the main-spring of his i*eli- 
gious theory. The Divine ffi.'onomy of Poiret, 1G8G, and the 
writings of a German Quietist, Spener, do not require any 
particular mention.* 

33. This latter period of the seventeenth century was marked 
by an incroasing boldness in religious inquiry : we chang« Id 
find more disreganl of authority, more disposition ii'*'^i'fJ*®" 
to question received tenets, a more suspicious criti- loificai 
cism both as to the genuineness and the credibility "'•»**"'•• 
of ancient writings, a more ardent love of truth, that is, of per« 
ceiving and understanding wliat is truth, instead of presuming 
that we possess it witliout any understanding at all. Much 
of this was associated, no doubt, with the other revolutions in 
literary opinion ; with the philosophy of Bacon, Descartes, 
Gassendi, Hobbes, Bayle, and Locke ; with the spirit whicli a 
Blightly learned yet acute generation of men rather conver- 
sant with the world than with libmries (to whom the appeal 
in modem languages must be made) was sure to breathe ; with 
that incessant reference to proof which the physical sciences 
taught mankind to demand. Hence quotations arc compara- 
tively rare in the theological writings of this age : they nro 
better reduced to their due oflice of testimony as to fact, some- 
times of illustration or better statement of an argument, but 
not so much alleged as argument or authority in themselves. 
Even those who combated on the side of established doctrines 
were compelled to argue more from themselves, lest the pub- 

> [Tt b reprinted In the edition of Feoelon^i worlu, Venallles, 1820. —1817.] 
• lUbL UniveffMUe, t. 412, xrl. 224. 
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lie, their umpire, should reject, with an opposite prejudice, 
what had enslaved the prejudices of their fathers. 

34. It is well known, that a disbelief in Christianity became 
Freedom ^^^7 frequent about this time. Several books, more 
of many or Icss, appear to indicate this spirit; but the charge 
'^^*°^* has often been made with no sufficient reason. Of 
Hobbes enough has been already said, and Spinosa's place as 
a metaphysician will be in the next chapter. His Tractatus 
Theologico-Politicus, published anonymously at Amsterdam, 
with tlie false date of Hamburg, in 1G70, contains many ob- 
servations on the Old Testament, which, though they do not 
really affect its general authenticity and truth, clashed with 
the commonly received opinion of its absolute inspiration. 
Some of these remarks were, if not borrowed, at least repeat- 
ed in a book of more celebrity, Sentiments de quelquea 
Theologiens d'HoUande sur THistoire Critique du Pere 
Simon. This work is written by Le Clerc ; but it has been 
doubted whether he is the author of those acute but hardy 
questions on the inspiration of Scripture which it contains. 
They must, however, be presumed to coincide for the most part 
with his own opinion; but he has afterwards declared his 
dissent from the hypothesis contained in these volumes, that 
Moses was not the author of the Pentateuch. The Archaeo- 
logia Philosophica of Thomas Burnet is intended to dispute 
the literal history of the creation and fall. But few will 
pretend that either Lc Clerc or Burnet were disbelievers in 
revelation. 

35. Among those who sustained the truth of Christianity 
Thoughts by argument rather than authority, the first place 
ofi»ajjcai. ^^ii jn order of time and of excellence is due to 
Pascal, though his Thoughts were not published till 1 670, 
some years after his death, and, in the first edition, not 
without suppressions. They have been supposed lo be frag- 
ments of a more systematic work that he had planned, or 
perhaps only reflections committed to paper, with no design 
of publication in their actual form. But, as is generally the 
case with works of genius, we do not easily persuade our- 
selves that they could have been improved by any such altera- 
tion as would have destroyed their type. They are at 
present bound together by a real coherence through the 
predominant character of the reasonings and sentiments, and 
give us every thing that we could desire in a more regular 
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treatise without the tedious verbosity which regularity is apt 
to produce. The style is not so poHslied as in the Provincial 
Letters, and the sentences arc sometimes ill constructed and 
elliptical. Passages almost transcribed fi*om Montaigne have 
been published by careless editors as Pascal's. 

36. But the Thoughts of Pascal arc to be ranked, as a 
monument of his genius, above the Provincial Letters, though 
some have asserted the contrary. They burn with an intense 
light ; condensed in expression, sublime, energetic, rapid, they 
hurry away the reader till he is scarcely able or willing to 
distinguish tlic sophisms from the truth which they contain. 
For tliat many of them are incapable of bearing a calm scru- 
tiny is very manifest to those who apply such a test. The 
notes of Voltaire, though always intended to detract, ar3 
sometimes unanswerable; but the splendor of Pascal's elo- 
quence absolutely annihilates, in effect on the general reader, 
even this antagonist. 

37. Pascal had probably not read very largely, which liaa 
given an ampler sweep to his genius. Except the Bible and 
the writings of Augustin, the book that seems most to have 
attracted him was the Essays of Montaigne. Yet no men 
could be more unlike in ])ersonal dispositions and in the cast 
of their intellect But Pascal, though abliorring the religious 
and moral carelessness of Montaigne, found much that fell in 
with his own reflections in the contempt of human opinions, 
the perpetual humbHng of human reason, which runs through 
the bold and original work of his predecessor. He quotes no 
book 80 frequently ; and indeed, except Epictetus, and once 
or twice Descartes, he hardly quotes any other at all. Pascal 
was too acuto a geometer, and too sincere a lover of truth, 
to countenance the sophisms of mere Pynhonism ; but, like 
many theological ^Titers, in exalting faith he does not always 
give reason her value, and furnishes weapons which the 
8( cptic might employ against himself. It has heen said that 
he denies the validity of the proofs of natural religion. Tin's 
Kcems to be in some measure an error, founded on mistaking 
the objections he puts in the mouths of unbelievers for his 
own. But it must, I think, be admitted that his arguments 
for the being of a God arc too often a tuiiori^ that it is the 
safer side to take. 

88. The Thoughts of Pascal on miracles aliound in proofs 
of his acutenesH and originality ; an originality much more 
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striking when we recollect that the subject had not been 
discii8.sed as it has since, but with an intermixture of some 
Bopliistical and questionable positions. Several of them have 
a secret reference to the famous cure of his niece, Mademoi- 
selle Perier, by the holy thorn. But he is embarrassed with 
the difficult question whether miraculous events are sure tests 
of tlie doctrine which they support, and is not wholly consist- 
ent in his reasoning, or satisfactory in his distinctions. I am 
unable to pronounce whether Pascal's other observations on 
tlie rational proofs of Christianity are as original as they are 
frequently ingenious and powerful. 

39. But the leading principle of Pascal's theology, that 
from which he deduces the necessarv truth of revelation, is 
the fallen nature of mankind ; dwelling less upon scriptural 
proofs, which he takes for granted, than on the evidence 
which he supposes man himself to supply. Nothing, how- 
ever, can be more dissimilar than his beautiful visions to the 
vulgar Calvinism of the pulpit It is not the sordid, grovel- 
ling, degraded Caliban of that school, but the ruined arch- 
angel, that he delights to paint. Man is so great, that Ids 
greatness is manifest even in his knowledge of his own 
misery. A tree does not know itself to be miserable. It 
is true that to know we are miserable is misery ; but still it is 
greatness to know it All his misery proves his greatness : 
it is the misery of a great lord, of a king, dispossessed of their 
own. Man is the feeblest branch of nature, but it is a branch 
that thinks. He requires not the universe to crush him. 
He may be killed by a vapor, by a drop of water. But, if 
the wliole universe should crush him, he would be nobler 
than tliat which causes his death, because he knows that he 
is dying, and the universe would not know its power over 
him. This is, very evidently, sophistical and declamatory; 
but it is the sopliistry of a fine imagination. It would be 
easy, however, to find better passages. The dominant idea 
recurs in almost every page of Pascal. His melancholy 
genius plays in wild and rapid flashes, like lightning round 
the scathed oak, about the fallen greatness of man. He per- 
ceives every characteristic quality of his nature under these 
conditions. They are the solution of every problem, the 
clearing-up of every inconsistency that perplexes us. " Man,*' 
he says very finely, 'Mias a secret instinct that leads him to 
seek diversion and employment from without; which springs 
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from the sense of his continuaT misery. And he has another 
secret instinct, remaining from the greatness of his original 
nature, which teaches him that happiness can only exist in 
repose. And from these two contrary instincts there arises 
in him an obscure propensity, concesded in his soul, which 
prompts him to seek repose through agitation, and even to 
fancy that the contentment he does not enjoy will be found, 
if, by struggling yet a little longer, he can open a door to 
rest,"* 

40. It can hardly be conceived, that any one would think 
the worse of human nature or of himself by reading these 
magnificent lamentations of Pascal. He adorns and ennobles 
the degeneracy that he exaggerates. The ruined aqueduct, 
the broken column, the desolated city, suggest no ideas but 
of dignity and reverence. No one is ashamed of a misery 
which bears witness to his grandeur. If we should persuade 
a laborer that the blood of princes flows in his veins, we 
might spoil his contentment with the only lot he has drawn, 
but scarcely kill in him the seeds of pride. 

41. Pascal, like many others who have dwelt on this 
fdleged degeneracy of mankind, seems never to have disen- 
tangled his mind from the notion, that what we call human 
nature has not merely an arbitrary and grammatical, but an 
intrinsic objective reality. The common and convenient forms 
of language, the analogies of sensible things, which the imagi- 
nation readily supplies, conspire to delude us into this fallacy. 
Yet though each man is bom with certain powers and disposi- 
tions which constitute his own nature, and the resemblance of 
these in all his fellows produces a general idea, or a collective 
appellation, whichever we may prefer to say, called the nature 
of man, few would in this age explicitly contend for the exist- 
ence of this as a substance capable of qualities, and those 
qualities variable, or subject to mutation. The corruption of 
human nature is therefore a phrase which may convey an 
intelligible meaning, if it is acknowledged to be merely ana- 
logical and inexact, but will mislead those who do not keep 
this in mind. Man's nature, as it now is, that which each 
man and all men possess, is the immediate workmanship of 
God, as much as at his creation ; nor is any other hypothesis 
consistent with theism. 

42. This notion of a real universal in human nature pn»- 

> (BuTTM d0 Paflcal, toI i. p. 121. 
VOL. IT 4 
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sents to us in an exaggerated light those anomalies from 
which writers of Pascal's school are apt to infer some vast 
change in our original constitution. Exaggerated, I say; for 
it cannot be denied that we frequently perceive a sort of inco- 
herence, as it appears at least to our defective vision, in the 
same individual; and, like threads of various hues shot 
through one web, the love of vice and of virtue, the strength 
and weaknes^s of the heart, are wonderfully blended in self- 
contnidictory and self-destroying conjunction. But, even if 
we should fail altogether in solving the very first steps of this 
problem, there is no course for a reasonable being except to 
acknowledge the limitations of his oym faculties ; and it seems 
rather unwarrantable, on the credit of this humble confession, 
that we do not comprehend the depths of what has been with- 
held from us, to substitute something far more incomprehensi- 
ble and revolting to our moral and rational capacities in its 
place. " What," says Pascal, " can be more contrary to the 
rules of our wretched justice, than to damn eternally an infant 
incapable of volition for an offence wherein he seems to have 
had no share, and which was committed six thousand years 
before he was bom? Certainly, nothing shocks us more 
rudely than this doctrine ; and yet, without this mystery, the 
most incomprehensible of all, we are incomprehensible to our- 
selves. Man is more inconceivable without this mystery, than 
the mystery is inconceivable to man." 

43. It might be wandering from the proper subject of these 
volumes if we were to pause, even shortly, to inquire whether, 
while the creation of a world so full of evil must ever remain 
the most inscrutable of mysteries, we might not be led some 
way in tracing the connection of moral and physical evil in 
mankind witli his place in that creation ; and, especially, 
whether the law of continuity, which it has not pleased his 
Maker to break with respect to his bodily structure, and 
which binds that, in the unity of one great type, to the lower 
forms of animal life by the common conditions of nourishment, 
reproduction, and self-defence, has not rendered .necessary 
both the physical appetites and the propensities which termi- 
nate in self; whether, again, the superior endowments of his 
intellectual nature, his susceptibility of moral emotion, and of 
those disinterested affections, which, if not exclusively, he far 
more intensely possesses than any inferior being ; above all, 
the gifts of conscience, and a capacity to know Grod, — might 
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. not be expected, even beforehand, bj their conflict with the 
animal passions, to produce some partial inconsistencies, some 
anomalies at least, which he could not himself explain, in so 
compound a being. Every link in the long chain of creation 
does not pass by easy transition into the next There are 
necessary chasms, and, as it were, leaps, from one creature to 
another, which, though not exceptions to the law of conti- 
nuity, are accommodations of it to a new series of being. If 
man was made in the image of Grod, he was also made in the 
image of an ape. The framework of the body of him who 
has weighed the stars, and made the lightning his slave, 
approaches to that of a speechless brute who wanders in the 
forests of Sumatra. Thus standing on the frontier land be- 
tween animal and angelic natures, what wonder that he should 
partake of both ! But these are things which it is difficult to 
touch; nor would they have been here introduced, but in 
order to weaken the force of positions so confidently asserted 
by many, and so eloquently by Pascal. 

44. Among the works immediately designed to confirm the 
truth of Christianity, a certain reputation was ac- vindica. 
quired, through the known erudition of its author, tioD» of 
by the Demonstratio Evangelica of Huet, Bishop ^' 

of Avranches. This is paiiided with definitions, axioms, and 
propositions, in oixler to challenge the name it assumes. But 
the axioms, upon which so much is to rest, are oflen question- 
able or equivocal; as, for instance: ^Omnis prophetia est 
verax, quae prsedixit res eventu deinde complet&s;" equivocal 
in the word verax, Huet also confirms his axioms by argu- 
ment, which shows that they are not truly such. The whole 
book is full of learning ; but he frequently loses sight of the 
points he would prove, and his quotations fall beside the mark. 
Yet he has furnished much to others, and possibly no earlier 
work on the same subject is so elaborate and comprehensive. 
The next place, if not a higher one, might be given to the 
treatise of Abbadie, a French refugee, published in 1684. 
His countrymen bestow on it the highest eulogies ; but it was 
never so well known in England, and is now cdmost forgotten. 
The oral conferences of Limborch with Orobio, a Jew of con- 
Biderable learning and ability, on the prophecies relating to 
the Messiah, were reduced into writing, and published : they 
are still in some request. No book of this period, among 
many that were written, reached so high a reputation ia 
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England as Leslie's Short Method with the Deists, published 
in 1694; in which he has started an argument, pursued with 
more critical analysis by others, on the peculiarly distinctive 
marks of credibility that pertain to the scriptural miracles. 
The authenticity of this little treatise has been idly ques- 
tioned on the Continent, for no better reason than that a 
translation of it has been published in a posthumous edition 
(1732) of the works of Saint Real, who died in 1692. But 
posthumous editions are never deemed of sufficient authority 
to establish a literary title against possession; and Prosper 
Marchand informs us that several other tracts, in this edition 
of Saint Real, are erroneously ascribed to him. The internal 
evidence that the Short Method was written by a Protestant 
should be conclusive.* 

45. Every change in public opinion which this period wit- 
p„,^ggg ^f nessed confirmed the principles of religious toleration 
tolerant that had taken root in the earlier part of the cen- 
^ ^^' tury: the progress of a larger and more catholic 
theology, the weakening of bigotry in the minds of laymen, 
and the consequent disregard of ecclesiastical clamor, not only 
in England and Holland, but to a considerable extent in 
France ; we might even add, the violent proceedings of the 
last government in the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, and 
the cruelties which attended it Louis XIV., at a time when 
mankind were beginning to renounce the very theory of per- 
secution, renewed the ancient enormities of its practice, and 
thus unconsciously gave the aid of moral sympathy and indig- 
nation to the adverse argument. The Protestant i-efugees of 
France, scattered among their bretliren, brought home to all 
minds the great question of free conscience ; not with the 

1 The BiograpUe UniTenelle, art. " Leu- pooed authored death, without attestation, 

lie," Bays, *^ (^et ouTtage, qui psisse pour ce U no literary evidence at all, even whert 

Ju'il a fldt de mieux. lui a et^ conteste. the book ia published for the first time, 
e Docteur Gleigh [kic] a &it de grands much less where it lias a known status as 
efforts pour prouver quUl appartenait i the production of a certain author. This 
Leslie, quoiqu'il f«\t publi6 parmi les ou- is so manifest to any one who has the 
Tirages de l^Abb^ de Saint Real, mort en slightest tincture of critical judgment, that 
16Ki." It Is melancholy to see this petty we need not urge the palpable improba* 
spirit of cavil against an English writer in bility of ascribing to Saint Real, a Komish 
80 respectable a work as the Biographle ecclesiastic, an argument which turns pe- 
Universelle. No grands ^orts could be culiarly on the distinction betwv^n the 
required flrom Dr. Gleig or any one else to scriptural miracles and those alleged upon 
prove that a book was written by Leslie, inlbrior evidence. I have lost, or never 
which bore his name, which was addressed made, the reference to Prosper Marchand ; 
to an Sngliah peer, and liad gone through but the passage will be found in hit Die- 
many editions, when there Is literally no tionnaire lUstorique, which contains a toll 
elalmant on the other side; far a posthu- article en Saint BeaL 
mous edition, forty yean after the snp- 
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Stupid and impudent limitation which even Protestant^ had 
sometimes employed, that truth indeed might not be re- 
strained, but tliat error might : a broader foundation was laid 
by the great advocates of toleration in this period, — Bayle, 
Limborch, and Locke, — as it had formerly been by Taylor 
and Episcopius.^ 

46. Bayle, in 1686, while yet the smart of his banishment 
was keenly felt, published his Philosophical Com- Bayies 
mentary on the text in Scripture, " Compel them to ^^l^ 
come in;" a text which some of the advocates of Comment, 
persecution were accustomed to produce. He gives ^^' 

in the first part nine reasons against this literal meaning, 
among which none are philological. In the second part, he 
repliis to various objections. This work of Bayle does not 
seem to me as subtle and logical as he was wont to be, not- 
withstanding the formal syllogisms with which he commences 
each of his chapters. His argument against compulsory con- 
versions, which the absurd interpretation of the text by his 
adversaries required, is indeed irresistible ; but this is far 
from sufficiently establishing the right of toleration itself. It 
apiK.'ai's not very difficult for a skilful sophist, and none was 
more so than Bayle himself, to have met some of his reason- 
ing with a specious reply. The sceptical argument of Taylor, 
tlmt we can rarely be sure of knowing the truth ourselves, 
and consequently of condemning in others what is error, he 
touches but slightly ; nor does he dwell on the political advan- 
tages which experience has shown a full toleration to possess. 
In the third part of the Philosophical Commentary, he refutes 
the apology of Augustin for persecution ; and, a few years 
afterwards, he published a supplement answering a book of 
Jurieu, which had appeared in the mean time. 

47. Locke published anonymously his letter on Toleration 
in 1689. The season was propitious: a legal tole- i^^^^ 
ranee of public worship had first been granted to the letter on 
di^enters af\er the Revolution, limited indeed to such 

As held most of the doctrines of the church, but preparing the 
nation for a more extensive application of its spirit. In 
the Liberty of Prophesying, Taylor had chiefly in view to 

< Tbe Dutch clergy, and a Frpnch min- of general toleration, and the moderate or 

bter in Holland, Jurieu, of great polemical liberal principles in religion which were 

tkiom In his day, though now chiefly Icnown connected with It. Le Clere paased hia life 

^ means of his adversaries, Bavle-and Le in fighting thii battle ; and many articlct 

Clare, •treauoualjr redsted both tb# theory In tbe BibUoth^iM UnivcneUe relata to 11 
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deduce the justice of tolerating a diversity in religion, from 
the difficulty of knowing the truth. He is not very consistent 
as to the political question, and limits too narrowly the pro- 
vince of tolerable opinions. Locke goes more expressly to 
the right of the civil magistrate, not omitting, but dwelling 
less forcibly on, the chief arguments of his predecessor. His 
own theory of government came to his aid. The clergy in 
general, and perhaps Taylor himself, had derived the magis- 
trate's jurisdiction from paternal power. And, as they appa- 
rently assumed this power to extend over adult children, it 
was natural to give those who succeeded to it in political com- 
munities a large sway over the moral and religious behavior 
of subjects. Locke, adopting the opposite theory of compact, 
defines the commonwealth to be a society of men constituted 
only for the procuring, preserving, and advancing their own 
civil interests. He denies altogether, that the care of souls 
belongs to the civil magistrate, as it has never been committed 
to him. " All the power of civil government relates only to 
men's civil interests, is confined to the things of this world, 
and hath nothing to do with the world to come." ^ 

48. The admission of this principle would apparently decide 
the controversy, so far as it rests on religious grounds. But 
Locke has recourse to several other arguments independent of 
it. He proves, with no great difficulty, that the civil power 
cannot justly, or consistently with any true principle of reli- 
gion, compel men to profess what they do not believe. This, 
however, is what very few would, at present, be inclined to 
maintain. The real question was as to the publicity of opin- 
ions deemed heterodox, and especially in social worship ; and 
this is what those who held the magistrate to possess an 
authority patriarchal, universal, and arbitrary, and who were 
also rigidly tenacious of the necessity of an orthodox faith, as 
well as perfectly convinced that it was no other than their 
own, would hardly be persuaded to admit by any arguments 
that Locke has alleged. But the tendency of public opinion 

1 [ThU principle, that the dyil magis- not less decision and courage. I cannot, 

trate is not concerned with religion as Derertheless, admit the principle as a con« 

true, but only as useful, vras strenuously elusion from their premises, though very 

maintained by Warburton. in his Alliance desirous to preeenre it on other grounds, 

of Church and State. It is supported on The late respected Dr. Arnold was exceed- 

scriptural grounds by Hoadly, in his ingly embarrassed by denying its truth, 

Cuaous sermon which produced the Ban- while he was strenuous for toleraUon iu 

corian controTersy; and by ArchUshop the amplest measure; which leaves hia 

Whately, in a sermon on the same text as writings on the subject unsatis&ctory, and 

Hoadly V *^My kingdom is not of this weak against an adrezaary. — 1847 1 
worid ;*' but with more cloeeneas, though 
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had begun to manifest itself against all these tenets of the 
high-church party, so that, in the eighteenth century, the prin- 
ciples of general tolerance became too popular to be disputed 
with any chance of attention. Locke was engaged in a con- 
troversy through his first Letter on Toleration, which produced 
a second and a third ; but it does not appear to me that these, 
though longer than the first, have considerably modified its 
leading positions.^ It is to be observed, that he pleads for the 
univereal toleration of all modes of worship not immoral in 
their nature, or involving doctrines inimical to good govern- 
ment ; placing in the latter category some tenets of the 
Church of Rome. 

49. It is confessed by Goujet, that, even in the middle of 
the seventeenth century, France could boast very French 
little of pulpit eloquence. Frequent quotations from ••"no"*- 
heathen writers, and from the schoolmen, with Httle solid 
morality and less good reasoning, make up the sermons of 
that age.' But the revolution in this style, as in all others, 
though perhaps gradual, was complete in the reign of Louis 
XIV. A slight sprinkling of passages from the fathers, and 
still more frequently from the Scriptures, but always short, 
and seeming to rise out of the preacher's heart, rather than to 
be sought for in his memory, replaced that intolerable parade 
of a theological commonplace book, which had been as cus- 
tomary in France as in P^nglnnd. The style was to be the 
perfection of French eloquence, the reasoning persuasive 
rather than dogmatic, the arrangement more methodical and 
distributive than at present, but without the excess we find in 
our old preachers. This is the general character of French 
sermons ; but those who most adonied the pulpit had of course 
their individual distinctions. Without delaying to mention 
those who are now not greatly remembered, such as La Rue, 
Hubert, Mascaron, we must confine ourselves to three of high 
reputation, — Bourdaloue, Bossuet, and Flechier. 

50. Bourdaloue, a Jesuit, but as little of a Jesuit in the 
worst acceptation of the word as the order has produced, is 
remarkably simple, earnest, practical: he convinces rather 

> WmrfonrtOQ has fkncied that Locke's argumentu built on receiTedopinioDawonld 

veal sentiments are ooljr discorerable in hare greatest weight, and nuJce quickest 

his first Letter on Toleration^ and that in impraiwion on the body of the people 

the tvro latter be '* combats his intole- whom it was his business to gain." — 

rant adreraanr qnite through the contro> Biogr. Britannica, art. *^ Locke." 

remy with his own priocipleH. well fore- ' Bibliotheque Fran^aise, n>l ii. p. 283 
seeior that, at such a time of prejudice! 
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than commands, and by convincing he persuades ; for his dis- 
Bounia- courses tend always to some duty, to something that 
'®°* is to be done or avoided. His sentences ai*e short, 

interrogative, full of plain and solid reasoning, unambitious in 
expression, and wholly without that care in the choice of 
words and cadences which we detect in Bossuet and Flechier. 
No one would call Bourdaloue a rhetorician ; and, though he 
continually introduces the fathei"S, he has not caught their , 
vices of language.^ 

51. Bourdaloue is almost in the same relation to Bossuet 
Compared ^^ Patru to Le Maistre, though the two orators of 
with Bos- the pulpit are far above those of the bar. As the 

one is short, condensed, plain, reasoning, and, though 
never feeble, not often what is genemlly called eloquent ; so 
the other is animated, figurative, rather diffuse and prodi- 
gal of ornament, addressing the imagination more than the 
judgment, rich and copious in cadence, elevating the hearer 
to the pitch of his own sublimity. Bossuet is sometimes too 
declamatory, and Bourdaloue perhaps sometimes bordere on 
dryness. Much in the sermons of the former is true poetry ; 
but he has less of satisfactory and persuasive reasoning than 
the latter. His tone is also, as in all his writings, too domi- 
neering and dogmatical for those who demand something 
beyond the speaker's authority when they listen. 

52. The sermons, however, of Bossuet, taken generally, are 
Funeral "^^ reckoned in the highest class of his numerous 
diflcoarMfl writings : perhaps scarcely justice has been done to 

**""* ' them. His genius, on the other hand, by universal 
confession, never shone higher than in the six which bear the 
name of Oraisons Funebres. They belong in substance so 
much more naturally to the province of eloquence than of 
theology, that I should have reserved them for another place, 
if the separation would not have seemed rather unexpected to 
the reader. Few works of genius perhaps in the French 
language are better known, or have been more prodigally ex- 
tolled. In that style of eloquence which the ancients called 

1 The public did Justice to Bourdaloue, Tout ^gnlement ostimi et admir6. Cost 

aa they generally do to a «!olid and in;- qu*il avoit reuni en m personne tous lea 

preetiive style of preaching. ** Je crois," grands caract^res de la bonne Eloquence ; 

says Qoujet, p. 300, " que tout le monde U simplicity du discours Chretien avec 

convient qu'aucun autre ne lui est sup^ la majesty et la grandeur, le sublime avec 

rieur. C^est le grand maitre pour I'^lo- TinteUigible et le populaire, la force aveo 

quence de la chaire ; c'est le prince des la douceur, la vehemence avec Tonction. la 

pn§dicateun. Le public n*a jamais 6t6 liberty avec la justcsso. et la plus Tira 

partage sur wn siget ; la Tille et la cour ardeur awe la plus pure lumiere." 
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demonstrative, or rather descriptive (tirtdeucTucdg), the style of 
panegyric or commemoration, they are doubtless superior to 
those justly celebrated productions of Thucydides and Plato 
that liave descended to us from Greece ; nor has Bossuet been 
equalled by any later writer. Those on the Queen of Eng- 
land, on her daughter the Duchess of Orleans, and on the 
Prince of Cond6, outshine the rest ; and, if a differcnce is to 
be made among these, we might perhaps, after some hesitation, 
confer the palm on the first The range of topics is so vari- 
ous, the thoughts so just, the images so noble and poetical, the 
whole is in such perfect keeping, the tone of awful contem- 
plation is so uniform, that, if it has not any passages of such 
extraordinary beauty as occur in the other two, its general 
effect on the mind is more irresistible.' 

53. In this style, much more of o^ament, more of what 
speaks in the spirit, and even the very phrase, of poetry, to 
the imagination and the heart, is permitted by a rigorous 
criticism, than in forensic or in deliberative eloquence. The 
beauties that rise before the author's vision are not re- 
nounced ; the brilliant colors of his fancy are not subdued ; 
the periods assume a more rhythmical cadence, and emulate, 
like metre itself, the voluptuous harmony of musical intervals : 
the whole composition is more evidently formed to delight ; 
but it will delight to little purpose, or even cease, in any 
strong sense of the word, to do so at all, unless it is ennobled 
by moral wisdom. In this, Bossuet was pre-eminent: his 
thoughts are never subtle or far-fetched ; they have a sort of 
breadth, a generality of application, which is peculiarly re- 
quired in those who address a mixed assembly, and which 
many that aim at what is profound and original are apt to 
miss. It may be confessed, that these funeral discourses are 
not exempt from some defects, frequently inherent in pane- 
g}'rical eloquence ; they are sometimes too rhetorical, and do 

* An English prmeher of cowipicaous the manly grief of an entire nation in Um 

TOn9wn for eloquence was called upon, withering of those viidons of hope which 

within no great length of time, to eaiu< wait upon the untried youth of royalty, in 

late the funeral >disoounie of Bomuet on its sympathy with grandeur annihilated, 

the sudden death of Henrietta of Orleans, with beauty and innocence precipitated 

He had before him a subject incomparably into the tomb. Nor <lid he sink beneath his 

mora deep in interest, more fertile in great subject, except as compared with BoMuet. 

and touching as(«ociations : he had to de- The sermon to which my alluKion will be 

aeribe, not the fiUse sorrow of courtiers, understood is esteemed by many the finest 

not tlie shriek of sudtlen surpri.'«e that effort of this preacher: but, if read to- 

eehoed by night in the halls of Versailles, gether with th:it of its prototype, it will 

not the apocryphal penitence of one so be laid aside as almost feeble and onim 

laiot«d bjr Um world's interoourM, but preisiv«. 
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not appear to show so little effort as some have fancied ; the 
amplifications arc sometimes too unmeasured; the language 
sometimes borders too nearly on that of the stage ; above all, 
there is a tone of adulation not quite pleasing to a calm 
posterity. 

54. F16chier (the third name of the seventeenth century, 
Fi6chier ^^^ IMassillou belongs only to the next), like Bossuet, 
has been more celebrated for his funeral sermons 
than for any others ; but in this line it is unfortunate for him 
to enter into unavoidable competition with one whom he can- 
not rival. The French critics extol F16chier for the arrange- 
ment and harmony of his periods ; yet even in this, according 
to La Harpe, he is not essentially superior to Bossuet ; and to 
an English ear, accustomed to the long swell of our own 
writera and of the Ciceronian school in Latin, he will proba- 
bly not give so much gratification. He does not want a moral 
dignity, or a certain elevation of thought, without which the 
funeral panegyric must be contemptible : but he has not 
the majestic tone of Bossuet ; he does not, like him, raise the 
heroes and princes of the earth in order to abase them by 
paintings of mortality and weakness ; or recall the hearer in 
every passage to something more &wrful than human power, 
and more magnifi(;ent than human grandeur. This religious 
solemnity, so characteristic in Bossuet, is hardly felt in the less 
emphatic sentences of Flechier. Even where his exordium 
is almost worthy of comparison, as in the funeral discourse 
on Turenne, we find him degenerate into a trivial eulogy, and 
he flatters both more profusely and with less skilL His style 
is graceful, but not without affectation and false taste.^ La 
Harpe has compared him to Isocrates among the orators of 
Greece ; the place of Demosthenes being, of course, reserved 
for Bossuet* 

1 (La Harpe JusUy ridicules an expres- foonery. *' The language of S^peri/* Uie 

Bion of F16chier, in his funeral sermon on same writer observes, ** is always full of 

Madame de Montausier : " Un ancien dlsait dignity and harmony. He inlaid it with 

autrefois que les hommes ^talent nes pour splendid and elegant expnasions, and has 

Taction et pour la conduite du monde, et thus obtained a place among the authors 

que les dame* n'^taient ntes que pour le to whom authority has been giren by the 

repoe et pour la retndte." — 1842.] Delia Crusca dictionary. His periods ore 

* The native critics ascribe a reform in flowing, natural, and mtelligible, without 
the style of preaching to Paolo Segneri, the affectation of obsolete Tuscaninms. 
whom Comiani does not henitate to call, which pass for graces of the language with 
with the sanction, he says, of posterity, many." Tiraboschi, with much commen- 
the &ther of Italian eloquence. It is to djition of Segneri, admits that we find in 
be remembered, that in no country has the him some vestiges of the fklse taste be en- 
pulpit been so much d^raded by empty deavored to reform. The very little that 
declamaUon, and even by a stupid bujp 1 have seen of the aormons of Segneri f^vet 
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55. Tlie style of preaching in England was less ornamen- 
tal, and spoke less to the imagination and affections, ^^ j. . 
than these celebrated writers of the Galiican iwnnoni: 
(.'hurch ; but in some of our chief divines it had ^^^^^^' 
its own excellences. The sermons of Barrow display a 
strength of mind, a comprehensiveness and fertility, which 
have rarely been equalled. No better proof can be given 
than his eight sermons on the government of the tongue : 
copious and exhaustive without tautology or supeiiluous 
declamation, they are, in moral preaching, what the best 
parts of Aristotle are in ethical philosophy, with more of 
development and a more extensive observation. It would be 
said of these sermons, and indeed, with a few exceptions, of 
all those of Barrow, that they are not what is now called 
evangelical: they indicate the ascendency of an Arminian 
party, dwelling, far more than is usual in the pulpit, on 
moral and rational, or even temporal inducements, and some- 
times hardly abstaining from what would give a little offence 
in later times.^ His quotations also from ancient philoso- 
phers, though not so numerous as in Taylor, are equally 
uncongenial to our ears. In his style, notwithstanding its 
richness and occasional vivacity, we may censui*e a redun- 
dancy, and excess of apposition : it is not sufiicient to avoid 
strict tautology ; no second phrase (to lay down a genei*al 
rule not without exception) should be so like the fii*st, that 
the reader would naturally have understood it to be comprised 

no fanprenkm of any merit that can be poi ▼! fkta pregar tanto da un Dio per toI 

reckoned more than relative to the luixe- crocefiam? confuHone! ritupt>ro! 

Table tone of hia predecessors. The fol- O rergogna!" — Raccolta di }*twv Italiaue 

lowing specimen is from one of his most (in Claiwici Italian!), toI. ii. p. 345. 

admired sermons : ** £ Cri!<to nou potrl This is certainly not the nmnnor of Boa- 

ottenere da voi che gli rimettiate un torto, suet, and more like that of a third-rute 

un affronto, un aggrayio, una parolina? Metliodifit au)ong us. 

Che Torreste da Chr&to ? Vorre^te ch' egli > Thus, in his sermon agnin.Kt eril- 

Ti si gettasae suppliclieyole a piedi a rhie- speaking(xTi.), Barrow treats it as fit " fnr 

derri questa gnuda? lo son quasi per rustic lyuors. or men of ronr^efit rduration 

dire ch' egli C farebbe ; perche se non and employment, who, having their minds 

dubiti di proetrarsi a piedi di un traditore, debased by being couTfrrant in nieanefrt 

qua!' era Oiuda, di lavarglieU. di asciugar- affairs, do vent their M)rry pHfhions. and 

glieli, di baciarglieli, non si vergognerebbe, bicker about their petty conremn.rnts, in 

cred* io, di fimd vedere ginocchioui a pi^ such strains; who alto, not biiii): nipnble 

▼OPtri. Ma Ti fa bisogno di tanto per of a fidr reputation, or sem^ible of divgrare 

nmoTerri a compiacerlo? Ah Caralieri. to themselves, do little value the rredit of 

Cavalieri, io non vorrel queeta volta farvi others, or care for nsperhing it. But such 

arrossire. Nel resto io so di certo, che se language is unworthy of thora persons, 

altrettanto foase a voi domandato da quella and cannot cahily be drawn from them, 

donna che chiamate la roMtra dama, da who are wont to exen-ixe their though ta 

quella, di cui fbrsennati idolatmte U volto, about nobler matters," &c. No one would 

indovinate le voglie, ambite le gnude, non renture this now from the pulpit. 
vi tuwta pregar tanto a concedngltelo. S 
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therein. Barrow's language is more antiquated and formal 
than 'that of his age ; and he abounds too much in uncom- 
mon words of Latin derivation, frequently such as appear to 
have no authority but his own. 

5G. South*s sermons begin, in order of date, before the 
Restoration, and come down to nearly the end of 
the century. They were much celebrated at the 
time, and retain a portion of their renown. This is by no 
means surprising. South had great qualifications for that 
popularity which attends the pulpit ; and his manner was at 
that time original. Not diffuse, not learned, not formal in 
argument like Barrow, with a more natural structure of sen- 
tences ; a more pointed, though by no means a more fair and 
satisfactory, turn of reasoning ; with a style clear and English, 
free from all pedantry, but abounding with those colloquial 
novelties of idiom, which, though now become vulgar and 
offensive, the age of Charles II. affected ; sparing no personal 
or temporary sarcasm, but, if he seems for a moment to tread 
on the verge of buffoonery, recovering himself by some 
stroke of vigorous sense and language, — such was the witty 
Dr. South, whom the courtiers delighted to hear. His sermons 
want all that is called unction, and sometimes even earnest- 
ness, which is owing, in a great measure, to a perpetual tone of 
gibing at rebels and fanatics ; but there is a masculine spirit 
about them, which, combined with their peculiar characteristics, 
would naturally fill the churches where he might be heard. 
South appears to bend towards the Arminian theology, without 
adopting so much of it as some of his contemporaries. 

57. Tlie sermons of Tillotson were for half a century 
more read than any in our language. They are 
now bought almost as waste paper, and hardly read 
at all. Such is the fickleness of religious taste, as abundantly 
numeroas instances would prove. Tillotson is reckoned ver- 
bose and languid. He has not the former defect in nearly so 
great a degree as some of his eminent predecessors ; but there 
is rertainly little vigor or vivacity in his style. Full of the 
Romish controversy, he is perpetually recurring to that 
** world's debate ; " and he is not much less hostile to all 
the Calvinistic tenets. What is most remarkable in the 
theology of Tillotson, is his strong assertion, in almost all his 
sermons, of the principles of natural religion and morality, 
not only as the basis of all revelation, without a dependence 
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on which it cannot be believed, but as nearly coincident with 
Christianity in their extent ; a length to which few at present- 
would be ready to follow him. Tillotson is always of a tole- 
rant and catholic spirit, enforcing right actions rather than 
orthodox opinions, and obnoxious, for that and other reasons, 
to all the bigots of his own age. 

58. It has become necessary to draw towards a conclusion 
of this chapter : the materials are far from being Kxpoidtory 
exhausted. In exjwsitory, or, as some call it, exe- '*»«»>oKy- 
getical theology, the English divines had already taken a 
conspicuous station. Andres, no partial estimator of Protes- 
tant writere, extols them with marked praise.* Those who 
belonged to the earlier part of the century form a portion of 
a vast collection, — the Critici Sacri, published by one Bee, a 
bookseller, in 1 660. This was in nine folio volumes ; and in 
1669, Matthew Pool, a nonconforming minister, produced his 
Synopsis Criticorum in five volumes ; being in great measure 
an abridgment and digest of the former. 13ee complained of 
the infraction of his copyright, or rather his equitable interest ; 
but such a dispute hardly jKjrtaius to our history.* Tiie work 
of Pool was evidently a more original labor than the former 
Hammond, Patrick, and otiicr conunentators, do honor to the 
Anglican Church in the latter part of the century. 

69. Pearson's Exposition of the Apostles' Creed, published 
in 1659, is a standarid book in English divinity. It penrmnon 
expands, beyond the litenil })urport of the creed **»«^''««*- 
itself, to most articles of orthodox belief, and is a valuable 
summary of arguments and authorities on that side. The 
closeness of Pearson, and his judicious selections of proofs, 
distinguish him from many, especially the earlier thcologiaas. 
Some might surmise that his undeviating adherence to what 
he calls the church is hardly consistent with independence of 
thinking ; but, considered as an advocate, he is one of much 
judgment and skill. Such men as Pearson and Stillingfleet 
would have been conspicuous at the bar, which we could not 
quite affirm of Jeremy Taylor. 

60. Simon, a regular priest of the congregation called The 
Oratory, which has been rich in eminent men, owes much of 
his fame to his Critical History of the Old Testament. This 
work, bold in many of its positions, as it then seemed to both 

> '* I 8oU Tnglesi, ch« unplo »pailo son opera rl pennettewe t«ner dietro a tutti i 
dorrebbrooo occupuv In qoeeto capo dell* pi J degni della nostra sUma ? *' — Vul. ]dx. 
»Uca ncra, m 1' btituto dalla noatr' p. 258. * Chalmen. 
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the Catholic and Protestant orthodox, after being nearly 
Bimon'8 strangled by Bossuet in France, appeared at Rot- 
OriUcai terdani in 1 685. Bossuet attacked it with extreme 
iiistorieB. vivacity, but with a real inferiority to Simon both 
in learning and candor.* Le Clerc, on his side, carped more 
at the Critical History than it seems to deserve. Many para- 
doxes, as they then were called, in this famous w^ork, are now 
received as truth, or at least pass without reproof. Simon 
may possibly be too prone to novelty ; but a love of truth as 
well as great acuteness are visible throughout. His Critical 
History of the New Testament was published in 1689, and 
one or two more works of a similar description before the 
close of the century. 

61. I have on a former occasion adverted, in a correspond- 
ing chapter, to publications on witchcraft and similar super- 
stitions. Several might be mentioned at this time : the belief 
in such tales was assailed by a prevalent scepticism which 
called out their advocates. Of these the most unworthy to 
have exhibited their great talents in such a cause were our 
own philosophers, Henry More and Joseph Glanvil. The 
Sadducismus Triumphatus, or Treatise on Apparitions, by the 
latter, has passed through several editions ; while his Scepsis 
Scientifica has hardly been seen, perhaps, by six living per- 
sons. A Dutch minister, by name Bekker, raised a great 
clamor against himself by a downright denial of all power to 
the devil, and consequently to his supposed instruments, the 
ancient beldams of Holland and other countries. His Monde 
Enchant^, originally published in Dutch, is in four volumes, 
written in a systematic manner, and with tedious prolixity- 
There was no ground for imputing infidelity to the author, 
except the usual ground of calumniating every one who quits 
the beaten path in theology ; but his explanations of Scrip- 
ture, in the case of the demoniacs and the like, are, as usual 
with those who have taken the same line, rather forced. The 
fourth volume, which contains several curious stories of ima- 
gined possession, and some wliich resemble wliat is now called 
magnetism, is the only part of Bekker's once-celebrated book 
that can be read with any pleasure. Bekker was a Cartesian, 
and his theory was built too much on Cartesian assumptions 
of the impossibility of spirit acting on body. 

> D6fenM de la Tndltkm dee Sftinto primte i Treronx, Id. toI. It. p. 818; 
Pftres ; (Euvres de Bossaet, toI. t., and BaoMttt, Vi« de Boeniet, It. 276. 
Instractiooui vox la Venioii da N. T., im- 
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k The Aristotelian and scholastic metaphysics, though 
shaken on every side, and especially by the rapid Aristoteiun 
progress of the Cartesian theories, had not lost their metaphysics. 
hold over the theologians of the Roman Church, or even 
the Protestant universities, at the beginning of this period, 
and hardly at its close. Brucker enumerates several writers 
of that class in Grermany ; ^ and we find, as late as 1 693, a 
formal injunction by the Sorbonne, that none who taught phi- 
losophy in the colleges under its jurisdiction should introduce 
any novelties, or swerve from the Aristotelian doctrine.* The 
Jesuits, rather unfortunately for their credit, distinguished 
themselves as strenuous advocates of the old philosophy, and 
thus lost the advantage they had obtained in philology as 
enemies of barbarous prejudice, and encouragers of a progres- 
sive spirit in their disciples. Rapin, one of their most accom- 
plished men, after speaking with little respect of the Novum 
Organum, extob the disputations of the schools as the best 
method in the education of young men, who, as he fancies, 
have too little experience to delight in physical science.^ 

> Vol. It. 8«e his long and laborious Aristotellca doctrinsB studere, qnam hac- 

diapter on the Aristotelian philosophers tenus usorpatum fUerit in Academil Pa- 

of the dxteenth and serenteenth centu- risiensi, oensuit Societas ir\jungendum cms 

ries : no one else seems to hare done more illis, imo et iis qui docent philoeophiam in 

than copy Brucker. collegiis suo regimini creditifl, ne deinceps 

* ** Cum reiatum easet ad Sorietatem noritatibus studeant, aut ab Arijitoteiioa 

(Sorbonicam) nonnulloe philosophic pro- doctrina deflertant. 31 Dec. 1608.'* — Ar> 

iwsnrw, ex iis etiam aliquando qui ad So> gentr^, CoUectio Judkiorum, ii. 150. 

detatem anhelant, noras quasdam doc- ' Reflexions sur la I^ot'ti-^uc, p. 868. 

trioM la philoiophids aectari, minusque He admits, howerer, that to introdoM 
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2. It 18 a difficult and dangerous choice, in a new state of 

public opinion (and we have to make it at present), 
cune^ ^ between that which may itself pass away, and that 
\vh^ which must efface what has gone before. Those who 

clung to the ancient philosophy believed that Bacon 
and Descartes were the idols of a transitory fashion, and that 
the wisdom of long ages would regain its ascendency. They 
were deceived, and their own reputation has been swept off 
with the systems to which they adhered. Thomas White, an 
English Catholic priest, whose Latin appellation is Albius, 
endeavored to maintain the Aristotelian metaphysics and the 
scholastic terminology in several works, and especially in an 
attack upon GlanviPs Vanity of Dogmatizing. This book, 
entitled Sciri, I know only through GlanviFs reply in his 
second edition, by which White appears to be a mere Aristo- 
telian. He was a friend of Sir Kenelm Digby, who was him- 
self, though a man of considerable talents, incapable of disen- 
tangling his mind from the Peripatetic hypotheses. The 
power of words indeed is so great ; the illusions of what is 
called realism, or of believing that general terms have an 
objective exterior being, are so natural, and especially so 
bound up both with our notions of essential, especially theolo- 
gical, truth, and with our popular language, — that no man 
could in that age be much censured for not casting off his 
fetters, even when he had heard the call to liberty from 
some modem voices. We find that, even after two centuries 
of a better method, many are always ready to fall back into a 
verbal process of theorizing. 

3. Logic was taught in the Aristotelian method, or rather 
j^ . in one which, with some change for the worse, had 

been gradually founded upon it. Burgersdicius, 
in this and in other sciences, seems to have been in repute • 
Smiglceius also is mentioned with praise.^ These lived both 

more experiment and obciervation would ne sert la religion poor s^expliqner dans 

be an Improvument. ** Du reste II y a ap- ks dccisionfi/' 

parence que lea loix, aui n^ muffrent ^ ** 1a Logique de Smiglecius," nays Rft- 

point d'innovation dans 1 usage des chores pin/' est un bel ouvrage." The same writer 

univerwllement stabiles, n^autori«eront proceeds to observe, that the Spaniards of 

point d'autre m^thode que celle qxii est the preceding oentvirv had corrupted logic 

aujourd'hul en usage dans les unirer- by their subtilties. "Ensejetantdansdee 

sites; afin de ne pas donner trop de 11- speculations creuses qui n'aroient rien de 

cenco 4 la passion qu'on a naturellement r^l, leurs philosophes trouvSrent Tart 

pour les nouvelles opinions, dont le cours d'avoir de la raison malgr^ le bon sens, et 

est d'une dangereuse con«6auence dans de donner de la couleur, et m&ne je n« 

nn ^tat bien regie ; m particullerement seals quo! de sp^deuse, k ee qui et^t dA 

que la philoeophte est un des oiganes dont plus dendscmnable." — p. 882. But thlt 
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in the former part of the century. But they were superseded, 
at least in England, by Wallis, whose Institutio Logiese ad 
Communes Usus Accomroodata was published in 1 687. He 
claims, as an improvement upon the received system, the 
classifying singular propositions among universals.^ Ramus 
had made a third class of them, and in this he seems to have 
been generally followed. Aristotle, though it does not appear 
that he is explicit on the subject, does not rank them as par- 
ticular. That Wallis is right will not be doubted by any one 
at present ; but his originality we must not assert. The same 
had been perceived by the authors of the Port- Royal Logic ; 
a work to which he has made no allusion.^ Wallis claims also 
as his own the method of reducing hypothetical to categorical 
syllogisms, and proves it elaborately in a separate dissertation. 
A smaller treatise, still much used at Oxford, by Aldrich, 
Compendium Artis Logicse, 1691, is clear and concise, but 
seems to contain nothing very important ; and he alludes to 
the Art de Penser in a tone of insolence, which must rouse 
indignation in those who are acquainted with that excellent 
work. Aldrich's censiu*es are, in many instances, mere cavil 
and misrepresentation : I do not know that they are right in 
any.' Of the Art de Penser itself, we shall have something 
to say in the course of this chapter. 

4. Before we proceed to those whose philosophy may be 
reckoned original, or at least modem, a very few de- gtaniey's 
serve mention who have endeavored to maintain or History of 
restore that of antiquity. Stanley's History of ***»"«»p»v- 
Philosophy, in 1 655, is in great measure confined to biography, 

mutt hATe been rather the IKnlt of their triuA reoenerint ; eoqti« multa introdiix> 

metaphyBlct than of what it ftrictly erint incommoda de quibus fuo loco dice* 

ealled logie. tur." — p. 125. He hu afterwards a 

> '* Atque hoe dgnanter notatum relim, aeparate dimertation or thesis to prom 

quia noms Ante hie ridear, et prseter this more at length. It seems that thn 

Riorum loqnendi Ibrmulam hsec dicere. Bamists held a third class of propofiitioiui, 

Nam plerlqna logici propoeitionem quam neither nnirersal nor particular, to which 

Toeaat dngularon, hoe est, de sut^to they gare the name of propria^ equivalent 

faidiTidao dTe stngulari, pro particular! to singular. 

habent, non uniTersali. Sed perperam hoc * Art de Penser, part U. chap. iii. 

ftfdunt, et pneter mentem Aristotelis * One of Aldrlch-s chaiges against the 

(qui. quantum memini, nunquam cjusmo- author of the Art de Penser is, that ha 

dl singularem, rifv Kara uepoc appellat brings forward as a great discovery the 

aut pro taU habet), et pr«ter rei naturam : •qa»»ity of the angles of a chiUagon to 1996 

Non enlm hie agltur de particularitate right angles ; and another is, that he gives 

«.I^U <quod aro^ vocat Aristotelis, SarhLTb^fe^^flTS^l'SS •" 

BOO Kara /upoc) ■«i <!• partUlitate prst- pecting the Oxford students for whom he 

dieatkmia. . . . Neque ego interim novator wrote to believe that Antony Amauld 

eenaendus sum qui hsec dixerim. sed ilU neiUier knew the first book of Euclid doi 

poCiaa DOvaloFM qui ab AiistoteUca doe- ttM mare nuUmanti of eommoa logio. 

VOL. IV. 6 
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and compreliends no name later than Cameades. Most is 
derived froip Diogenes Laertius ; but an analysis of the Pla- 
tonic philosophy is given from Aleiuous, and the author has 
compiled one of the Peripatetic system from Aristotlfe himself. 
The doctrine of the Stoics is also elaborately deduced from 
various sources. Stanley, on the whole, brought a good deal 
from an almost untrodden field ; but he is merely an historian, 
and never a critic of philosophy.^ 

5. Gale's Court of the Gentiles, which appeared partly in 
Gale's Court 1669 and partly in later years, is incomparably a 
of Gentiles, more learned work than that of Stanley. Its aim is 
to prove that all heathen philosophy, whether barbaric or 
Greek, was borrowed from the Scriptures, or at least from the 
Jews. The first part is entitled. Of Philology, which traces 
the same leading principle by means of language ; the second, 
Of Philosophy ; the third treats of the Vanity of Philosophy ; 
and the fourth, of Reformed Philosophy, " wherein Plato's 
moral and metuphysic or prime philosophy is reduced to an 
usual form and method." Gsle has been reckoned among 
Platonic! philosophers, and indeed he professes to find a great 
resemblance between the philosophy of Plato and his own. 
But he is a determined Calvinist in all respects, and scruples 
not to say, '' Whatever God wills is just, because he wills it ; " 
and again, '< God willeth nothing without himself because it 
is just, but it is therefore just because he willeth it. The 
reasons of good and evil extrinsic to the divine essence are 
all dependent on the divine will, either decement or legisla- 
tive." ^ It is not likely that Plato would have acknowledged 
such a disciple. 

6. A much more eminent and enlightened man than Grale, 
Cudworth'B I^ph Cudworth, by his IntellectuiJ System of the 
Intellectual Universe, published in 1678, but written several 

^" ™" years before, placed himself in a middle point be- 
tween the declining and rising schools of philosophy : more 
independent of authority, and more close perhaps in argument, 
than the former ; but more prodigal of learning, more technical 
in language, and less conversant with analytioii and inductive 



> [In former editlona, through an over- tor the source of thi^ &b<take, which 

tight altogether inexplicable by me at pre- courteously pointed bnc to me ; but I 

sent, I had said that Stanley doee not think it fitter to make tbi» pabllo acknow- 

mmition Epicuruiif who occupies a con- ledgmmi^ than sUnxtly to withdraw tiM 

dderable space in the Uistory of Philoso- sentence.— 18470 

pbj. I have searched my notes in Tain * Part It. p. 880. 
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processes of reasoning, than the latter. Upon the whole, how- 
ever, he belongs to the school of antiquity ; and probably his 
wish was to be classed with it. Cudworth was one of those 
whom Hobbes had roused by the atheistic and immoral theo- 
ries of the Leviathan ; nor did any antagonist perhaps of that 
philosopher bring a more vigorous understanding to the com- 
bat. This understanding was not so much obstructed in its 
own exercise by a vast erudition, as it is sometimes concealed 
by it from the reader. Cudworth has passed more for a 
recorder of ancient philosophy, than for one who might stand 
in a respectable class among philosophers ; and his work, 
though long, being unfinished, as well as full of digression, its 
object has not been fully apprehended. • 

7. This object was to establish the liberty of human actions 
airainst the fatalists. Of these he lays it down that .^ . . ^ 
there are three kmds : the first atheistic ; the second 
admitting a Deity, but one acting necessarily and without 
moral perfections ; the third granting the moral attributes of 
Grod, but asserting all human actions to be governed by neces- 
sary laws which he has ordained. The first book of the In- 
tellectual System, which alone is extant, relates wholly to the 
proofs of the existence of a Deity against the atheistic fatal- 
ists, his moral nature being rarely or never touched ; so that 
the greater and more interesting part of the work, for the 
Bake of which the author projected it, is wholly wanting, 
unless we take for fragments of it some writings of the author 
preserved in the British Museum. 

8. The first chapter contains an account of the ancient 
corpuscular philosophy, which, till corrupted by Leu- sketch 
cippus and Democritus, Cudworth takes to have *^^^ 
been not only theistic, but more consonant to theistic princi- 
ples than any other. These two, however, brought in a 
fatalism grounded on their own atomic theory. In the second 
chapter, he states very fully and fairly all their arguments, or 
rather all that have ever been adduced on the atheistic side. 
In the third, he expatiates on the hylozoic atheism, as he calls 
it, of Strato, which accounts the universe to be animated in 
all its parts, but without a single controlling intelligence ; and 
adverts to another hypothesis, which gives a vegetable but 
not sentient life to the world. 

9. This leads Cudworth to his own &mous theory of a 
plastic nature, a device to account for the operations of physical 
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laws without the continued agency of the Deity. Of this plastic 
His plastic energy he speaks in rather a confused and indefinite 
nature. manner, giving it in one place a sort of sentient 
life, or what he calls " a drowsy unawakened cogitation," and 
always treating it as an entity or real being. Tliis language 
of Cud worth, and indeed the whole hypothesis of a plastic 
nature, was unable to stand the searching eye of Bayle, who, 
in an article of his dictionary, pointed out ita unphilosophical 
and dangerous assumptions. Le Clerc endeavored to support 
Cudworth against Bayle, but with little success.^ It has had, 
however, some partisans, though rather among physiologists 
than metaphysicians. Grew adopted it to explain vegetation ; 
and the plastic nature differs only, as I conceive, from what 
Hunter and Abemethy have called life in organized bodies 
by ita more extensive agency : for if we are to believe that 
there is a vital power, not a mere name for the sequence of* 
phenomena, which marshals the molecules of animal and 
vegetable substance, we can see no reason why a similar 
energy should not determine other molecules to assume geome- 
trical figures in crystallization. The error or paradox con- 
sists in assigning a real unity of existence, and a real power 
of causation, to that which is unintelligent. 

10. The fourth chapter of the Intellectual System, of vast 
Hii accoTint l^'^gt'hj ^^^ Occupying half the entire work, launches 
ofoidphiio- into a sea of old philosophy, in order to show the 
'^^ ^' unity of a supreme God to have been a general 
belief of antiquity. "In this fourth chapter," he says, "we 
were necessitated by the matter itself to run out into philolo- 
gy and antiquity, as also in the other parts of the book we do 
often give an account of the doctrine of the ancients ; which, 
however some over-severe philosophers may look upon fasti- 
diously or undervalue and depreciate, yet as we conceived it 
often necessary, so possibly may the variety thereof not be 
ungrateful to others, and this mixture of philology throughout 
the whole sweeten and allay the severity of philosophy to 
them; the main thing which the book pretends to, in the 
mean time, being the philosophy of religion. But, for our 
part, we neither call philology, nor yet philosophy, our mis- 
tress, but serve ourselves of either as occasion requireth."' 

11. The whole fourth chapter may be reckoned one great 
episode; and, as it contains a store of useftil knowledge on 

^ BlbUoth^tt« ChoUe, toI. t. • Pxelkoe, p. 87. 
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aucient philosophy, it has not only been more read than the 
remaining part of the Intellectual System, but has been 
the cause, in more than one respect, that the work has 
been erroneously judged. Thus Cudworth has been reckoned, 
by very respectable authorities, in the Platonic school of phi- 
losophers, and even in that of the later Platonists ; for which 
I perceive little other reason than that he has gone diffusely 
into a supposed resemblance between the Platonic and Chris- 
tian Trinity. Whether we agree ^vith liim in this or no, the 
subject is insulated, and belongs only to the history of theolo- 
gical opinion : in Cudworth's own philosophy, he appears to 
be an eclectic ; not the vassal of Plato, Plotinus, or Aristotle, 
though deeply versed in them all.^ 

1 2. In the fiflh and last chapter of the first and only book 
of the Intellectual System, Cudworth, reverting to 
the various atheistical arguments which he had stat- menS^ 
ed in the second chapter, answers them at great Jfjjjj^ 
length, and, though not without much erudition, 
perhaps more than was requisite, yet depending chiefly on his 
own stores of reasoning. And inasmuch as even a second- 
rate philosopher ranks higher in literary precedence than the 
most learned reporter of other men's doctrine, it may be 
unfortunate for Cudworth's reputation that he consumed so 
much time in the preceding chapter upon mere learning, even 
though that should be reckoned more useful than his own 
reasonings. These, however, are frequently valuable ; and, as 
I have intimated alwve, he is partially tinctured by the philo- 
sophy of his own generation, while he endeavors to tread in 
the ancient paths. Yet he seems not aware of the place 
which Bacon, Descartes, and Gfissendi were to hold ; and not 
only names them sometimes with censure, hardly with praise, 
but most inexcusably throws out several intimations that they 
had designedly served the cause of atheism. The disposition 
of the two former to slight the argument from final causes, 
though it might justly be animadverted upon, could not 
warrant this most uncandid and untrue aspersion. But 

1 ['* Cudworth/^ nyt a late rery learned oeptfre repregentationi!. He deterrea the 
andstrong-mindedwriter, ''should be read highent praise for latef^rity as a writer: 
with the notes of Mosheim : unless, in- his learning was superabundant, and his 
deed, one be so acquainted with the pnilo- intellect ri^rous enough to wield it to his 
■ophjr and religion of the ancients, and so purpose. But he transfers his own eon- 
accustomed to reasoning, and to estimating ceptions to the heathen philosophers and 
the power and the ambiguity of language, reUgionists,^' &c. — Norton on Grenuin» 
as to be able to oorreot for himmlf his de- imm of Gospels, vol. ii. p. 215. —1847.] 
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justice was even-handed. Cudworth himself did not escape 
the slander of bigots : it was idly said by Dryden, that he had 
put the arguments against a Deity so well, that some thought 
he had not answered them ; and, if Warburton may be be- 
lieved, the remaining part of the Intellectual System was 
never published, on account of the world's malignity in judg- 
ing of the first.^ Probably it was never written. 

13. Cudworth is too credulous and uncritical about ancient 
writings, defending all as genuine, even where his own age 
had been sceptical. His terminology is stiff and pedantic, as 
is the case with all our older metaphysicians, abounding in 
words which the English language has not recognized. He 
is full of the ancients, but rarely quotes the schoolmen* 
Hobbes is the adversary with whom he most grapples : the 
materialism, the resolving all ideas into sensation, the low 
morality of that writer, were obnoxious to the animadversion 
of so strenuous an advocate of a more elevated philosophy. 
In some respects, Cudworth has, as I conceive, much the 
advantage ; in others, he will generally be thought by our 
metaphysicians to want precision and logical reasoning ; and, 
upon the whole, we must rank him, in philosophical acumen, 
far below Hobbes, Malebranche, and Locke, but also £u* 
above any mere Aristotelians or retailera of Scotus and 
Aquinas.^ 

14. Henry More, though by no means less eminent than 

Cudworth in his own age, ought not to be placed on 
the same level. Moi*e fell not only into the mystical 
notions of the later Platonists, but even of the Cabalistic 
writers. His metaphysical philosophy was borrowed in great 
measure from them ; and though he was in correspondence 
with Descartes, and enchanted with the new views that 
opened upon him, yet we find that he was reckoned much less 
of a Cartesian afterwards, and even wrote against parts of 
the theory.' The most peculiar tenet of More was the exten- 
sion of spirit : acknowledging and even striving for the soul's 
immateniality, he still could not conceive it to be unextended. 

*■ Warburton'fl preface to DiTine Leg»* about the omnlproaenoe of the Deity: 

tlon, Tol. ii. Descartes thought that he waa '* partont k 

* [The inferiority of Cad worth to Hobbes raiflon de sa puisaaoce, et qu'Ji raiaon de 
Is not at present rery manifest to me. — son essence il n'a absoluroent ancune rela- 
1847.] tion an lien." More, who may be railed a 

* Baillet, Vie de Descartes, lir. rii. It lorer of extension, maintained a strictly 
most be observed that More nerer wholly local presence. — (Barras de DesoartM^ 
agrued with Descwtes. Thus they di£fered rol. x. p. 288. 
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Yet it seems evident, that if we give extension as well as 
figure, which is implied in finite extension, to the single self- 
conscious monad, qualities as heterogeneous to thinking as 
material impenetrability itself, we shsdl find it in vain to deny 
the possibility at least of the latter. Some, indeed, might 
question whether what we call matter is any real being at all, 
except as extension under peculiar conditions. But this con- 
jecture need not here be pressed. 

15. Gassendi himself, by the extensiveness of his erudition, 
may be said to have united the two schools of specu- ^^ 
lative philosophy, the historical and the experimental ; 
though the character of his mind determined him far more 
towards the latter. He belongs, in point of time, rather to the 
earlier period of the centuiy ; but, his Syntagma Philosophi- 
cum having been published in I608, we have deferred the 
review of it for this volume. This posthumous work, in two 
volumes folio, and nearly 1,600 pages closely printed in 
double colunms, is divided into three parts, — the Logic, the 
Physi(fe, and the Ethics; the second occupying more than 
five-sixths of the whole. The Logic is introduced by two 
proemial books : one containing a history of the science from 
2^no of Elea, the parent of systematic logic, to Bacon ^^ ^^^^ 
and Descartes ;^ the other, still more valuable, on the 
criteria of truth ; shortly criticising also, in a chapter of this 
book, the several schemes of logic which he had merely de- 
scribed in the former. Afler stating very prolixly, as is usual 
with him, the arguments of the sceptics against the evidence 
of the senses, and those of the dogmatics, as he calls them, 
who refer the sole criterion of truth to the understanding, he 
propounds a sort of middle course. It is necessary, he ob- 
serves, before we can infer truth, that there should be some 
sensible sign, alaeijrdv arifttiov ; for, since all the knowledge we 
possess is derived from the sense, the mind must first have 
some sensible image, by which it may be led to a knowledge 
of what is latent and not perceived by sense. Hence we 

> " Pnetereandnm porro non eat ob earn, aDton in eo e«t, ut ben« imagincmur, qua- 
quft est. celebritatem Organum, sire logica tenu« nilt erne imprimis exuenda omnia 
Vranciiwi Baconis Verulamii." He extols pra^udicia, ac novai* deinde notiones ideas- 
Bacon liighly, but gives an analyris of the re ex noria debit^que factiit experimentis 
NoTum Oiganum without much criticism, inducendas. Logica Cartesii recti quidem 
Da Logicae Origine, c. x. Verulamii imitatione ab eo exorditur, quod 

** Logica Verulamii/* Gassendi says in an- ad bene imaginandum praTa pn^udicia 

other place, ^' tota ac per se ad physicam, exuenda, recta rero indueuda ruJt," he, — 

atqu« adeo ad veritatem notitiamve rerum p. 90. 
gannanam habendam oontendit. Praecipui 
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may distinguish in ourselves a double criterion : one by which 
we perceive the sign, namely, the senses ; anothet by which we 
understand through reasoning the latent thing, namely, the 
intellect or rational faculty.^ This he illustrates by the pores 
of the skin, which we do not perceive, but infer their exist- 
ence by observing the permeation of moisture. 

16. In the first part of the treatise itself on Logic, to 
Hi8 theory which thcsc two books are introductory, Gassendi 
ofideas, ]j^yg (Jqwu again his favorite principle, that every 
idea in the mind is ultimately derived &om the senses. But, 
while what the senses transmit are only singular ideas, the 
mind has the faculty of making general ideas out of a number 
of these singular ones when they resemble each other.^ In 
this part of his Logic, he expresses himself clearly and un- 
equivocally a conceptualist. 

17. The Physics were expanded with a prodigality of learn- 
ing upon every province of nature. Gassendi is full of 
quotation ; and his systematic method manifests the compre- 
hensiveness of his researches. In the third book of the 
second part of the third section of the Physics, he treats of 
the immateriality, and, in the fourteenth, of the immortality, 
of the soul, and maintains the affirmative of both propositions. 
This may not be what those who judge of Gassendi merely 
from his objections to the Meditations of Descartes have sup- 
posed. But a clearer insight into his metaphysical theory 
will be obtained from the ninth book of the same part of 
the Physics, entitled De Intellectu, on the Human Under- 
standing. 

18. In this book, after much display of erudition on the 
Andofthft *^"6t3 of philosophers, he determines the soul to be 
nature of an iucorporcal substance, created by God, and infused 

"**" * into the body, so that it resides in it as an informing 
and not merely a present nature, forma informans^ et non 
simpliciter assistens,^ He next distinguishes intellection or 
understanding from imagination or perception ; which is wor- 
thy of particular notice, because, in his controversy with Des- 
cartes, he had thrown out doubts as to any distinction between 

» p. 81. K this pusage be weU attended guished the alaetfrdv arfftdov, the moA- 

to, It ^11 show how the philoeophy of ^^^ aiwodated dgn, ftt)in the unimaginable 

Gasaendi ha* been misunderstood bjr those ^y^^^^ ^f puiTinteUeot, as we shiSl mod 

who confound it with the merely sensual ^^ '^ ' 

school of metaphysicians. No one has > p 93 

more clearly, or more at length, distin- « p[ ^^q 
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them. We have in oorselveB a kind of faculty which enables 
^s, by means of reasoning, to understand that which by no 
endeavors we can imagine or represent to the mind.^ Of 
this, the size of the sun, or innumerable other examples, might 
be given ; the mind having no idea suggested by the imagina- 
tion of the sun's magnitude, but knowing it by a peculiar 
operation of reason. And hence we infer that the intellectual 
soul is immaterial, because it understands that which no mate- 
rial image presents to it ; as we infer also that the imaginative 
faculty is material, because it employs the images supjilied by 
sense. It is true, that the intellect makes use of these sensi- 
ble images as steps towards its reasoning upon things which 
cannot be imagined ; but the proof of its immateriality is 
given by this, that it passes beyond all material images, and 
attains a true knowledge of that whereof it has no image. 

19. Buhle observes, that, in what Gassendi has said on the 
power of the mind to understand what it cannot conceive, 
there is a forgetfulness of his principle, that nothing is in the 
understanding which has not been in the sense. But, unless 
we impute repeated contradictions to this philosopher, he must 
have meant that axiom in a less extended sense than it has 
been taken by some who have since employed it. By that 
which is " in the understanding," he could only intend definite 
images derived from sense, which must be present before the 
mind can exercise any faculty, or proceed to reason up to 
unimaginable things. The fallacy of the sensualist school, 
English and French, has been to conclude that we can have 
no knowledge of that which is not " in the understanding ; " 
an inference true in the popular sense of words, but false in 
the metaphysical. 

20. There is, moreover, Gassendi proceeds, a class of reflex 

1 "ItaqiMMllnnoUiifnteUectAsiipecteii. tI propria, sea ntiocinando, earn esse In 

qnantiocinandoeoproTehiinur, utaliquid sole magnitudiDeiii comprehendit, ac pari 

intelligamaii, quod imaginari, rel e^ju« modo cntera. Nerope ex hoe efHcitur, ut 

habere obTenantem imagioem, quantam- rem idne specie materiali intelligeiu, ease 

cunque animi Tires contenderimu«, non immaterialb debeat: slcuti phantasla ex 

po»«imua." . . . After instancing the rite eo materiali* arguitur, quod materiali 

of the tan, **pofiiiunt conitimilia Mxcenta specie utatur. Ac utitur quidem etiam 

aSerri. . . . Verum quidem istud Hufllciat. intellectus speciebus phantaitia perceptiit, 

ut constet quidpiam no« inteliigere quoa tanquam gradibus. ut ratiocinando awe* 

imaginari non iiceat, et intellectum ita quatur ea, quae deinceps sine speciebus 

eme distinctnm a phantada, ut cum phan- phantasmatiMre intelligit. ned hoc ipsum 

ta«ia habeat materlale« species, sub quibus est quod illins immaterialitatem arguit, 

res Imaglnatnr. non habeat tamen Intel- quod ultra omnem specicm materialem se 

leetns, sub quibus res IntelUgat : neque provehat, quidpiamque cc^us nullam h^" 

«nim uliam, r. g. habet iUius magnitu- Wt phantaama revera agnoeoat." 
dlnia qoam in tole intelligit ; led tantum 
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operations, whereby the mind understands itself and its own 
faculties, and is conscious that it is exercising such 
guuthes acts. And this faculty is superior to any that a 
***fl«Son n^aterial substance possesses; for no body can act 
reflexly on itself, but must move from one place to 
another.^ Our observation, therefore, of our own imaginings, 
must be by a power supenor to imagination itself; for ima- 
gination is employed on the image, not on the perception of 
the image, since there is no image of the act of perception. 

21. The intellect also not only forms universal ideas, but 
perceives the nature of universality. And this seems pecu- 
liar to mankind ; for brutes do not show any thing more than 
a power of association by resemblance. In our own concep- 
tion of an universal, it may be urged, there is always some 
admixture of singularity, as of a particular form, magnitude, 
or color; yet we are able, Gassendi thinks, to strip the 
image successively of all these particular adjuncts.* He seems 
therefore, as has been remarked above, to have held the con- 
ceptualist theory in the strictest manner, admitting the reality 
of universal ideas even as images present to the mind. 

22. Intellection being the proper operation of the soul, it 

is needless to inquire -whether it does this by its own 
lect ftSm nature, or by a peculiar faculty called understanding; 
J*^***" nor should we trouble ourselves about the Aristo- 
telian distinction of the active and passive intellect.' 
We have only to distinguish this intellection from mere con- 
ception derived from the phantasy, which is necessarily as- 
sociated with it. We cannot conceive God in this life, except 
under some image thus supplied ; and it is the same with all 
other incorporeal things. Nor do we comprehend infinite 
quantities, but have a sort of confused image of indefinite 
extension. This is surely a right account of the matter; and, 
if Stewart had paid any attention to these and several other 
passages, he could not have so much misconceived the phi- 
losophy of Gassendi. 

1 " Altenun est genus reflexanim actio- * ** Et ne instes in nobis quoqne, don 
nnm, quibus intellectus seipsum, 8uas- unirersale concipimuSf admiscen semiMi 
que functiones Intelligit, ac ttpeciatlm n aliquid 8ingularitatis, ut certae maguitn- 
intelUgeareahimadTertit. Videlicet hoc niu- dinin, cert«i figune. certi coloris, &c.. ex 
nus est omni facultate corporea superius ; perimur tanien, nisi [sic] simul, saiten 
quoniam quicquid corporeum evt.lta certo saccefti^iTe t>poliari jl nobis naturam quail- 
loco, rire pemianenter, tire succedenter bet spcciali magnitudine, qualibet spedaH 
aUi^^tum est, ut non rersus se, sed solum figure, quolibet speciali colore ; atque its 
rersus aliud diTersum ase procedere poa- de caiteriH." 
•lt.»» » P. 446. 
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23. The mind, as long as it dwells in the body, seems to 
have no intelligible species, except phantasms derived from 
sense. These he takes for impressions on the brain, driven 
to and fro by the animal spirits till they reach the phantastOy 
or imaginative faculty, and cause it to imagine sensible things. 
The soul, in Gassendi's theory, consists of an incorporeal 
part or intellect, and of a corporeal part, the phantasy or 
sensitive soul, which he conceives to be diffused throughout 
the body. The intellectual soul instantly perceives, by its 
union with the phantasy, the images impressed upon the 
latter, not by impulse of these sensible and material species, 
but by intuition of their images in the phantasy.^ Thus, if I 
rightly apprehend his meaning, we are to distinguish, — first, 
the species in the brain, derived from immediate sense or 
reminiscence ; secondly, the image of these conceived by the 
phantasy ; thirdly, the act of perception in the mind itself, 
by which it knows the phantasy to have imagined these 
species, and knows also the species themselves to have, or 
to have had, their external archetypes. This distinction of 
the animus, or reasonable, from the anima, or sensitive soul, 
he took, as he did a great part of his philosophy, from Epi- 
curus. 

24. The phantasy and intellect proceed together, so thai 
they might appear at first to be the same faculty. Not only, 
however, are they different in their operation even as to 
objects which fall under the senses, and are represented to the 
mind ; but the intellect has certain operations peculiar to itself. 
Such is^the apprehension of things which cannot be perceived 
by sense, as the Deity, whom, though we can only imagine as 
corporeid, we apprehend or understand to be otherwise." He 
repeats a good deal of what he had before said on the dis- 
tinctive province of the understanding, by which we reason 
on things incapable of being imagined ; drawing several in- 
stances from the geometry of infinites, as in asymptotes, 
wherein, he says, something is always inferred by reasoning, 

^ " lodem momento intellectas ob in- aliqaid ultra id, quod specie ImagineTe 

tfmain sui pnBMDtiain coh«ereiiti«mque repneeentatur, neque non vimul comltan- 

emn phantona rem eandem oontuetur." — tem talem speciem rel imaginationem ba- 

P. 4G0. beat ; sed quod appreheD<£tt, IntelligatTe 

* *^ Hoe est autem piwter phantasia can- aliquid, ad quod apprehendendum nire per 

eelloe, inteUectAsque ipelat proprlum, po- cipiendum amurgere pbantaida non posslt, 

teetqne adeo talis apprehensio non jiun ut qu«B omnino terminetur ad corporum 

fanaglnatio, led intelligentia rel intellectio •peciem, sen ImagiDem, ex qua illius op» 

did. Non quod inteUectus non aociplat ratio imsginatio appellatur.'' — J bid. 
ansam ab ipsa pbantasia ratiocinandi ess* 
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which we presume to be true, and yet cannot reach hj any 
eflTort of the imagination.^ 

25. I have given a few extracts from Grassendi in order to 
confirm what has been said ; his Mrritings being little 
Shy^Sita- ^^^ ^^ England, and his philosophy not having 
understood been always represented in the same manner. De- 
^ ^ * gerando has claimed, on two occasions, the priority 
for Gassendi in that theory of the generation of ideas which 
has usually been ascribed to Locke.- But Stewart protests 
against this alleged similarity in the tenets of the French and 
English philosophers. ** The remark," he says, " is certain- 
ly just, if restrained to Locke's doctrine as intei-preted by the 
greater part of philosophers on the Continent ; but it is very 
wide of the truth, if applied to it as now explained and modi- 
fied by the most intelligent of his disciples in this country. 
The main scope, indeed, of Gassendi's argument against Des- 
cartes is to materialize that class of our ideas which the 
Lockists as well as the Cartesians consider as the exclusive 
objects of the power of reflection, and to show that these ideas 
are all ultimately resolvable into images or conceptions bor- 
rowed from things external. It is not, therefore, what is 
sound and valuable in this part of Locke's system, but the 
errors grafted on it in the conmients of some of his followers, 
that can justly be said to have been borrowed from Grassendi. 
Nor has Gassendi the merit of originality even in these 
errors; for scarcely a remark on the subject occurs in his 

1 ** In quibuB semper aliqnid argumen- telligence qui n'est pas Imagination, k 

tando colUgitur, quod et venun esse intel- savoir colle par laquelle nous connoissons 

ligimus et imaginando non assequimar par raiAonnement qii-il y a quelque chose 

tunen." outre ce qui tombe rous I'imagination." — 

[Bemier well and clearly expressed the Abr^g^ du Svfiteme de Gaiimndi, rol. iU. 

Important dlsUnction between aladijTu p. 14. Oawendi plainly confines idea to 

and ^-/i-«. which sepajatjs the tw. Pha^nt^^' -inu^nation^ 

^hools of philosophy ; , »°d ">^ P^ « Ilistoire compax4e des Svstimes, 1904, 

Gassendi far apart fr*>" "^J>^-, J^P^J" rol. i. p. 301 ; andBiogr. UnirerseUe, art^ 

sage, howerer. which 1 shall give in French, uq^^^^.,' Yet in iSither of these doea 

cannot he more decisiye than the Latan ^ ueg^^ando adrert expressly to the pe- 

jentencejUBt quoted. " H ne fautpascon- culiaTresemblance between the systt^ 




avons par le ratoonnement, et que nous ti- obligations to his predecessor, I shSSw be 

rons par consequence. D oi ^ient que ;2;^ j^^y^^ "^ ^^y^^ whether he, 

ceux qui se persuadent qu il n'y a aucune ^^^ ^ ^ ^ ,^^^ ^^ ^^^^^ ^^ Q 

substance incorporelle, P»««J«'"«» °«;;"|- read so un^eldy a work as the Synulgma 

solvent rien quedana une esp^ce on image phUosophicum ; but the abrid^beotor 

corporelle, se trompent en ce quMls ne Bemier would haye soflloed. ^^ 
leoonndssent pas qu^il y a une Borte din- 
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works, but what is copied from the accounts transmitted to us 
of the Epicurean metaphysics."* 

26. It will probably appear to those who consider what I 
have quoted from Gassendi, that in his latest writings he did 
not differ so much from Locke, and lead the way so much to 
the school of the French metaphysicians of the eighteenth 
century, as Stewart has supposed. The resemblance to the 
Essay on the Human Understanding in several points, espe- 
cially in the important distinction of what Locke has called 
ideas of reflection from those of sense, is too evident to be 
denied. I am at the same time unable to account in a satis- 
factory mamier for the apparent discrepancy between the lan- 
guage of Gassendi in the Syntagma Philosophicum, and that 
which we find in his objections to the Meditations of Des- 
cartes. No great interval of time had intervened between 
the two works : for his correspondence with Descartes bears 
date in 1641 ; and it appears by that with Louis, Count of 
Angouleme, in the succeeding year, that he was already em- 
ployed on the first part of the Syntagma Philosophicum.' 
Whether he urged some of his objections against the Carte- 
sian metaphysics with a regard to victory rather than truth, 
or, as would be the more candid and perhaps more reasonable 
hypothesis, he was induced by the acuteness of his great an- 
tagonist to review and reform his own opinions, I must leave 
to the philosophical reader.' 

27. Stewart had evidently little or no knowledge of the 
Syntagma Philosophicum. But he had seen an B^„j^,,g 
Abridgment of the Philosophy of . Gassendi by Ber- epitome of 
nier, published at Lyons in 1678, and, finding in ®"^"<" 
this the doctrine of Locke on ideas of reflection, conceived 
that it did not faithfully represent its own original. But this 
was hardly a very plausible conjecture ; Bemier being a man 
of considerable ability, an intimate friend of Grassendi, and 
his epitome being so far from concise that it extends to eight 

1 PreUmloHry Dinertation to BDcyclo- a letter to Rlret, that be should not hare 

]MMUa. examined ao dowlj the metaphyfiicfl of 

* GaMsndl Opera, toI. tI. p. 180. Them Deeearteii, If he had been treated by him 
letten are intereeting to those who would with as much politenera as he had ex- 
•tody the philoeophy of Qassendi. perted. Vie de Descartes, lir. ri. The 

• BalUet, fai his life or DcMartee, would retort of Deeeart«s,"0 Oaro !'*(«» ▼ol. iU. 
had Qt to think that Gassendi was too of this work, p. 86) offended Oassendlf 
oraeh lniliMD€«d by peraonal motiTee in and caused a coldness ; which, according 
writfaif afainst Descartes, who had men- to Baillet, Sorbi^re aggrarated, actins a 
ttooed the phenomena of parhelia, without treacherous part in exasperating the mind 
alladtng to a dissertation of Gassendi on of Gassendi. 

ttaeralQsei. The latter. It seems, owns In 
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small volumes. Having not indeed collated the two books, 
but read them within a short interval of time, I can say that 
Bernier has given a faithful account of the philosophy of Gas- 
sendi, as it is contained in the Syntagma Philosophicum^ — for 
he takes notice of no other work ; nor has he here added any 
thing of his own. But in 1682 he published another little 
book, entitled Doutes de M. Bernier sur quelques uns des 
principaux Chapitres de son Abr6g6 de la Philosophic de 
Gassendi. One of these doubts relates to the existence of 
space ; and in another place he denies the reality of eternity 
or abstract duration. Bernier observes, as Descartes had 
done, that it is vain and even dangerous to attempt a defini- 
tion of evident things, such as motion, because we are apt to 
mistake a definition of the word for one of the thing; and 
philosophers seem to conceive that motion is a real being, 
when they talk of a billiard-ball communicating or losing it.* 

28. The Cailesian philosophy, which its adversaries had 
Process of ©^P^ctcd to expire with its founder, spread more and 
Cartesian morc after his death ; nor had it ever depended on 
phUosophy. ^^^ personal favor or popularity of Descartes, since 
he did not possess such except with a few friends. The 
churches and schools of Holland were full of Cartesians. 
The old scholastic philosophy became ridiculous : its distinc- 
tions, its maxims, were laughed at, as its adherents complain ; 
and probably a more fatal blow was given to the Aristotelian 
system by Descartes than even by Bacon. The Cartesian theo- 
ries were obnoxious to the rigid class of theologians ; but two 
parties of considerable importance in Holland, the Arminians 
and the Coccejans, generally espoused the new philosophy. 
Many speculations in theology were immediately connect^ 
with it, and it acted on the free and scrutinizing spirit 
which began to sap the bulwarks of established orthodoxy. 
The Cartesians were denounced in ecclesiastical synods, and 
were hardly admitted to any office in the church. They were 
condemned by several universities, and especially by that of 
Leyden in 1 678,* for the position that the truth of Scripture 

1 Even Oassendi has defined duration ground that It was an innoTatlon on tb^ 

** an incorporeal flowing extension," wliich Aristotelian philosophy so long recdved ; 

is a good instance of the success that can and ordained, — '^ ut in Academia lntr% 

attend such definitions of simple ideas. Aristotelicaa philosophin limites, qos faJe 

[Though this is not a proper definition hactenus recepta fiiit, nos conttneamiia, 

of duration, it is, perhaps, not ill ex- ntqne in posterum neo philosophln. ne> 

pressed as an analogy. — 1847.] que nominis Cartesiani in disputattoqubiis, 

s Leyden had condemned the whole lectionibus ant pnblicis aliis ezn^tUs, dm 

Cartesian system as early as 1651, on tbe pro neo oonfera rnentio flat." Utreeht, te 
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must be proved by reason. Nor were they less exposed to 
persecution in France.* 

29. The Cartesian philosophy, in one sense, carried in itself 
the seeds of its own decline ; it was the Scylla of many dogs ; 
it taught men to think for themselves, and to think oflen bet- 
ter than Descartes had done. A new eclectic philosophy, or 
rather the genuine spirit of free inquiry, made Cartesianism 
cease as a sect, though it lefl much that had been introduced 
by it. We owe thanks to these Cartesians of the seventeenth 
century for their strenuous assertion of reason against pre- 
scriptive authority : the latter part of this age was signahzed 
by the overthrow of a despotism which had fought every inch 
iu its retreat ; and it was manifestly after a struggle, on the 
Continent, with this new philosophy, that it was ultimately 
vanquished.^ 

30. The Cartesian writers of France, the Low Countries, 
and Germany, were numerous and respectable. La u Forge; 
Forge of Saumur first developed the theory of oc- .Reg*«- 
casional causes to explain the union of soul and body, 
wherein he was followed by Geulinx, Regis, Wittich, and 
Malebranche.' But this and other innovations displeased the 
stricter Cartesians, who did not find them in their master. 
Clauberg in Gennany, Clerselier in France, Le Grand in the 
Low Countries, should be mentioned among the leaders of 
the school. But no one has left so comprehensive a statement 
and defence of Cartesianism as Jean Silvain Regis, whose 

1644. had gone fluriher ; and her decree is nnllis oplnionlbus ad allamm celebriam 

couched in terms whkh might hare been Academi&rum exemplum hie usitata, Ita 

need by any one who wished to ridicule ut reteris et receptee philosophisD ftinda 

uniTendty pr^JutJUce bv a forgery. **Re- menta non UbefiMteot." — Tepel. Hist. 

fieen noram Istam philoeophiam, primo Phlloe. Carteelanae, p. 76. 
quia reterl phlloeophise, quam Academia ^ An account or the manner in which 

toto orbi terramm hactenus optimo con- the Cartesians were harassed through the 

•iUo docnere, adrersatur, cjusque funda- Jesuits is giren by M. Cousin in the Jour 

menta subrertit ; deinde quia Juventutem nal des Sarans, Much, 1888. 
a Teteri et sana philoeophia arertit, Impe- > For the fkte of the Cartesian philoM>« 

ditque quo minus ad eulmen eruditionis phy in the life of its fbunder, see the lift 

prorehatur ,• eo quod isUus pnesumptse of Descartes by Balllet, 2 toLs. in quarto, 

philosophise adnuniculo technologemcUa which he afterwards abridged in 12mo. 

m au^orutn Uhris jtroftswrumqut Uctio- After the death of Descartes, it may be 

tibui et disputationtbu* usitata. pfrripere best traced by means of Bruclcer. Buhle,as 

uquit; postremo quod ex eadem Tarlae usual, is a mere copvist of his predecessor. 

alssB et abeurdsB opiniones partim consig- He has, however, glren a filler account 

nantur, partim ab ImproTida Juventute de- of Regis. A contemporary History of Car- 

duci ponint pugnantes cum cseterls disci- tesian Phlloaophy by Tepel contains rather 

plinis et fluTuItatibus, atque Imprimis cum a neatly written summary of the contro- 

ortbodoxa tlieologla ; censere i^tur et sta- rersies it excited, both in the lifctime of 

tuereomnes philoeophiam in hac Academia Descartes and for a Ibw years afterwards, 
dooentes fanposterum a tali instituto et * Tennemann (Manuel de la Philosophie, 

tneepto abstinere debere, contentos modiea U. 99) ascribes this theory to Qeulinz. See 

Mkrtait diamntiendi in lincalaiibiiB non- alio Broeker, t. 704. 
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Systeme de la Philosophie, in three quarto volumes, appeared 
at Paris in 1690. It is divided into four parts, on Logic, 
Metaphysics, Physics, and Ethics. In the three latter, Regis 
claims nothing as his own, except some explanations : ^* All 
that I have said being due to M. Descartes, whose method 
and principles I have followed, even in explanations that are 
different from his own." And in his Logic he professes to 
have gone little beyond the author of the Art de Penser.' 
Notwithstanding tliis rare modesty. Regis is not a writer un- 
worthy of being consulted by the studious of philosophy, nor 
deficient in clearer and fuller statements than will always be 
found in Descartes. It might even be said, that he has many 
things which would be sought in vain through his master's 
writings, though I am unable to prove that they might not be 
traced in those of the intermediate Cartesians. Though our 
limits will not permit any further account of Regis, I will 
give a few passages in a note.^ 

31. Huet, Bishop of Avranches, a man of more general 

Huet's Gen- erudition than philosophical acuteness, yet not quite 

BureofCar- without this, arraigned the whole theory in his Cen- 

™* sura Philosophiae Cartesianae. He had been for 

many years, as he tells us, a favorer of Cartesianism ; but his 

1 It to remarkable that Regis says no- nne chose fixe et permanente, ooiudBte 

thing about flgtires and modes of syllo- dans la pens^, puisque je sals par exp6- 

gism : ^' Nous ne dirons rien des figures ni rience que mee pcns^es sont dans un flux 

dee syllogismes en g^n^ral ; car bien que continuel, et que je ne pense jamais k la 

tout cela puisse serTir de quelque chose meme chose deux momens de suite ; mala 

pour la speculation de la logique, U n'est quand je considdre la difficult^ de pins 

au moins d'aucun usage pour la pratique, pres, je consols ais^ment qu'cAle rlent d« 

laquelle est Tunique but que nous nous ce que le mot de petutfe est Equivoque, et 

■ommes propose dans ce traits/' — p. 37. que je m-en sers indiff§remment pour sig- 

' Regis, in imitation of his master, and nifier la pens^ qui constitue ma nature, 
perhaps with more clearness, observes that et pour designer les difKrentes manierei 
our knowledge of our own existence is not d'&tre de cette penste ; ce qui est uoe 
derived from reasoning, '' mais par une con- erreur extrtoie, car U 7 a cette difference 
noissance simple et int^rieure, qui precede entre la pens^e qui constitue ma nature, 
toutes les connoissances acquines, et que et les pens^ee qui n'en sont que les m»- 
j'appelle conscience. £n effet, quand je nieres d'etre, que la premiere est une pen- 
disquejeconnoisouquejecrolsconnoitre, s^e fixe et permanente, et que lea autrea 
c^je presuppose lui-mdme mon existence, sont des pensees changeanteeet passageres. 
etant impossible que je connoLsse, ou seule- C'est pourquoi, afln de donner une id^e 
ment que je croie connottre, et que je ne exacto de ma nature, je dirai que je suia 
sols pas quelque choee d^existant.^* — p. 68. une pens^e qui existe en elle-meme, et qui 
The Cartesian paradox, as it at first ap- est le st^t de toutes mes mani^res de 
pears, that thi^ng is the essence of the penser. Je dis que je suis une penste 
soul. Regis has explained away. After pour marquer ce que la pens^e qui con- 
coming to the conclusion, " Je suis done stitue ma nature a de commnn avae la 
one pensee," he immediately corrects him- pens^e en general qui comprend sous Boi 
self: '"'' Cependant je crains encore de me toutes les manieres partlcnlieres de pen- 
definir mal, quand je dis que je suis une ser : et j'l^ute, qui existe en elleHoneme, 
pensee, qui a la propriety de douter et et qui est le si\jet de differentes manieree 
d^aToir de la certitude ; car quelle appa- de penser, pour ddaigiMr oe que oette pen 
renee y »-t-il que ma oature, qui doit fttre see a de particpUer qtt* la diatingne dt 
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retractation is very complete. It cannot be denied, that Huet 
strikes well at the vulnerable parts of the Cartesian meta- 
physics, and exposes their alternate scepticism and dogmatism 
with some justice. In other respects he displays an inferior 
knowledge of the human mind and of the principles of reason- 
ing to Descartes. He repeats Grassendi*s cavil, that " Cogito, 
ergo sum," involves the truth of " Quod cogitat, est** The 
Cartesians, Huet observes, assert the major, or universal, to be 
deduced from the minor ; which, though true in things known 
by induction, is not so in propositions necessarily known, or 
as the schools say, d priori, as that the whole is greater 
than its part It is not, however, probable that Descartes 
would have extended his reply to Gassendi's criticism so far 
as this : some have referred our knowledge of geometrical 
axioms to mere ex[jerience, but this seems not agreeable to 
the Cartesian theory. 

32. The influence of the Cartesian philosophy was dis- 
played in a treatise of deserved reputation, L*Art port-RoTai 
de Penser, often called the Port-Royal Logic It ^^®- 
seems to have been the work of Antony Arnauld, with some 
assistance, perhaps, by Nicole. Arnauld was not an entire 
Cartesian ; he had himself been engaged in controversy with 
Descartes : but his understanding was clear and calm, his love 
of truth sincere, and he could not avoid recognizing the vast 

bk p«a«6e en gto^nU, m quelle n'oxiste cording to him, are the bases of all oer> 

que dans Pentendement de celui qui la tainty In physical truth. From the second 

cooqoit ainsi que toates les aatres natures axiom he deduces the objectiTity or cause 

imiverMUes." — p. 70. exemjUaire of his idea of a perfect being ; 

BTery mode supposes a substance wherein and his proof seems at least more clearly 

it e^ts. From this axiom, R(^ deduces put than by Descartes. Brery idea im- 

tite otyfectire being of space, because we i>Iies an objectire reality : for otherwise 

liaTe the ideas of length, breadth, and there would be an effect without a cause, 

depth, wliich cannot belong to ourselres, Tet in this we hare the sophisms and b^- 

our sonls baring none of these properties; ging of questions of which we may see 

nor could the Ideas be suggested by a many instances in Spinoea. 

superior being, tf space did not exist, be- In the second part of the first book of 

cause they would be the representations his metaphysics, Regis treats of the union 

9i nonentity, wliich is impossible. But of soul and body, and concludes that the 

this transcendental proof Is too subtle for motions of the body only act on the soul 

tbm world. by a special will of Qod, who has deter- 

It Is an axiom of Regis, that we only mined to produce certain thoughts simul- 

know things without us by means of ideas, taneously with certain bodily motions. — 

and that tilings of which we hare no p. 124. God Is the efflrient first cause of 

ideas are in regard to us as if they did not all effects ; his creatures are but secondarily 

exist at all. Another axiom Is, that all efficient. But, as they act immediately, 

Ideas, considered in respect to their repre- we may ascribe all model beings to the 

sentative property, depend on ol^ts as efficiency of second causes. And he pre- 

their types, or causes exemptaires. And fers this expression to tliat of occasional 

a third, that the cause exemplaire of causes, usual among the Cartesians, be> 

Ideas must contain all the properties which cause he fiuides the latter rather deroga- 

the ideas represent. These axioms, ac- tory to the fixed will of Qod. 

VOL. IT. 6 
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superiority of the new philosophy to that received in the 
schools. This logic, accordingly, is perhaps the first regular 
treatise on that science that contained a protestation, though 
in very moderate language, against the Aristotelian method. 
The author tells us, that, after some doubt, he had resolved 
to insert a few things rather troublesome and of littlo value, 
such as the rules of conversion and the demonstration of the 
syllogistic figures, chiefly as exercises of the understanding, 
for which difficulties are not without utility. The method of 
syllogism itself he deems little serviceable in the discovery 
of truth ; while many things dwelt upon in books of logic, 
such as the ten categories, rather injure than improve the 
reasoning faculties, because they accustom men to satisfy 
themselves with words, and to mistake a long catalogue of 
arbitrary definitions for real knowledge. Of Aristotle he 
speaks in more honorable terms than Bacon had done before, 
or than Malebranche did afterwards; acknowledging the 
extraordinary merit of some of his writings, but pointing out 
with an independent spirit his failings as a master in the art 
of reasoning. 

33. The first part of L'Art de Penser is almost entirely 
metaphysical, in the usual sense of that word. It considers 
ideas in their nature and origin, in the chief differences of the 
objects they represent, in their simplicity or composition, in 
their extent, as universal, particular, or singular ; and, lastly, 
in their distinctness or confusion. The word "idea," it is 
observed, is among those which are so clear that we cannot 
explain them by means of others, because none can be more 
clear and simple than themselves.^ But here it may be 
doubtful whether the sense in which the word is to be taken 
must strike every one in the same way. The clearness of a 
word does not depend on its association with a distinct con- 
ception in our own minds, but on the generality of this same 
association in the minds of others. 

34. No follower of Descartes has more unambiguously than 
this author distinguished between imagination and intellection, 
though he gives the name of idea to both. Many suppose, 
he says, that they cannot conceive a thing when they cannot 
imagine it. But we cannot imagine a figure of 1,000 sides, 
though we can conceive it and reason upon it. We may, 
indeed, get a confused image of a figure with many sid(^.s : but 

» c.i. 
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these are no more 1,000 than they are 999. Thus also we 
have ideas of thinking, affirming, denying, and the like, though 
we have no imagination of these operations. By ideas, there- 
fore, we mean, not images painted in the fancy, but all that is 
in our minds when we say that we conceive any thing, in 
whatever manner we may conceive it. Hence it is easy 
to judge of the falsehood of some opinions held in this age. 
One philosopher has advanced, that we have no idea of God ; 
another, that all reasoning is but an assemblage of words con- 
nected by an affirmation. He glances here at Gassendi and 
Hobbes.* Far from all our ideas coming from the senses, an 
the Aristotelians have said, and as Grassendi asserts in his 
Logic, we may say, on the contrary, that no idea in our minds 
is derived from the senses except occasionally (par occasion) ; 
that is, the movements of the brain, which is all that the 
organs of sense can affect, give occasion to the soul to form 
different ideas which it would not otherwise form, thougli 
these ideas have scarce ever any resemblance to what occurs 
in the organs of sense and in the brain, and though there are 
also very many ideas, which, deriving nothing from any bodily 
image, cannot without absurdity be referred to the senses.* 
This is perhaps a clearer statement of an important truth 
than will be found in Malebranche, or in Descartes himself. 

35. In the second part, Amauld treats of words and propo- 
flitions. Much of it may be reckoned more within the pro- 
vince of grammar than of logic But as it is inconvenient to 
refer the student to works of a different class, especially if 
it should be the case that no good grammars, written with 
a regard to logical principles, were then to be found, this can- 
not justly be made an objection. In the latter chapters of 
this second part, he comes to much that is strictly logical, and 
taken from ordinary books on that science. The third part 
relates to syllogisms; and notwithstanding the author's low 
estimation of that method, in comparison with the general 
regard for it in the schools, he has not omitted the common 
explanations of mood and figure, ending with a concise but 
good account of the chief sophisms. 

36. The fourth and last part is entitled. On Method, and 

> Tlie rellectioii on Oanendi is • mere had himaelf been to blame in tfaifi contro- 

CftTilt aa will appear br mnuiciog what be Teny with the fiither of the new philoao- 

haa rmllj nid, and which we haTe quoted phy, and the diaciplee (calling the author 

« Ibw pMes aboTe. The Cartesianfl were of L* Art de Penner tuch in a geatnl aenae) 

naolute in osing one senne of the word retaliated by equal captioui 

*'id»," while QaaaandioMd another. Up > C. 1. 
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contains the principles of connected reasoning, which he 
justly observes to be more important than the rules of single 
syllogisms, wherein few make any mistake. The laws of 
demonstration given by Pascal are here laid down with some 
enlargement. Many observations not wholly bearing on mere- 
ly logical proof are found in this part of the treatise. 

37. The Port-Royal Logic, though not perhaps very much 
read in England, has always been reckoned among the best 
works in that science, and certainly had a great influence in 
rendering it more metaphysical, more ethical (for much is 
said by Amauld on the moral discipline of the mind in order 
to fit* it for the investigation of truth), more exempt from 
technical barbarisms, and trifling definitions and divisions. It 
became more and more acknowledged, that the rules of syllo- 
gism go a very little way in rendering the mind able to follow 
a course of inquiry without error, much less in assisting it to 
discover truth ; and that even their vaunted prerogative of 
securing us fi*om fallacy is nearlj' ineffectual in exercise. 
The substitution of the French language, in its highest polish, 
for the uncouth Latinity of the Aristotelians, was another 
advantage of which the Cartesian school legitimately availed 
themselves. 

38. Malebranche, whose Recherche de la V6rite was pub- 
Maie- lished in 1674, was a warm and almost enthusiastic 
branche. admirer of Descartes ; but his mind was independent, 
searching, and fond of its own inventions : he acknowledged no 
master, and in some points dissents from the Cartesian schooL 
His natural temperament was sincere and rigid: he judges 
the moral and intellectual failings of mankind with a severe 
scrutiny, and a contemptuousness not generally unjust in itself, 
but displaying too great confidence in his own superiority 
This was enhanced by a religious mysticism, which enters, as 
an essential element, into his philosophy of the mind. The 
fame of Malebranche, and still more the popularity in modem 
times of his Search for Truth, has been affected by that pecu 
liar hypothesis, so mystically expressed, the seeing all things in 
God, which has been more remembered than any other part 
of that treatise. " The union," he says, " of the soul to God 
is the only means by which we acquire a knowledge of truth. 
This union has indeed been rendered so obscure by original 
8in, that few can understand what it means : to those who 
follow blindly the dictates of sense and passicm, it appears 
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imaginary. The same cause has so fortified the connection 
between the soul and body, that we look on them as one 
substance, of which the latter is the principal part. And 
hence we may all fear, that we do not well discern the con- 
fused sounds with which the senses fill the imagination from 
that pure voice of truth which speaks to the soul. The body 
speaks louder than God himself; and our pride makes us 
presumptuous enough to judge without waiting for those 
words of truth, without which we cannot truly judgii at all. 
And the present work," he adds, " may give evidence of 
tliis ; for it is not published as being infallible. But let my 
readers judge of my opinions according to the clear and 
distinct answers they shall receive from the only Lord of 
all men, after they shall have interrogated him by paying a 
serious attention to the subject.** Tliis is a strong evidence 
of the enthusiastic confidence in supernatural illumination 
which belongs to Malebranche, and which we are almost 
surprised to find united with so much cool and acute rea- 
soning as his wntings contain. 

39. The Recherche de la V^rit^ is in six books ; the first 
five on the errors springing from the senses, from the 
imagination, from the understanding, from the na- *^ 
tural inclinations, and from the passions. The sixth con- 
tains the method of avoiding these, which, however, has 
been anticipated in great measure throughout the preced- 
ing. Malebranche has many repetitions, but little, I think, 
that can be called digressive ; though he takes a large range 
of illustration, and dwells rather diffusely on topics of sub- 
ordinate importance. His style is admirable ; clear, precise, 
elegant ; sparing in metaphors, yet not wanting them in due 
place; warm, and sometimes eloquent; a little redundant, but 
never passionate or declamatory. 

40. Error, according to Malebranche, is the source of all 
human misery : man is miserable because he is a sketch of 
sinner, and he would not sin if he did not consent to **^ ^•^•^ 
err. For the will alone judges and reasons, the understand- 
ing only perceives things and their relations, — a deviation 
from common language, to say the least, that seems quite 
unnecessary.* The will is active and free ; not that we can 
avoid willing our own happiness ; but it possesses a power of 
turning the understanding towards such objects as please us, 
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and commanding it to examine every thing thoroughly, else 
we should be perpetually deceived, and without remedy, by 
the appearances of truth. And this liberty we should use on 
every occasion : it is to become slaves, against the will of 
Grod, when we acquiesce in false appearances ; but it is in 
obedience to the voice of eternal truth which speaks within 
us, that we submit to those secret reproaches of reason, which 
accompany our refusal to yield to evidence. There are, 
therefore, two fundamental rules, — one for science, the other 
for momls : never to give an entire consent to any proposi- 
tions, except those which are so evidently true that we cannot 
refiise to admit them without an internal uneasiness and 
reproach of our reason ; and never fully to love any thing 
which we can abstain from loving without remorse. We may 
feel a great inclination to consent absolutely to a probable 
opinion ; yet, on reflection, we shall find that we are not com- 
pelled to do so by any tacit self-reproach if we do not. 
And we ought to consent to such probable opinions for the 
time until wc have more fully examined the question. 

41. The sight is the noblest of our senses; and, if they 
liad been given us to discover truth, it is through vision that 
we should have done it. But it deceives us in all that it 
represents ; in the size of bodies, their figures and motions, in 
light and colors. None of these are such as they appear, as 
he proves by many obvious instances. Thus we measure the 
velocity of motion by duration of time, and extent of space ; 
but of duration the mind can form no just estimate, apd the 
eye cannot determine equality of spaces. The diameter of 
the moon is greater by measurement when she is high in the 
heavens : it appears greater to our eyes in the horizon.* On 
all sides we are beset with error through our senses. Not 
that the sensations themselves, properly speaking, deceive us. 
We are not deceived in supposing that we see an orb of light 
before the sun has risen above the horizon, but in supposing 
that what we see is the sun itself. Were we even delirious, 
we should see and feel what our senses present to us, though 
our judgment as to its reality would be erroneous. And Ms 
judgment we may withhold by assenting to nothing without 
perfect certainty. 

42. It would have been impossible for a man endowed with 

* L. i. c. 9. Blalebranche waa engaged afterwards in a eoatroteggy with Bq^ oB 
this particolar question of the hoTixontol moon. 
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such intrepiditj and acuteness as Malebranche to overlook the 
question, so naturally raised by this sceptical theory, as to 
the objective existence of an external world. There is no 
necessary connection, he observes, between the presence of an 
idea in the soul, and the existence of the thing which it 
represents ; as dreams and delirium prove. Yet we may be 
confident, that extension, figure, and movement do generally 
exist without us when we perceive them. These are not 
imaginary : we are not deceived in believing their reality, 
though it is very difficult to prove it. But it is far other- 
wise with colors, smells, or sounds ; for these do not exist at 
all beyond the mind. This he proceeds to show at considera- 
ble length.^ In one of the illustrations subsequently written 
in order to obviate objections, and subjoined to the Recherche 
de la Verite, Malebranche comes again to this problem of 
the reality of matter, and concludes by subverting every 
argument in its favor, except what he takes to be the 
assertion of Scripture. Berkeley, who did not see this in 
the same light, had scarcely a step to take in his own 
£unous theory, which we may consider as having been an- 
ticipated by Malebranche, with the important exception that 
what was only scepticism, and denial of certainty, in the one, 
became a positive and dogmatic affirmation in the other. 

43. In all our sensations, he proceeds to show, there are 
four things distinct in themselves, but which, examined as 
they arise simultaneously, we are apt to confound : these are 
the action of the object, the effiict upon the organ of sense, 
the mere sensation, and the judgment we form as to its cause. 
We fall into errors as to all these, confounding the sensation 
with the action of bodies, as when we say there is heat in tlie 
fire, or color in the rose ; or confounding the motion of the 
nerves with sensation, as when we refer heat to the hand ; but 
most of all, in drawing mistaken inferences as to the nature of 
objects from our sensations.^ It may be here remarked, that 
what Malebranche has properly called the judgment of the 
mind as to the cause of its sensations, is precisely what Reid 
denominates perception ; a term less clear, and which seems 
to have led some of his school into important errors. The 
language of the Scottish philosopher appears to imply that he 
considered perception as a distinct and original faculty of the 
mind, rather than what it is, — a complex operation of the judg- 
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ment and memory, applying knowledge already acquired by 
experience. Neither he, nor his disciple Stewart, though 
aware of the mistakes that have arisen in this province of 
metaphysics by selecting our instances from the phenomena 
of vision instead of the other senses, have avoided the same 
source of error. The sense of sight has the prerogative of 
enabling us to pronounce instantly on the external cause 
of our sensation ; and this perception is so intimately blend- 
ed with the sensation itself, that it does not imply in our 
minds, whatever may be the case with young children, the 
east consciousness of a judgment. But we need only make 
our experiment upon sound or smell, and we shall at once 
acknowledge that there is no sort of necessary connection 
between the sensation and our knowledge of its correspond- 
ing external object. We hear sounds continually which we 
are incapable of referring to any particular body ; nor does 
any one, I suppose, deny that it is by experience alone we 
learn to pronounce, with more or less of certainty accord- 
ing to its degree, on the causes from which these sensations 
proceed.^ 



» [The word "perception" has not, in 
this passage, been used in its mast ap- 
proved sense; but the language of ptd- 
loeopbers is not uniform. Locke often con- 
founds perception with sensation, so as to 
employ the words indifferently. But this 
is uot the case when he writes with atten- 
tion. " The ideas," he says, '^ we receive 
from sensation are often in grown people 
altered by the judgment without our 
taking notice of it ; " instancing a globe, 
" of which the idea imprinted in our own 
mind is of a tlat circle variously shadowed ; 
but we, having been by use accustomed to 
perceive what kind of appearance convex 
bodies are wont to make in us, what altera- 
tions are made in the reflections of light 
by the difliercnce of the sensible figures of 
bodies, the judgment presently, by an 
habitual custom, alters the appearances 
of things into their causes ; so ttiat, fh)m 
that which truly is variety of shadow or 
color, collecting the figure, it makes it pass 
for a mark of a fig;ure, and frames to itself 
the perception of a convex figure and an 
uniform color, when the idea we receive 
from thence is only a plane variously 
colored." — B. ii. ch. 9. M. Cousin, there- 
fore, is hardly just in saving that " per- 
ception, according to Locke, does nothing 
but perceive the sensation, — it is liardly 
more than an effect of the sensation." — 
Cours de I'Hist. de la Philosophie. vol. ii. 
p Ids, edit. 1829. Doubtless perception 



is the effect of sensation ; but Locke ex 
tends the word, in this passage at least, to 
much of which mere sensauon has only 
furnished the materials, to the inferences 
derived from experience. Later metaphy- 
sicians limit more essentially the use of 
the word. *' La perception," says M. de 
Remusat, " dans sa plus grande complicity, 
n'est que la distinction mentale de I'objei 
de la sensation." — EKsais de Philosophie. 
vol. ii. p. 872. Kant, with his usual 
acuteness of discrimination, analyzes the 
process. >Ve have, first, the phenomenon, 
or appearance of the object, under which 
he comprehends the impression made on 
the organ of sense ; secondly, the senftt- 
tion itself; thirdly, the representation of 
the object by the mind; fourthly, the 
reference of this representation to the ob- 
ject. And there may be. but not neces- 
sarily, the couceotion or knowledge of 
what the object is. Id., vol. i. p. 270. 
Locke sometimes seems to use the word 
" perception " for the third of these ; Reid 
very frequently for the fourth. In his 
first work, indeed, the Inquiry into the 
Human Mind, he expressly distinguishes 
perception fh>m " that knowledge of the 
objects of sense, which is got by reasoning. 
There is no reasoning in perception. Th* 
belief which is implied in it is the eflfoct of 
Instinct." — Chap. vi. § 20. But. in ftct, 
he limits the strict province of perceptkm 
to the primary qualities of matter, and to 
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44. Sensation he defines to be " a modification of the soul 
in relation to something which passes in the body to which she 
is united." These sensations we know by experience ; it is 
idle to go about defining or explaining them ; this cannot be 
done by words. It is an error, according to Malebranche, 
to believe that all men have like sensations from the same 
objects. In this he goes farther than Pascal, who thinks it 
probable that they have ; while Malebranche holds it indubi- 
table, from the organs of men being constructed differently, 
that they do not receive similar impressions, instancing music, 
some smells and flavors, and many other things of the same 
kind. But it is obvious to reply, that he has argued from the 
exception to the rule ; the great majority of mankind agreeing 
as to musical sounds (which is the strongest case that can be 
put against his paradox) and most other sensations. That the 
sensations of different men, subject to such exceptions, if not 
strictly alike, are, so to say, in a constant ratio, seems as indis 
putable as any conclusion we can draw from their testimony. 

4q. The second book of Malebranche*s treatise relates to 
the imagination, and the errors connected with it. " The 
imagination consists in the power of the mind to form images 
of objects by producing a change in the fibres of that part of 
the brain, which may be called principal because it corre- 
sponds with all parts of the body, and is the place where the 
soul, if we may so speak, immediately resides." This he sup- 
poses to be where all the filaments of the brain terminate ; so 
difficult was it, especially in that age, for a philosopher who 
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had the clearest perception of the soul's immateriality to free 
himself from the analogies of extended presence and material 
impulse. The imagination, he says, comprehends two things ; 
the action of the will, and the obedience of the animal spirits 
which trace images on the brain. The power of conception 
depends partly upon the strength of those animal spirits, 
partly on the qualities of the brain itself. For just as the 
size, the depth, and the clearness of the lines in an engraving 
d(ipend on the force with which the graver acts, and on the 
oliedience which the copper yields to it, so the depth and 
cltjarness of the traces of the imagination depend on the force 
of the animal spirits, and on the constitution of the fibres of 
the brain ; and it is the difference of these which occasions 
almost the whole of that vast inequality which we find in the 
capacities of men. 

46. This arbitrary, though rather specious hypothesis, which, 
in the present more advanced state of physiology, a philosopher 
might not in all points reject, but would certainly not assume, 
is spread out by Malebranche over a large part of his work, 
and especially the second book. The delicacy of the fibres 
of the brain, he supposes, is one of the chief causes of our 
not giving sufficient application to difficult subjects. Women 
possess this delicacy, and hence have more intelligence than 
men as to all sensible objects ; but whatever is abstract is to 
them incomprehensible. The fibres are soft in children, and 
become stronger with age, the greatest peifection of the un- 
derstanding being between thirty and fifty ; but with preju- 
diced men, and especially when they are advanced in life, the 
hardness of the cerebral fibre confirms them in error. For 
we can understand nothing without attention, nor attend 
to it without having a strong image in the brain ; nor can 
that image be formed without a suppleness and susceptibility 
of motion in the brain itself. It is, therefore, highly useful to 
get the habit of thinking on all subjects, and thus to give the 
brain a facility of motion analogous to that of the fingers in 
playing on a musical instrument ; and this habit is best ac- 
quired by seeking truth in difficult things while we are young, 
because it is then that the fibres are most easily bent in all 
directions.^ 

47. This hypothesis, carried so far as it has been by Male- 
branche, goes very great lengths in asserting not mei*ely a 
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connection between the cerebral motions and the opemtions of 
the mind, but something like a subordination of the latter to a 
plastic power in the animal spirits of the brain. For if the 
differences in the intellectual powers of mankind, and also, as 
he afterwards maintains, in their moral emotions, are to be 
accounted for hy mere bodily configuration as their regulating 
cause, little more than a naked individuality of consciousness 
seems to be \eh to the immaterial principle. No one, how- 
ever, whether he were staggered by this difficulty or not, had 
a more decided conviction of the essential distinction between 
mind and matter than this disciple of Descartes. The soul, he 
says, does not become body, nor the body soul, by their union. 
Each substance remains as it is ; the soul incapable of exten- 
sion and motion, the body incapable of thought and desire. 
All the alliance between soul and body which is known to us 
consists in a natural and mutual correspondence of the 
thoughts of the former with the traces on the brain, and of 
its emotions with the traces of the animal spirits. As soon as 
the soul receives new ideas, new traces are imprinted on the 
brain ; and, as soon as external objects imprint new traces, 
the soul receives new ideas. Not that it contemplates these 
traces, for it has no knowledge of them ; nor that the trace? 
contain the ideas, since they have no relation to them ; nor 
that the soul receives her ideas from the traces, for it is incon- 
ceivable that the soul should receive any thing from the body, 
and become more enlightened, as some philosophers (meaning 
Gassendi) express it, by turning itself towards the phantasms 
in the brain. Thus, also, when the soul wills that the arm 
should move, the arm moves, though she does not even know 
what else is necessary for its motion ; and thus, when the 
animal spirits are put into movement, the soul is disturbed, 
though she does not even know that there are animal spirits 
in the body. 

48. These remarks of Malebranche it is important to 
familiarize to our minds; and those who reflect upon them 
will neither fall into the gross materialism to which many 
physiologists appear prone, nor, on the other hand, out of fear 
of allowing too much to the bodily organs, reject any sufficient 
proof that may be adduced for the relation between the cere- 
bral S3rstem and the intellectual processes. These opposite 
errors are by no means unconmion in the present age. But, 
without expressing an opinion on that peculiar hypothesis 
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which is generally called phrenology, we might ask whether it 
is not quite as conceivable, that a certain state of portions of 
the brain may be the antecedent condition of memory or ima- 
gination, as that a certain state of nervous filaments may be, 
what we know it is, an invariable antecedent of sensation. In 
neither instance can there be any resemblance or proper 
representation of the organic motion transferred to the soul ; 
nor ought we to employ, even in metaphor, the analogies of 
impulse or communication. But we have two phenomena, 
between which, by the constitution of our human nature, and 
probably by that of the very lowest animals, there is a perpe- 
tual harmony and concomitance ; an ultimate fact, according 
to the present state of our faculties, which may in some senses 
be called mysterious, inasmuch as we can neither fully appre- 
hend its final causes, nor all the conditions of its operation, 
but one which seems not to involve any appearance of contra- 
diction, and should therefore not lead us into the useless 
perplexity of seeking a solution that is almost evidently be- 
yond our reach. 

49. The association of ideas is far more extensively deve- 
loped by Malebranche in this second book than by any of the 
old writers, not even, I think, with the exception of Hobbe« ; 
though he is too fond of mixing the psychological facts which 
experience ftirnishes with his precarious, however plausible, 
theory of cerebral traces. Many of his remarks are acute 
and valuable. Thus he observes, that writers who make use 
of many new terms in science, under the notion of being more 
intelligible, are often not understood at all, whatever care they 
may take to define their words. We grant in theory their 
right to do this ; but nature resists. The new words, having 
no ideas previously associated with them, fall out of the read- 
er's mind, except in mathematics, where they can be rendered 
evident by diagrams. In all this part, Malebranche expa- 
tiates on the excessive deference shown to authority, which, 
because it is great in religion, we suppose equally conclusive 
in philosophy, and on the waste of time which mere reading 
of many books entails ; experience, he says, having always 
shown that those who have studied most are the very persons 
who have led the world into the greatest errors. The whole 
of the chapters on this subject is worth perusal. 

50. In another part of this second book, Malebranche has 
opened a new and fertile vein, which he is far from having 
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exhausted, on what he calls the contagiousness of a powerful 
imagination. Minds of this character, he observes, rule those 
which are feebler in conception : they give them by degree? 
their own habit, they impress their own type ; and as men of 
strong imagination are themselves for the most part very 
unreasonable, their brains being cut up, as it were, by deep 
traces, which leave no room for any thing else, no source of 
human error is more dangerous than this contagiousness 
of their disorder. This he explains, in his favorite physiolo- 
gy, by a certain natural sympathy between the cerebral fibres 
of different men, which being wanting in any one with whom 
we converse, it is vain to expect that he will enter into our 
views, and we must look for a more sympathetic tissue 
elsewhere. 

51. The moral observations of Malebranche are worth 
more than these hypotheses with which they are mingled. 
Men of powerful imagination express themselves with force 
and vivacity, though not always in the most natural manner, 
and oAen with great animation of gesture: they deal with 
subjects that excite sensible images ; and from all this they 
acquire a great power of persuasion. This is exercised 
especially over persons in subordinate relations; and thus 
children, servants, or courtiers adopt the opinions of their 
superiors. Even in religion, nations have been found to take 
up the doctrines of their rulers, as has been seen in England. 
In certain authors, who influence our minds without any 
weight of argument, this despotism of a strong imagination is 
exercised, which he particularly illustrates by the examples of 
Tertullian, Seneca, and Montaigne. The contagious power 
of imagination is also manifest in the credulity of mankind 
as to apparitions and witchcraft ; and he observes, that, where 
witches are burned, there is generally a great number of them, 
while, since some parliaments have ceased to punish for sor- 
cery, the offence has diminished within their jurisdiction. 

52. The application which these striking and original views 
will bear spreads far into the regions of moral philosophy in 
the largest sense of that word. It is needless to dwell upon, 
and idle to cavil at, the physiological theories to which Male- 
branche has had recourse. False let them be, what is derived 
from the experience of human nature will always be true. 
No one general phenomenon in the intercommunity' of man- 
kind with each other is more worthy to be remembered, or 
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more evident to an observing eye, than this contagiousness, 
as Malebranche phrases it, of a powerful imagination, espe- 
cially when assisted by any circumstances that secure and 
augment its influence. The history of every popular delusion, 
and even the petty events of every day in private life, are 
witnesses to its power. 

53. The third book is entitled, Of the Understanding or 
Pure Spirit (V Esprit Pur), By the pure understanding he 
means the faculty of the soul to know the reality of certain 
things without the aid of images in the brain. And he 
warns the reader that the inquiry will be found dry and 
obscure. The essence of the soul, he says, following his 
Cartesian theory, consists in thought, as that of matter does in 
extension ; will, imagination, memory, and the like, are modi- 
fications of thought or forms of the soul, as water, wood, 
or fire are modifications of matter. This sort of expression 
has been adopted by our metaphysicians of the Scots school 
in preference to the ideas of reflection, as these operations 
are called by Locke. But by the word thought (pensee), 
JVIalebranche, like Regis, does not mean these modifications, 
but the soul or thinking principle absolutely, capable of all 
these modifications, as extension is neither round nor square, 
though capable of either form. The power of volition, and, 
by parity of reasoning we may add, of thinking, is inseparable 
from the soul, but not the acts of volition or thinking them- 
selves ; as a body is always movable, though it be not always 
in motion. 

54. In this book it does not seem that Malebranche has 
been very successful in distinguishing the ideas of pure intel- 
lect from those which the senses or imagination present to us ; 
nor do we clearly see what he means by the former, except 
those of existence and a few more. But he now hastens to 
his peculiar hypothesis as to the mode of perception. By 
ideas he understands the immediate object of the soul, which 
nil the world, he supposes, will agree not to be the same with 
the external objects of sense. Ideas are real existences ; for 
they have properties, and represent very different things : but 
nothing can have no property.^ How, then, do they enter into 
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the mind^or become present to it ? Is it, as the Aristoteliaiw 
hold, by means of species transmitted from the external ob- 
jects ? Or are they produced instantaneously by some faculty 
of the soul ? Or have they been created and posited as it 
were in the soul, when it began to exist ? Or does God pro- 
duce them in us whenever we think or perceive ? Or does 
the soul contain in herself, in some transcendental manner, 
whatever is in the sensible world ? These hypotheses of elder 
philosophers, some of which are not quite intelligibly distinct 
from each other, Malebranche having successfully refuted, 
comes to what he considers the only possible alternative ; 
namely, that the soul is united to an all-perfect Being, in 
whom all that belongs to his creatures is contained. Besides 
the exclusion of every other supposition which he conceives 
himself to have given, he subjoins several direct arguments in 
favor of his own theory, but in general so obscure and full of 
arbitrary assumption that they cannot be stated in this brief 
sketch.* 

55. The mysticism of this eminent man displays itself 
throughout this part of his treatise, but rarely leading him 
into that figurative and unmeaning language froni which the 
inferior class of enthusiasts are never free. His philosophy, 
which has hitherto appeared so sceptical, assumes now the 
character of intense, irresistible conviction. The scepticism 
of Malebranche is merely ancillary to his mysticism. His 
philosopliy, if we may use so quaint a description of it, is 
subjectivity leading objectivity in chains. He seems to tri- 
umph in his restoration of the inner man to his pristine 
greatness, by subduing those false traitors and i-ebels, the 
ner\'es and brain, to whom, since the great lapse of Adam, 
his posterity had been in thrall. It has been justly remarked 
by Brown, that in the writings of Malebranche, as in all 
theological metaphysicians of the Catholic Church, we per- 
ceive the commanding influence of Augustin.* From him, 
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rather than, in the first instance; from Plato or^ Plotinus, 
it may be suspected that Malebi-anche, who was not very 
learned in ancient philosophy, derived the manifest tinge of 
Platonism, that, mingling with his warm admiration of Des- 
cartes, has rendered him a link between two famous systems, 
not very harmonious in their spirit and turn of reasoning. 
But his genius, more clear, or at least disciplined in a more 
accurate logic, than that of Augustin, taught him to dissent 
from that father by denying objective reality to eternal truths, 
such as that two and two are equal to four ; descending thus 
one step from unintelligible mysticism. 

56. " Let us repose," he concludes, " in this tenet, that 
God is the intelligible world, or the place of spirits, like as 
the material world is the place of bodies ; that it is from 
his power they receive all their modifications; that it is 
in his wisdom they find all their ideas ; and that it is by his 
love they feel all their well-regulated emotions. And, since 
his power and his wisdom and his love are but himself, let 
us believe with St. Paul, that he is not far from each of 
us, and that in him we live and move, and have our being." 
But sometimes Malebranche does not content himself with 
these fine effusions of piety. His theism, as has often been 
the case with mystical writers, expands till it becomes, as it 
were, dark with excessive light, and almost vanishes in its 
own effulgence. He has passages that approach very closely 
to the pantheism of Jordano Bruno and Spinosa; one espe- 
cially, wherein he vindicates the Cartesian argument for a 
being of necessary existence in a strain which perhaps ren- 
ders that argument less incomprehensible, but certainly cannot 
be said, in any legitimate sense, to establish the existence 
of a Deity .^ 

57. It is from the effect which the invention of so oriodnal 
and striking an hypothesis, and one that raises such magni- 
ficent conceptions of the union between the Deity and the 

Freas his ovm theory of independent ideas, ceive more than that, from not haying 

cannot help agreeing with Locke : 'MVhat such a perception, ray mind is come to 

terrice does that woM do us in one case or have such a perception ? Which \b what 

tta« other, when it is only a new word I as well knew before the word ^ modiflca- 

bronght in without any new conception at tion ' was made use of, which, by its use, 

all ? For my mind, when it sees a color has made me conceive notUng more than 

or flg^ire, is altered, I know, firom the not what I conceived before." — Examinatjon 

having such or such a perception to the of Bfalebranche's theory, in Lockers worka, 

having it; but when, to explain this, I vol. ill. p. 427, ed. 1719. — 1847.] 

am told, that either of these perceptions is ^ L. iU. c. 8 
a modification of the mind, what do 1 oon- 
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human soul, would produce on a man of an elevated and 
contemplative genius, that we must account for Malebranche*8 
forgetfulness of much that he has judiciously said in part of 
his treatise, on the limitation of our faculties and the imper- 
fect knowledge we can attain as to our intellectual nature. 
For, if we should admit that ideas are substances, and not 
accidents of the thinking spirit, it would still be doubtful 
whether he has wholly enumerated, or conclusively refuted, 
the possible hypotheses as to their existence in the mind. 
And his more direct reasonings labor under the same diffi- 
culty from the manifest incapacity of our understandings to 
do more than form conjectures and dim notions of what we 
can so imperfectly bring before them. 

58. The fourth and fifth books qf the Recherche de la 
Verite treat of the natural inclinations and passions, and of 
the errors which spring from those sources. These books are 
various and discursive, and very characteristic of the author's 
mind ; abounding with a mystical theology, which extends to 
an absolute negation of secondary causes, as well as with 
poignant satire on the follies of mankind. In every part of 
his treatise, but especially in these books, Malebranclie pur- 
sues with unsparing ridicule two classes, the men of learning, 
and the men of the world. With Aristotle and the whole 
school of his disciples he has an inveterate quarrel, and omits 
no occasion of holding them forth to contempt. This seems 
to have been in a great measure warranted by their dog- 
matism, their bigotry, their pertinacious resistance to modem 
science, especially to the Cartesian philosophy, which Male- 
branche in general followed. ''Let them," he exclaims, 
** prove, if they can, that Aristotle, or any of themselves, has 
deduced one truth in physical philosophy from any principle 
peculiar to himself, and we will promise never to speak of 
him but in eulogy .** ^ But, until this gauntlet should be taken 
op, he thought himself at liberty to use very different lan- 
guage. " The works of the Stagirite," he olwerves, " are so 
obscure and full of indefinite words, that we have a color 
for ascribing to him the most opposite opinions. In fact, we 
make him say what we please, because he says very little, 
though with much parade ; just as children fancy bells to say 
any thing, because they make a great noise, and in reality 
say nothing at alL** 

¥<UU IT. 7 
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59. But such philosophers are not the only class of the 
learned he depreciates. Those who pass their time in gazing 
through telescopes, and distribute provinces in the moon to 
their friends; those who pore over worthless books, such as the 
Rabbinical and other Oriental writers, or compose folio volumes 
on the animals mentioned in Scripture, while they can hardly 
tell what are found in their own province ; those who accumu- 
late quotations to inform us not of truth, but of what other men 
have taken for truth, — are exposed to his shai*p, but doubt- 
less exaggerated and unreasonable, ridicule. Malebranche, 
like many men of genius, was much too intolerant of what 
might give pleasure to other men, and too narrow in his mea- 
sure of utility. He seems to think little valuable in human 
learning but metaphysics and algebra.^ From the learned he 
passes to the great, and, after enumerating the circumstances 
which obstruct their perception of truth, comes to the blunt 
conclusion, that men ** much liaised above the rest by rank, 
dignity, or wealth, or whose minds are occupied in gaining 
these advantages, are remarkably subject to error, and hardly 
capable of discerning any truths which lie a little out of the 
common way."^ 

60. The sixth and last book announces a method of direct- 
ing our pursuit of truth, by which we may avoid the many 
errors to wliich our understandings are liable. It promises to 
give them all the perfection of which our nature is capable, 
by prescribing the rules we should invariably observe. But 
it must, I think, be confessed that there is less originality in 
this method than we might expect We find, however, many 
acute and useful, if not always novel, observations on the con- 
duct of the understanding ; and it may be reckoned among the 
books which would supply materials for what is still wanting 
to philosopliical literature, an ample and useful logic We 

1 It ia rather amusing to find, that, '^Ia plupart de liTresdecertaina saTans 

Trhile lamenting the want of a rcTiew of ne eont fiibriqu^s qu'Ji coups de dictiou- 

bookR, he predicts that we shall never see naires, et ils n'ont gu6res M que les tablet 

one, on account of the prejudice of man- des Uvres qu*il8 citent, ou quelques lieux 

kind in favor of authors. The prophecy communs, ramass^s de differens auteura. 

was falsified almost at the time. '^ On re- On D*oseroit entrer d^avantage dans to 

garde ordinairement les auteurs comme detail de ces choses. ni en donner tlea 

des hommes rares et extraordinaires, et exemples, de peur de choquer des per- 

beaucoup ^lev^s au-dessus des autres : on sonnes aussi fleres et aussi bilicuses que 

les r^vire done au lieu de les m^priser sont ces &ux savans ; car on ne prend pat 

et de les punir. Ainsi il n'y a gu&res plai.<iir 4 se fiiire k^urier «n Qree «t ca 

d'apparence que los hommes 6rigent J»- Arabe '* 

inais un tribunal pour examiner et pour * C. tt. 
eondamner tous les livres, qui ne font 
que ojrrompre la rtison." — C. 8. 
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are so frequently inattentive, he observes, especially to the 
pure ideas of the understanding, that all resources should be 
employed to fix our thoughts. And for this purpose we may 
make use of the passions, the senses, or the imagination ; but 
the second with less danger than the firat, and the third than 
the second. Geometrical figures he ranges under the aids 
supplied to the imagination rather than to the senses. He 
dweUs much at length on the utility of geometry in fixing 
our attention, and of algebra in compressing and arranging our 
' thoughts. All sciences, he well remarks (and I do not know 
that it had been said before), which treat of things distin- 
guishable by more or less in quantity, and which consequently 
may be represented by extension, are capable of illustration 
by diagrams. But these, he conceives, are inapplicable to 
moral truths, though sure consequences may be derived from 
them. Algebra, however, is far more useful in improving the 
understanding than geometry, and is in fact, with its sister 
arithmetic, the best means that we possess.^ But, as men like 
better to exercise the imagination than the pure intellect, 
geometry is the more favorite study of the two. 

61. Malebranche may, perhaps, be thought to have occu- 
pied too much of our attention at the expense of chMMter 
more popular writers. But for this very reason, that of &uie- 
the Recherche de la V6rit6 is not at present much ^'*°*'^®- 
read, I have dwelt long on a treatise of so great celebrity in 
its own age, and which, even more perhaps than the meta- 
physical writings of Descartes, has influenced that department 
of philosophy. Malebranche never loses sight of the great 
principle of the souVs immateriality, even in his long and 
rather hypothetical disquisitions on the instrumentality of the 

> L. tI. e. 4. All conceptions of abstmct Cudworth has a aomewhat dmllar r»- 

idaMf ht JuntlT remarka in another place, mark in his Inunutable Morality, that the 

art aeeompamed with some imagination, cogitations we haye of corporeal things 

thoofh we are often not aware of it ; be- are nsoally, in his tecbnioU style, both 

eaaae theae Ideas have no natural images noematical and phantasmatical together ; 

or traces aModated with them, but such the one being as it were the soul, and the 

only as the will of man or chance has other the Ix^y of them. ** WheneTer we 

fiTen. Thus, in analysis, howerer general think of a phantasmatical universal or 

the ideas, we use letters and signs always unirersaliaed phantasm, or a thing which 

aasociated with the ideas of the things, we hare no clear intellection of (as, for 

Ihoogfa they are not really related, and example, of the nature of a rose in general), 

Tn tUs reason do not give us fklse and con- there is a complication of something noe- 

Ibsed nodons. Henre. he thinks, the ideas matical and something phantasmatical to* 

of things which can only be peireived by gether ; for phantasms themselves as well 

the undersUnding may become associated sensations are always individual things.'* 

vith the traces on the brain, 1. v. c. 2. p. 148. — [See also the quotattoooom 

This Is evidently as applicable to language Osssendi, s^pro, } 16, — 1842.] 
as U is to algebra. 
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brain in acts of thought ; and his language is far less objec- 
tionable on this subject than that of succeeding philosophers. 
He is always consistent and clear in distinguishing the soul 
itself from its modifications and properties. He knew well 
and had deeply considered the application of mathematical 
and physical science to the philosophy of the human mind. 
He is very copious and diligent in illustration, and very clear 
in definition. His principal errors, and the sources of them in 
his peculiar temperament, have appeared in the course of 
these pages. And to these we may add his maintaining some* 
Cartesian paradoxes, such as the system of vortices, and the 
want of sensation in brutes. The latter he deduced from the 
immateriality of a thinking principle, supposing it incredible ; 
though he owns it had been the tenet of Augustin, that there 
could be an immaterial spirit in the lower animals, and also 
from the incompatibility of any unmerited suffering with the 
justice of Grod.^ Nor was Malebranche exempt from some 
prejudices of scholastic theology; and, though he generaQy 
took care to avoid its technical language, is content to repel 
the objection to his denial of all secondaiy causation from its 
making Grod the sole author of sin, by saying that sin, being 
a privation of righteousness, is negative, and consequently 
requires no cause. 

62. Malebranche bears a striking resemblance to his great 
Compared Contemporary Pascal, though they were not, I be- 
with Pascal, u^ve, in any personal relation to each other ; nor 
could either have availed himself of the other's writings. 
Both of ardent minds, endowed with strong imagination and 
lively wit, sarcastic, severe, fearless, disdainful of popular 
opinion and accredited reputations; both imbued with the 
notion of a vast difference between the original and actual 
state of man, and thus solving many phenomena of his being ; 
both, in different modes and degrees, sceptical, and rigorous 
in the exaction of proof; both undervaluing all human know- 
ledge beyond the regions of mathematics ; both of rigid strict- 
ness in morals, and a fervid enthusiastic piety. But in Male- 
branche there is a less overpowering sense of religion ; his 
eye roams unblenched in the light, before which that of Pas- 
cal had been veiled in awe ; he is sustained by a less timid 

> This he had borrowed from a maxfan whence, it seems, that fkther had inftrrsd 
of Angasdn: "Sub Josto Deo quisqnam Hm fanputatloiKH original sin to in&nts; • 
nisi msnator, miser esM non potest;** happj mode of eseapbg the difflonl^. 
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desire of truth, hj greater confidence in the inspirations that 
are breathed iDto his mind ; he is more quick in adopting a 
novel opinion, but less apt to embrace a sophism in defence 
of an old one ; he has less energy, but more copiousness and 
variety. 

<>3. Amauld, who, though at first in personal friendship 
with Malebranche, held no friendship in a balance Anutuidoo 
with liis steady love of truth, combated the chief true and 
points of the other's theory in a ti^eatise on True and **** 

False Ideas. This work I have never had the good fortune 
to see : it appears to assail a leading principle of Malebranche, 
the separate existence of ideas, as objects in the mind, inde- 
pendent and distinguishable from the sensation itself. Ar- 
nauld maintained, as Reid and others have since done, that 
we do not perceive or feel ideas, but real objects, and thus led 
the way to a school which has been called that of Scotland, 
and has had a great popularity among our later metaphysi- 
cians. It would require a cntical examination of his work, 
which I have not been able to make, to determine precisely 
what were the opinions of this philosopher.^ 

64. The peculiar hypothesis of Malebranche, that we see 
all things in God, was examined by Locke in a short piece, 
contained in the collection of his works. It will readily be 
conceived, that two philosophers, one eminently mystical, and 
endeavoring upon this highly transcendental theme to grasp 
in his mind and express in his language something beyond the 
Acuities of man, the other as characteristically averse to mys- 
tery, and slow to admit any thing without proof, would have 
hardly any common ground even to fight u|)on. Locke, 
therefore, does little else than complain that he cannot under- 
stand what Malebranche has advanced; and most of his 
readers will probably find themselves in the same position. 

65. He had, however, an English supporter of some cele- 
brity in his own age, Norris; a disciple, and one ^^^ 
of the latest we have had, of the Platonic school of 

Henry More. The principal metaphysical treatise of Norris, 
his Essay on the Ideal World, was published in two parts, 

1 Bmckcr ; Bnhte ; R«ld'i IntellertuiU mitted UMm m modiflratioM of the mind, 

Pow«n. [Bnt hm what Sir W. Hamilton and suppoMd, like DescartM and moat 

baa Mid in Bdinb. Rev., toI. lii., and in othen, that perception of external ol\)eeti 

bin edition of lieid, p. 296 et alibi. Though i« representation, and not intoittoo — 

Amauld denied the $eparate exb^tence of 1B47.J 
Meat, aa held by Malebranche, he ad- 
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1701 and 1702. It does not, therefore, come within our limits. 
Norris is more thoroughly Platonic than Malebranche, to 
whom, however, he pays great deference, and adopts his 
fundamental hypothesis of seeing all things in God. He is a 
writer of fine genius and a noble elevation of moral senti- 
ments, such as predisposes men for the Platonic schemes of 
theosophy. He looked up to Augustin with as much venera- 
tion as to Plato, and respected, more perhaps than Male- 
branche, certainly more than the generality of English writers, 
the theological metaphysicians of the schools. With these he 
mingled some visions of a later mysticism. But his reason- 
ings will seldom bear a close scrutiny. 

66. In the Thouglits of Pascal we find many striking 

remarks on the logic of that science with which he 
was peculiarly conversant, and upon the general 
foundations of certainty. He had reflected deeply upon the 
sceptical objections to all human reasoning ; and though some- 
times, out of a desire to elevate religious faith at its expense, 
he seems to consider tiiem unanswerable, he was too clear- 
headed to believe them just. " Reason," he says, " confounds 
the dogmatists; and nature, the sceptics."^ '*We have an 
incapacity of demonstration, which the one cannot overcome : 
we have a conception of truth, which the others cannot 
disturb."^ He throws out a notion of a more complete 
method of reasoning than that of geometry, wherein every 
thing shall be demonstrated, which, however, he holds to be 
unattainable;^ and perhaps on this account he might think 
the cavils of Pyrrhonism invincible by pure reason. But as 
he aflerwards admits that we may have a full certainty of 
propositions that cannot be demonstrated, such as the infinity 
of number and space, and that such incapability of direct 
proof is rather a perfection than a defect, this notion of a 
greater completeness in evidence seems neither clear nor 
consistent.* 

67. Greometry, Pascal observes, is almost the only subject 
as to which we find truths wherein all men agree. And one 
cause of this is, that geometers alone regard the true laws of 
demonstration. These, as enumerated by him, are eight in 
number: 1. To define nothing which cannot be expressed in 

> (BuTTOS de Pascal, toI. i. p. 206. bleu de demonstration n' est pas lenr ob> 

* P. 206. scarite, mais an oontraire leor extrtaM 

* Pens^es de Pascal, part i. art. 2. ^ridenoe, oe manque de preare n'est paa 
« *i Oomme la cause qui les rend inoapa* on d^ut, mais plutftt una pevlbctioii.'* 
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clearer terms than those in which it is already expressed; 
2. To leave no obscure or equivocal terms undefined ; 3. To 
employ in the definition no terms not already known ; 4. 
To omit nothing in the principles from which we argue, unless 
we are sure it is granted ; 5. To lay down no axiom which is 
not perfectly evident ; 6. To demonstrate nothing which is as 
clear already as we can make it ; 7. To prove every thing in 
the least doubtful, by means of self-evident axioms, or of 
propositions already demonstrated ; 8. To substitute mentally 
the definition 'instead of the thing defined. Of these rules, 
he says, the first, fourth, and sixth are not absolutely necessa- 
ry in order to avoid error ; but the other five are indispensable. 
Yet, though they may be found in books of logic, none but 
the geometer* have paid any regard to them. The authors 
of these books seem not to have entered into the spirit of 
their own precepts. All other rules than those he has given 
are useless or mischievous : they contain, he says, the whole 
art of demonstration.^ 

68. The reverence of Pascal, like that of Malebranche, for 
what is established in religion, docs not extend to philosophy. 
We do not find in them, as we may sometimes perceive in the 
present day, all sorts of prejudices against the liberties of 
the human mind clustering together like a herd of bats, by an 
instinctive association. He has the same idea as Bacon, that 
the ancients were properly the children among mankind. 
Not only each man, he says, advances daily in science, but all 
men collectively make a constant progress ; so that all genera- 
tions of mankind during so many ages may be considered as 
one man, always subsisting and always learning ; and the old 
age of this universal man is not to be sought in the period 
next to his birth, but in that which is most removed from it 
Those we call ancients were truly novices in all things ; and 
we, who have added to all they knew the experience of so 
many succeeding ages, have a better claim to that antiquity 
Wliich we revere in them. In tliis, with much ingenuity and 
much truth, there is a certain mixture of fallacy, which I shall 
not wait to point out. 

69. The genius of Pascal was admirably fitted for acute 
observation on the constitution of human nature, if he had not 
seen every thing through a refracting medium of religious 
prejudice. When this does not interfere to bias his judgment, 

* (BuTTM da PMcal, I. 06. 
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he abounds with fine remarks, though always a little tending 
towards severity. One of the most useful and original is the 
following; "When we would show any one that he is mis- 
taken, our best course is to observe on what side he considers 
the subject, for his view of it is generally right on this side, 
and admit to him that he is right so far. He will be satisfied 
with this acknowledgment that he was not wrong in his judg- 
ment, but only inadvertent in not looking at the whole of the 
case. For we are less ashamed of not having seen the whole, 
than of being deceived in what we do see ; and this may 
perhaps arise from an impossibility of the understanding's 
being deceived in what it does see, just as the perceptions of 
the senses, as such, must be always true.**^ 

70. The Cartesian philosophy has been supposed to have 
Spinosa's produced a metaphysician very divergent in most of 
Ethics. jjjg tjieory from that school, — Benedict Spinosa. No 
treatise is written in a more rigidly geometrical method than 
his Ethics. It rests on definitions and axioms, from which 
the propositions are derived in close, brief, and usually per- 
spicuous demonstrations. The few explanations he has thought 
necessary are contained in scholia. Thus a fabric is erected, 
astonishing and bewildering in its entire effect, yet so regu- 
larly constructed, that the reader must pause and return on 
his steps to discover an error in the workmanship, while he 
cannot also but acknowledge the good faith and intimate per- 
suasion of having attained the truth, which the acute and 
deep-reflecting author everywhere displays. 

71. Spinosa was bom in 1632: we find by his correspond- 
iteReneMi ence with Oldenburg, in 1661, that he had already 
^'''^el^oBhty, developed his entire scheme ; and, in that with De 
Vries, in 1663, the propositions of the Ethics are alluded to 
numerically, as we now read them.'- It was, therefore, the 
fruit of early meditation, as its fearlessness, its general disre- 
gard of the slow process of observation, its unhesitating dog- 
matism, might lead us to expect. In what degree he had 
availed himself of prior writers is not evident; with Des- 
cartes and Lord Bacon he was familiar, and from the former 
he had derived some leading tenets ; but he observes, both in 
him and Bacon, what he calls mistakes as to the first cause 

' (EuTTeR de Pascal, p. 149. Though trarj anerted in other pAssages : be is not 
Pascal here says that the perceptions of uniformly consistent with himself. 
tbe senses are always true, we find the con- * Sphiosce Opera Poethuma, p. 896, 460 
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and origin of things, their ignorance of the real nature of the 
human mind, and of the true sources of error.^ The panthe- 
istic theory of Jordano Bruno is not very remote from that 
of Spinosa; but the rhapsodies of the Italian, who seldom 
aims at proof, can hardly have supplied much to the subtle 
mind of the Jew of Amsterdam. Buhle has given us an 
exposition of the Spinosistic theory.* But several proposi- 
tions in this, I do not find in the author; and Buhle has at 
least, without any necessity, entirely deviated from the arrange- 
ment he found in the Ethics. This seems as unreasonable in 
a work so rigorously systematic, as it would be in the ele- 
ments of Euclid ; and I believe the following pages will prove 
more faithful to the text. But it is no easy task to translate 
and abridge a writer of such extraordinary conciseness as well 
as subtlety ; nor is it probable that my attempt will l>e intelli 
gible to those who have not habituated themselves to meta* 
physical inquiry. 

72. The first book or part of the Ethics is entitled Con- 
cerning God, and contains the entire theory of Spi- vie^ofhi* 
nosa. It may even be said that this is found in a meuphysi 
few of the first proj)osition8 ; which being granted, *** ^'^•^'y- 
the rest could not easily be denied ; presenting, as they do, 
little more than new aspects of the former, or evident deduc- 
tions from them. Upon eight definitions and seven axioms 
reposes this philosophical superstructure. A substance, by 
the third definition, is that, the conception of which does not 
require the conception of any thing else as antecedent to it* 
The attribute of a substance is whatever the mind perceives 
to constitute its essence.^ The mode of a substance is its 
accident or affection, by means of which it is conceived,* In 
the sixth definition, he says, I understand by the name of God 
a being absolutely infinite ; that is, a substance consisting of 
infinite attributes, each of which expresses an eternal and 
infinite essence. Whatever expresses an essence, and involves 
no contradiction, may be predicated of an absolutely infinite 

> " CartM et Bacon tam Xongb a cogni- rlns rd, a quo fonnari d«beat." Thf Ian! 

tioiM prinue cauoB et origiaiB omnium worda are omitted by Spinora in a letter 

rerum abemmnt. . . . Veram naturam to De Vries (p. 468), where he repeats thif 

hamaiue mentia non oofpooyerunt . . . definition. 

tvram caoaam erroris nunquam operati < *' Per attributum intelligo id quod in- 

■ttnt.'^ tellectus de nub^tantil perripit, tanquam 

* Hist, de la Philoeophie, toI. iii. p. 440. ^undem ementiAm ronxtitueos." 

* *' Per aubataotiam intelligo id quod in * ** Per modum intelligo 8ub«tantiflB af- 
•e eat, et per ae eoncipitur ; hoc eat, id cu- fecdoneaf aive id, quod in aUo eat, pes 
Jna eoneeptna non Indiget eonoepto alte- quod etiam eoncipitur. * 
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being.' The most important of the axioms are tbe following : 
From a given determinate cause the effect nocessarily follows ; 
but, if there be no determinate cause, no effect can follow. — 
Th(i knowledge of an effect depends upon the knowledge of 
the cause, and includes it. — Things that have nothing in 
common with each other cannot be understood by means 
of each other ; that is, the conception of one does not include 
that of the other. — A true idea must agree vrith its object.* 

73. Spinosa proceeds to his demonstrations upon the basis 
of these assumptions alone. Two substances, having different 
attributes, have nothing in common with each other; and 
hence one cannot be the cause of the other, since one may be 
conceived without involving the conception of the other ; but 
an effect cannot be conceived without involving the knowledge 
of the cause.' It seems to be in this fourth axiom, and in 
the proposition grounded ui)on it, that the fundamental fallacy 
lurks. The relation between a cause and effect is surely 
something different from our perfect comprehension of it, or 
indeed from our having any knowledge of it at all : much 
less can the contrary assertion be deemed axiomatic. But, if 
we should concede this postulate, it might perhaps be very 
difficult to resist the subsequent proofs, so ingeniously and 
with such geometrical rigor are they arranged. 

74. Two or more things cannot be distinguished, except by 
the diversity of their attributes, or by that of their modes ; 
for there is nothing out of ourselves except substances and 
their modes. But there cannot be two substances of the 
same attribute, since there would be no means of distinguish- 
ing them except their modes or affections ; and every sub- 
stance, being prior in order of time to its modes, may be 
considered independently of them : hence two such substances 
could not be distinguished at all. One substance, therefore, 
cannot be the cause of another ; for they cannot have the same 
attribute, that is, any thing in common with one another.^ 
Every substance, therefore, is self-caused ; that is, its essence 
implies its existence.' It is also necessarily infinite, for it 

1 ^* Per Denm intelligo Ens abfloluti in- infinitum e«t, ad e^xu etsentiam perttnet, 

flnitum, hoc e8t, Rubfltantiam constantem quicquid essentiam ezprlmit at negatlo- 

InfinitiA attributifl, quorum unumquodque nem nuUam inyolTlt." 

ctemam et infinitam eesentiam exprimit. * Axiomata, iii., ir., t., and ▼!. 

Dico abwluti inflnituuif non autem in suo * Prop. ii. and iii 

genere : quicquid enim in suo genere tan- * Prop. tI. 

turn infinitum est, infinita de eo attributa * Prop. Tii. 
•egare possumus; quod autem absolute 
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would otherwise be terminated bj some other of the dame 
nature and necessarily existing ; 6ut two substances cannot 
have the same attribute, and therefore cannot both pos- 
sess necessary existence.^ The more reality or existence 
any being possesses, the more attributes are to be ascribed 
to it. This, he says, appears by the definition of an at- 
tribute.* The proof, however, is surely not manifest ; nor do 
we clearly apprehend what he meant by degrees of reality or 
existence. But of this theorem he was very proud. I look 
upon the demonstration, he sa3rs in a letter, as capital (pcd- 
mariam)j that the more attributes we ascribe to any being, 
the more we are compelled to acknowledge its existence ; that 
is, the more we conceive it as true, and not a mere chimera.' 
And from this he derived the real existence of God, though 
the former proof seems collateral to it. God, or a substance 
consisting of infinite attributes, each expressing an eternal 
and infinite power, necessarily exists.* For such an essence 
involves existence. And, besides this, if any thing does not 
exist, a cause must be given for its non-existence ; since this 
requires one as much as existence itself.^ The cause may 
be either in the nature of the thing, as e,gr, bl square circle 
cannot exist by the circle's nature, or in something extrin- 
sic But neither of these can prevent the existence of God. 
The later propositions in Spinosa are chiefly obvious cor- 
ollaries from the definitions and a few of the first proposi- 
tions which contain the whole theory, which he proceeds tc 
expand. 

75. There can be no substance but God. Whatever is, is 
in God; and nothing can be conceived without God.* For he 
is the sole substance ; and modes cannot be conceived without 
a substance.; but, besides substance and mode, nothing exists. 
God is not corporeal ; but body is a mode of God, and there- 
fore uncreated. Grod is the permanent, but not the transient, 
cause of all things.' He is the efiicient cause of their essence 
as well as their existence, since otherwise their essence might 
be conceived without God, which has been shown to be 
absurd. Thus particular things are but the affections of 

> Prop. tIU. this preciM number, rince th« definition 

* Prmp. iz. of a mmn doc* not inyolTe it. Prop. riii. 

* P. 4«B. This is in tha lettar to De Sehol. U. 
Tries, abore quoted. * Pn^. ziv. 

* Pirop. zL ^ ** Deus eet omnium rerum causa Im- 

* If twentr men ezisi, nsither more nor ananens, sed non transiens."— Prop. zTiiL 
IsM, aa eztnnsle rsason must be glran t>r 
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Grod's attributes, or modes in which they are determinately 
expressed.^ 

76. This pantheistic scheme is the fruitful mother of many 
paradoxes, upon which Spinosa proceeds to dwell. There is 
no contingency, but every thing is determined by the necessity 
of the divine nature, both as to its existence and operation ; 
nor could any thing be produced by God otherwise than as it 
is.^ His power is the same as his essence; for he is the 
necessary cause both of himself and of all things, and it is as 
impossible for us to conceive him not to act as not to exist.' 
Grod, considered in the attributes of his infinite substance, is 
the same as nature, that is, natura ncUurans ; but nature, in 
another sense, or natura ncUurata, expresses but the modes 
under which the divine attributes appear.* And intelligence, 
considered in act, even though infinite, should be referred to 
natura naturata ; for intelligence, in this sense, is but a mode 
of thinking, which can only be conceived by means of our 
conception of thinking in the abstract, that is, by an attribute 
of God.* The faculty of thinking, as distinguished from the 
act, as also those of desiring, loving, and Uie rest, Spinosa 
explicitly denies to exist at all. 

77. In an appendix to the first chapter, De Deo, Spinosa 
controverts what he calls the prejudice about final causes. 
Men are bom ignorant of causes, but merely conscious of 
their own appetites, by which they desire their own good. 
Hence they only care for the final cause of their own actions 
or those of others, and inquire no farther when they are sati& 
fied about these. And finding many things in themselves and 
in nature, serving as means to a certain good, which things 
they know not to be provided by themselves, they have 
believed that some one has provided them ; arguing from the 
analogy of the means which they in other instances them- 
selves employ. Hence they have imagined gods ; and these 
gods they suppose to consult the good of men in order to be 
worshipped by them, and have devised every mode of super^ 
stitious devotion to insure the favor of thef^e divinities. And, 
finding in the midst of so many beneficial things in nature not 
a few of an opposite effect, they have ascribed them to the 
anger of the gods on account of the neglect of men to woiv 

^ Prop. zxT. and Ck)roll. * Sehol. in prop. xziz. 

* Prop, xxix.-zzxiii. * Prop. xxxi. The athelam of SvHaom 

* Prop, xxzix., and part 11. prop. til. fa manifrrt from this ■ingto propodtton. 
Sehol. 
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ship them : nor has experience of calamities falling alike on 
the pious and impious cured them of this belief; choosing 
rather to ackowledge their ignorance of the reason why good 
and evil are thus distributed, than to give up their theory. 
Spinosa thinks the hypothesis of final causes refuted by his 
proposition, that all things happen by eternal necessity. More- 
over, if God were to act for an end, he must desire something 
which he wants ; for it is acknowledged by theologians, that 
he acts for his own sake, and not for the sake of things 
created. 

78. Men, having satisfied themselves that all things were 
created for them, have invented names to distinguish that as 
good which tends to their benefit ; and, believing themselves 
free, have gotten the notions of right and wrong, praise and 
dispraise. And, when they can easily apprehend and recol- 
lect the relations of things, they call them well ordered ; if 
not, ill ordered ; and then say that God created all things in 
order, as if order were any thing except in regard to our 
imagination of it : and thus they ascribe imagination to God 
himself, unless they mean that he created things for the sake 
of our imagining them. 

79. It has been sometimes doubted whether the Spinosistic 
philosophy excludes altogether an infinite intelligence. That 
it rejects a moral providence or creative mind is manifest in 
every proposition. His Deity could at most be but a cold 
passive intelligence, lost to our understandings and feelings in 
its metaphysical infinity. It was not, however, in fact so 
much as this. It is true, that in a few passages we find what 
seems at first a dim recognition of the fundamental principle 
of theism. In one of his letters to Oldenburg, he asserts an 
infinite power of thinking, which, considered in its infinity, 
embraces all nature as its object, and of which the thoughts 
prweed according to the order of nature ; being its correlative 
ideas.^ But afterwards he rejected the term, " power of think- 
ing," altogether. The first proposition of the second part of 
the Ethics, or that entitled On the Mind, runs thus : Thought 

* " Statoo dmrl in natarft potontiaiii infl- ikrtioiMm et mentis trmnqnilUtatcm, cune- 

nitam cogitaadi qun quatoniu tnflnlta in se ta potentia Entls sumnii perfect! et dua 

eontinet totam naturam olijeetiTA, et ct^jos fanmntabUi ita fieri decreto." — p. ^. 

eogitationes procedunt eodem modo ao na- What follows is In the same strain. But 

tium, ^os nlmlrum edktnm." — p. 441. SpinoM had wrooght himself np, like 

In another place he says, perhaps at some Bmno, to a mystical personifleatlon of hit 

azpense of his usual candor, " Agnoaeo in- infinite unity. 
Isrim, idquod snrnmam mild pnebet satis- 
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is an attribute of God ; or, God is a thinking being. Yet this, 
when we look at the demonstration, vanishes in an abstrac- 
tion destructive of personality.^ Aftd in fact we cannot reflect 
at all on the propositions already laid down by Spinosa, with- 
out perceiving that they annihilate every possible hypothesis 
in which the being of a Grod can be intelligibly stated. 

80. The second book of the Ethics begins, like the first, 
with definitions and axioms. Body he defines to be a cer- 
tain and determinate mode expressing the essence of God, 
considered as extended. The essence of any thing he defines 
to be that, according to the affirmation or negation of which 
the thing exists or otherwise. An idea is a conception which 
the mind forms as a thinking being. And he would rather 
say conception than perception, because the latter seems to 
imply the presence of an object In the third axiom he says : 
Modes of thinking, such as love, desire, or whatever name we 
may give to the affections of the mind, cannot exist without 
an idea of their object ; but an idea may exist with no other 
mode of thinking.^ And in the fifth : We perceive no singu- 
lar things besides bodies and modes of thinking ; thus dis- 
tinguishing, like Locke, between ideas of sensation and of 
reflection. 

81. Extension, by the second proposition, is an attribute of 
God as well as thought As it follows from the infinite exten- 
sion of God, that all bodies are portions of his substance, 
inasmuch as they cannot be conceived without it ; so all par- 
ticular acts of intelligence are portions of God's infinite intel- 
ligence, and thus all things are in him. Man is not a 
substance, but something which is in God, and cannot be con- 
ceived without him; that is, an affection or mode of the 
divine substance expressing its nature in a determinate man- 
ner:'^ The human mind is not a substance ; but an idea con- 
stitutes its actual being, and it must be the idea of an existing 
thing.^ In this he plainly loses sight of the percipient in the 

1 *^ Singnlares oogitationed, Rive baec et rel quocnnqae nomine affeetos anfani in- 

ilia cogitatio, modi sunt, qui Dei naturam signiuntur, non dantur nisi in eodem 

certo et determinate modo exprimunt. Individuo detur idea rd amatcB, detlde- 

ronipetit ergo Dei attributum, cujuk con- ratce, &c. At idea dari potest, quamvii 

ceptum singularee omnee cogitatione^ in- nuUns alina detur cogitandi modus." 

TolTunt, per quod etiam conripiuntur. * Prop. x. 

Edt igitur cogitatio unum ex infinitis Dei < *' Quod actnale mentis hnmana ene 

attributifl quod Dei Ktemam et infinitam eonstituit, nihil aliud eat quam idea ni 

etwentiam exprimit, sive Deus eat ree cogi- alicujua singularis actu exiatentia." This 

tana." is an anticipation of what we find bx 

t (( Kodi oo^tandi, nt amor, cnpiditas, Hume'r Treatise on Human Natovs, tfat 
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perception ; but it was the inevitable result of the fundamental 
sophisms of Spinosa to annihilate personal consciousness. 
The human mind, he afterwards asserts, is part of the infinite 
intellect of God ; and when we say, the mind perceives this or 
that, it is only that Grod, not as infinite, but so far as he con- 
stitutes the essence of the human mind, has such or such ideas.^ 

82. The object of the human mind is body actually exist- 
ing.' He proceeds to explain the connection of the human 
body with the mind, and the association of ideas. But in all 
this, advancing always synthetically and by demonstration, 
he becomes frequently ob«cure, if not sophistical. The idea 
of the human mind is in Grod, and is united to the mind itself 
in the same manner as the latter is to the body.^ The obscu- 
rity and subtilty of this proposition are not relieved by the 
demonstration ; but in some of these passages we may observe 
a singular approximation to the theory of Malebranche. 
Both, though with very different tenets on the highest sub- 
jects, had been trained in the same school ; and, if Spinosa 
had brought himself to acknowledge the personal distinct- 
ness of the Supreme Being from his intelligent creation, he 
might have passed for one of those mystical theosophists who 
were not averse to an objective pantheism. 

83. The mind does not know itself, except so far as it 
receives ideas of the affections of the body.* But these ideas 
of sensation do not give an adequate knowledge of an exter^ 
nal body, nor of the human body itself. * The mind, therefore, 
has but an inadequate and confused knowledge of any thing, 
so long as it judges only by fortuitous perceptions ; but may 
attain one clear and distinct by internal reflection and com- 
parison.* No positive idea can be called false ; for there can 
be no such idea without Grod, and all ideas in God are tnie, 
that is, correspond with their object.^ Falsity, therefore, con- 
sisits in that privation of truth which arises from inadequate 
ideas. An adequate idea he has defined to be one which con- 
tains no incompatibility, without regard to the reality of its 
supposed correlative object. 

negmticm of a sab«toiic«, or Ego, to which tor, ao idea siTe cognitio corporis hnina- 

paradoz no one can oome except a pro- ni." — Prop. xx. '^ lli«c m«otl« iJen eo- 

Moned metaphyideian. dem modo onita e«t menti, ac ipsa men* 

» Prop, xl., ooroU. unita »t corpori." 

» Prop. xlil. * Prop. xxUl. 

> ** Mentis honuuue datnr etiam in Deo * Prop. xxt. 
Idea. KiTe cognitio, quas in Deo eodem modo * Schoi , prop, xxix 
•equitur, et ad Deum eodem modo refer- * Prop xxxii., ixxHi., BCZf« 
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84. All bodies agree in some things, or have something in 
common: of these all men have adequate ideas ;^ and this 
is the origin of what are called common notions, which all 
men possess ; as extension, duration, number. But, to explain 
the nature of universals, Spinosa observes, that the human 
body can only form at the same time a certain number of dis- 
tinct images : if this number be exceeded, they become con- 
fused; and as the mind perceives distinctly just so many 
images as can be formed in the body, when these are confiised 
the mind will also perceive them confusedly, and will com- 
prehend them under one attribute, as Man, Horse, Dog ; the 
mind perceiving a number of such images, but not their dif- 
ferences of stature, colors, and the like. And these notions 
will not be alike in all minds, varying according to the fre- 
quency with which the parts of the complex image have 
occurred. Thus those who have contemplated most frequently 
the erect figure of man will think of him as a perpendiculai 
animal, others as two-legged, others as unfeathered, others 
as rational. Hence so many disputes among philosophers 
who have tried to explain natural things by mere images.* 

85. Thus we form universal ideas, first by singulars, repre- 
sented by the senses confusedly, imperfectly, and disorderly ; 
secondly, by signs, that is, by associating the remembrance 
of things with words, — both of which he calls imagination, 
or primi generis cognitio ; thirdly, by what he calls reason, or 
secundi generis cognitio ; and, fourthly, by intuitive know- 
ledge, or tertii generis cognitio.^ Knowledge of the first 
kind, or imagination, is the only source of error; the second 
and third being necessarily true.* These alone enable us to 
distinguish truth from falsehood. Reason contemplates things, 
not as contingent, but necessary ; and whoever has a true 
idea knows certainly that his idea is true. Every idea of a 
singular existing thing involves the eternal and infinite being 
of Grod. For nothing can be conceived without Grod ; and the 
ideas of all things, having God for their cause, considered 
under the attribute of which they are modes, must involve 
the conception of the attribute, that is, the being of God.* 

86. It is highly necessary to distinguish images, ideas, and 
words, which many confound. Those who think ideas consist 

> Prop. Till. « Prop, xli., zlU., et MqmaU. 

* Schol. prop. xl. * Prop. xIt. 

* Schol., li., prop. zL 
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in images which they perceive, fancy that ideas of which we 
can form no image are but arbitrary figments. They look at 
ideas as pictures on a tablet, and hence do not understand 
that an idea, as such, involves an affirmation or negation. 
And those who confound words with ideas, fancy they can 
will something contrary to what they perceive, because they 
can affirm or deny it in words. But these prejudices will be 
laid aside by him who reflects that thought does not involve 
the conception of extension ; and therefore that an idea, 
b(;ing a mode of thought, neither consists in images nor in 
words, the essence of which consists in corporeal motions, not 
involving the conception of thought,* 

87. The human mind has an adequate knowledge of the 
eternal and infinite being of God. But men cannot imagine 
God as they can bodies, and hence have not that clear per- 
ception of his being which they have of that of bodies, and 
have also perplexed themselves by associating the word God 
with sensible images, which it is hard to avoid. This is the 
chief source of all error, that men do not apply names to 
things rightly. For they do not err in their own minds, but 
in this application ; as men who cast up wrong see different 
numbers in their minds from those in the true result.' 

88. The mind has no free-will, but is determined by a 
cause, which itself is determined by some other, and so for 
ever. For the mind is but a mode of thinking, and therefore 
cannot be the free cause of its own actions. Nor has it any 
absolute faculty of loving, desiring, understanding; these 
being only metaphysical abstractions. Will and understand- 
ing are one and the same thing; and volitions are only 
affirmations or negations, each of which belongs to the essence 
of the idea affirmed or denied.^ In this there seems to be 
not only an extraordinary deviation from common language, 
but an absence of any meaning which, to my apprehension at 
least, is capable of being given to his words. Yet we have 
seen something of the same kind said by Malebranohe ; and 
it will also be found in a recently published work of Cud- 
worth,* a writer certainly uninfluenced by either of these, so 
that it may be suspected of having some older authority. 

* Srhol., prop. zliz. * Prop. xItUI. 

* Prop. UTii. ** AtqiM hlne plervqiM * Prop. xliz. 

•rinntur eontroranla, nempe. quia ho- * Se« Cudworth's Treattee on Free-wfll 

mimii menlnn muun non recte expHcant, (1888), p. 20, where the will and under- 

ttI quia alteriua nicntem male interpre- standing are purpowly, and, I think, imrj 

tantur." erroneoualy confounded. 

voi^ nr. 8 
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89. In the third part of this treatise, Spinosa comes to the 

consideration of the passioas. Most who have writ- 
Seory*of ten on moral subjects, he says, have rather treated 
action and man as Something out of nature, or as a kind of 

imperium in imperio, than as part of the general 
order. They have conceived him to enjoy a power of dis- 
turbing that order by his own determination, and ascribed his 
weakness and inconstancy, not to the necessary laws of the 
system, but to some strange defect in himself, which they 
(!ease not to lament, deride, or execrate. But the acts of 
mankind, and the passions from which they proceed, are in 
reality but links in the series, and proceed in harmony with 
the common laws of universal nature. 

90. We are said to act when any thing takes place within 
us, or without us, for which we are an adequate cause ; that 
is, when it may be explained by means of our own nature 
alone. We are said to be acted upon, when any thing takes 
place within us which cannot wholly be explained by our own 
nature. The affections of the body which increase or dimi- 
nish its power of action, and the ideas of those affections, he 
denominates passions (affect iis). Neither the body can deter- 
mine the mind to thinking, nor can the mind determine the 
body to motion or rest. For all that takes place in body 
must be caused by God, considered under his attribute of 
extension ; and all that takes place in mind must be caused by 
God, under his attribute of thinking. The mind and body 
are but one thing, considered under different attributes ; the 
order of action and passion in the body being the same in 
nature with that of action and passion in the mind. But 
men, though ignorant how far the natural powers of the body 
reach, ascribe its operations to the determination of tlie mind ; 
veiling their ignorance in specious words. For, if they allege 
that the body cannot act without the mind, it may be an- 
Bwered, that the mind cannot think till it is impelled by the 
body ; nor are the volitions of the mind any thing else than 
its appetites, which are modified by the body. 

91. All things endeavor to continue in their actual being; 
this endeavor being nothing else than their essence, which 
causes them to be, until some exterior cause destroys their 
being. The mind is conscious of its own endeavor to continue 
as it is, which is, in other words, the appetite that seeks self- 
preservation : what the mind is thus conscious of 8(3cking, it 
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judges to\)e good, and not inversely. Many things increase 
or diminish the power of action in the body ; and all such 
things have a corresponding effect on the power of thinking 
in the mind. Thus it undergoes many changes, and passes 
through different stages of more or less perfect power of 
thinking. Joy is the name of a passion, in which the mind 
passes to a greater perfection or power of thinking ; grief, one 
in which it passes to a less. Spinosa, in the rest of this book, 
deduces all the passions from these two and from desire ; but 
It? the development of his theory is rather long, and we have 
already seen that its basis is not quite intelligible, it will be 
unnecessary to dwell longer upon the subject. His analysis 
of the passions may be compared with that of Hobbes. 

92. Such is the metaphysical theory of Spinosa, in as con- 
rise a form as I have found myself able to derive it cbumeter of 
from his Ethics. It is a remarkable proof, and his Spinodam. 
moral system will furnish another, how an undeviating adhe- 
rence to strict reasoning may lead a man of great acuteness 
and sincerity from the paths of truth. Spinosa was truly 
what Voltaire has, with rather less justice, called Clarke, — 
a reasoning machine. A few leading theorems, too hastily 
taken up as axiomatic, were sufficient to make him sacrifice, 
with no compromise or hesitation, not only every principle of 
religion and moral right, but the clear intuitive notions of com- 
mon sense. If there are two axioms more indisputable than 
any others, they are, that ourselves exist ; and that our exist- 
ence, simply considered, is independent of any other being. 
Yet both these are lost in the pantheism of Spinosa, as they 
had always been in that delusive revery of the imagination. 
In asserting that the being of the human mind consists in the 
idea of an existing thing presented to it, this subtle metaphy- 
sician fell into the error of the school which he most dis- 
dained, as deriving all knowledge from perception, that of the 
Aristotelians. And extending this confusion of consciousne.'^s 
with perception to the infinite substance, or substratum of 
particular ideas, he was led to deny it the self, or conscious 
personality, without which the name of Deity can only be 
given in a sense deceptive of the careless reader, and incon- 
sistent with the use of language. It was an equally legitimate 
consequence of his original sophism to deny all moral agency, 
in the sense usually received, to the human mind ; and even, 
af we have seen, to confound action and passion themselves, 
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in all but name, as mere phenomena in the eternal sequence 
of things. 

93. It was one great error of Spinosa to entertain too 
arrogant a notion of the human faculties, in which, bj dint 
of his own subtle demonstrations, he pretended to show a 
capacity of adequately comprehending the nature of what 
he denominated God. And this was accompanied by a rigid 
dogmatism, no one proposition being stated with hesitation ; 
by a disregard of experience, at least as the basis of reason- 
ing ; and by an uniform preference of the synthetic method 
Most of those, he says, who have turned their minds to those 
subjects have fallen, into error, because they have not begun 
with the contemplation of the divine nature, which, both in 
itself and in order of knowledge, is first, but with sensible 
things, which ought to have been last. Hence he seems 
to have reckoned Bacon, and even Descartes, mistaken lu 
their methods. 

94. All pantheism must have originated in overstraining 
the infinity of the divine attributes till the moral part of 
religion was annihilated in its metaphysics. It was the cor- 
ruption, or rather, if we may venture the phrase, the suicide 
of theism ; nor could this theory have arisen, except, where 
we know it did arise, among those who had elevated their 
conceptions above the vulgar polytheism that surrounded them 
to a sense of the unity of the divine nature. 

95. Spinosa does not essentially difier from the pantheists 
of old. He conceived, as they had done, that the infinity of 
God required the exclusion of all other substance ; that he 
was infinite ah omni parte^ and not only in certain senses. 
And probably the loose and hyperbplical tenets of the school- 
men, derived from ancient philosophy, ascribing, as a matter 
of course, a metaphysical infinity to all the divine attributes, 
might appear to sanction those primary positions, from which 
Spinosa, unfettered by religion, even in outward profession, 
went on ^^ sounding his dim and perilous track " to the para- 
doxes that have thrown discredit on his name. He had cer- 
tainly built much on the notion that the essence or definition 
of the Deity involved his actuality or existence, to which Des^ 
cartes had given vogue. 

96. Notwithstanding the leading errors of this philosopher, 
his clear and acute understanding perceived many things 
which baffle ordinary minds. Thus he well saw and wdl 
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Stated the immateriality of thought. Oldenburg, in one of 
his letters, had demurred to this, and reminded Spinosa that 
it was still controverted whether thought might not be a 
bodily motion. " Be it so," replied the other, " though I am 
far from admitting it ; but at least you must allow that exten- 
sion, so far as extension, is not the same as thought." ^ It is 
from inattention to this simple truth that all materialism, as it 
has been called, has sprung. Its advocates confound the 
union between thinking and extension or matter (be it, if 
they will, an indissoluble one) with the identity of the two, 
which is absurd and inconceivable. " Body," says Spinosa, 
in one of his definitions, ** is not terminated by thinking, nor 
thinking by body." * This, also, does not ill express the fun- 
damental difference of matter and miud : there is an incom- 
mensurability about them, which prevents one from bounding 
the other, because they can never be placed in juxta^iosition. 

97. England, about the era of the Restoration, began to 
make a struggle against the metaphysical creed of Q|,^yipg 
the Aristotelians, as well as against their natural Scepsiii 
philosophy. A remarkable work, but one so scarce ° *** 
as to be hardly known at all, except by name, was pu1)lished 
by Glanvil in 1061, with the title, The Vanity of Dogmatiz- 
ing. A second edition, in 1665, considerably altered, is 
entitled Scepsis Scientifica.' This edition has a dedication 
to the Roysil Society, which comes in place of a fanciful 
preface, wherein he had expatiated on the bodily and mental 
perfections of his protoplast, the father of mankind.^ But in 
proportion to the extravagant language he employs ' to extol 
Adam before his lapse is the depreciation of his unfortunate 

> ** At sis, forte cogltatio est actus cor- thy of the Talmud, hemjs, ** Adam needed 

poreus. Sit, quamvis nullua coocedam ; no spectacles. The aeuteoess of nis natc - 

•ed hoc unum non negabU, eztensk>oem ral optics (if couiecture may hare credii.. 

quoad exteosionem, non esse cogitatio- showed him much of the celestial ma^^ifl' 

nam.'* — Bpist. It. reoce and brarery without a GalTleo'a 

' *'Oorpas dicitur flnitum. quia aliud tube; and it is roost probable that his 

•emper miOus ooncipimus. Sic cof^tatio naked eyes could reach near as much of 

alia cogitatione tenninatnr. At corpus this upper world as we with all the advan- 

non tenninatnr cogitatione, nee cogitatio tages of art. It may be it was as absurd, 

eorpore." eren in the judgment of his senses, that 

* This book, I beliere, especially in the the sun and stars should be so Tery much 
Mcond edition, is exceedinglv srarre. The Ices than this globe, as the contrary' seenui 
editors, boweircr. of the Biognphia Bri- in ours ; and it Is not unlikely that he 
tanniea, art. '' OlauTil," had seen it, and had as clear a perception of the earth '■ 
also Dujcald Stewart. The first edition, or motion as we have of its quiescence.'* — 
Vanltv of Dogmatising, is in the BodleUn p. 6, edit. 1661. In the second edition, 1m 
Catalogue; and both are in the British still adheres to the hypothesis of intellect- 
Museum, oal degeneracy, but 'states it with lees oC 

* Thaa^amooK other extraTacanoefiiror- rfaapaodjr. 
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posterity, not, as common among theologians, with respect to 
their moral nature, but to their reasoning faculties. The 
scheme of Glanvil's book is to display the ignorance of 
man, and especially to censure the Peripatetic philosophy 
of the schools. It is, he says, captious and verbal, and 
yet does not adhere itself to any constant sense of words, 
but huddles together insignificant terms and unintelligible 
definitions : it deals with controversies, and seeks for no 
new discovery or physical truth. Notliing, he says, can 
be demonstrated but when the contrary is impossible ; and 
of this there are not many instances. He launches into a 
strain of what may be called scepticism ; but answered his 
purpase in combating the dogmatic spirit still unconquered in 
our academical schools. Glanvil had studied the new philo- 
sophy, and speaks with ardent eulogy of " that miracle of 
men, the illustrious Descartes." Many, if not most, of his 
own speculations are tinged with a Cartesian coloring. He 
was, however, far more sceptical than Descartes, or even than 
Malebranche. Some passages from so rai*e and so acute a 
work may deserve to be chosen, both for their own sakes and 
in order to display the revolution which was at work in spe- 
culative philosophy. 

98. " In the unions which we understand, the extremes are 
reconciled by interceding participations of natures which have 
somewhat of either. But body and spirit stand at such a 
distance in their essential compositions, that to suppose an 
uniter of a middle construction that should partake of some 
of the qualities of both is unwarranted by any of our faculties, 
yea, most absonous to our reasons ; since there is not any the 
least affinity betwixt length, breadth, and thickness, and ap- 
prehension, judgment, and discourse : the former of which are 
the most immediate results, if not essentials, of matter ; the 
latter, of spirit." ^ 

99. " How is it, and by what art does it (the squI) read 
that such an image or stroke in matter (whether that of her 
vehicle or of the brain, the case is the same) signifies such an 
object? Did we learn an alphabet in our embryo state? 
And how comes it to pass that we are not aware of any such 
congenite apprehensions ? We know what we know ; but do 
we know any more ? That by diversity of motions we should 
spell out figures, distances, magnitudes, colors, things not re- 

1 Soep^ Sdentlflca, p. 16. We haTV Jost Men fomHhing dmilir in Spine 
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sembled by them, we must attribute to some secret deduction. 
But what this deduction should be, or by what medium this 
knowledge is advanced, is as dark as ignorance. One that 
hath not the knowledge of letters may see the figures, but 
comprehends not the meaning included in them: an infant 
may hear the sounds and see the motion of the lips, but hath 
no conception conveyed by them ; not knowing what they are 
intended to signify. So our souls, though they might have 
perceived the motions and images themselves by simple sense, 
yet, without some implicit inference, it seems inconceivable 
how by that means they should apprehend their antit3rpes. 
The striking of divers filaments of the brain cannot well be 
supposed to represent distances, except some kind of inference 
be allotted us in our faculties ; the concession of which will 
only stead us as a refuge for ignorance, when we shall meet 
what we would seem to shun."* Glanvil, in this forcible 
statement of the heterogeneity of sensations with the objects 
that suggest them, has but trod in the steps of the whole Car- 
tesian school : but he did not mix this up with those crude 
notions that halt half-way between immaterialism and its op- 
posite ; and afterwards well exposes the theories of account- 
ing for the memory by means of images in the brain, which, 
in various ways, Aristotle, Descartes, Digby, Gassendi, and 
Hobbes had propounded, and which we have seen so favorite 
a speculation of Malebranche. * 

100. It would be easy to quote many paragraphs of un- 
common vivacity and acuteness from this forgotten treatise. 
The style is eminently spirited and eloquent; a little too 
figurative, like that of Locke, but less blamably, because 
Glanvil is rather destroying than building up. Every bold 
and original thought of others finds a willing reception in Glan- 
viFs mind ; and his confident, impetuous style gives them an 
air of novelty which make them pass for his own. He stands 
forward as a mutineer against authority, against educa- 
tional prejudice, against reverence for antiquity.* No one 

> Pp. 22, 28. noble Lord Verulam hath noted, we have 

* ** Now, if we hiquire the rramn why a mistaken appivbetiflion of antiquity, 

the mathematicfl and mechanic arts hare calling that no which in truth i« tlie 

•o much got the start in growth of other world's nonage. * Antiquitas sspculi ent 

•cieDccM. we shall find it probably resolved juTentusmundi.' Twas this rain idolUng 

Into this as one considerable cause, that of authors which gave birth to that dlly 

their progress hath not been retarded by Tanity of impertinent citations, and in- 

that reTerential awe of former discoveries, ducing authority in things neither r»- 

vhkh hath been so great a hinderance to quiring nor deserving it. Methinks it It 

theoretical improTements. For, aa the a pitiful plecp of knowledge that can be 
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thinks more intrepidly for himself; and it is piobable, that, 
even in what seems mere superstition, he had been rather 
misled by some paradoxical hypothesis of his own ardent ge- 
nius than by slavishly treading in the steps of others.* 

101. Glanvil sometimes quotes Lord Bacon; but he seems 
to have had the ambition of contending with the Novum Or- 
ganum in some of his brilliant passages, and has really de- 
veloped the doctrine of idols with uncommon penetration, as 
well as force of language. " Our initial age is like the melted 
wax to the prepared seal, capable of any impression from 

he documents of our teachers. The half-moon or cross are 
indifferent to its reception ; and we may with equal facility 
write on this rasa iahula Turk or Christian. To determine 
this iudifferency, oixr first task is to learn the creed of our 
country, and our next to maintain it. We seldom examine 
our receptions more than children do their catechisms, but, 
by a careless greediness, swallow all at a venture. For im- 
plicit faith is a virtue where orthodoxy is the object Some 
will not be at the trouble of a trial ; othei-s are scared from 
attempting it. If we do, *tis not by a sunbeam or Tay of 
light, but by a fiame that is kindled by our affections, and 
fed by the fuel of our anticipations. And thus, like the her- 
mit, we think the sun shines nowhere but in our cell, and 
all the world to be darkness but ourselves. We judge truth 
to be circumscribed by the confines of our belief, and the doc- 
trines we were brought up in."^ Few books, I think, are 
more deserving of being reprinted than the Scepsis Scienti- 
fica of Glanvil. 

102. Another bold and able attack was made on the an- 
HisPiiu cient philosophy by Glanvil in his Plus Ultra, or 
Ultra. ^\^Q Progress and Advancement of Knbwledge since 
the Days of Aristotle, 1668. His tone is peremptory and 
imposing, animated and intrepid, such as befits a warrior in 
literature. Yet he was rather acute by nature than deeply 
vereed in learning, and talks of Vieta and Descartes' algebra 

loamed tmva. an index, and a poor am- probability." — p. 146. He dwells more on 

bition to be rich in the inventory of this ; but the pamage is too long to ez- 

another'g treasure. To boast a memory, tract. It is remarkable that he supposes 

the most that these pedants can aim at, is a subtle ether (like that of the modem 

but a humble ostentation." — p. 104. mesmerists) to be the medium of comma- 

1 That the fiincy of one man should nication in such cases; and had also % 

bind the thoughts of another, and deter- notion of explaining these sympathies by 

mine them to their particular objects, will help of the anima mundi^ or mundans 

be thought impossible ; which yet, if we spirit. 

look deeply into the matter, wants not its * P. 95. 
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BO as to show he had little knowledge of the science, or of 
what they had done for it^ His animosity against Aristotle 
is unreasonable; and he was plainly an incompetent judge 
of that philosopher's general deserts. Of Bacon and Boyle 
he speaks with just eulogy. Nothing can be more free and 
bold than GlanviFs assertion of the privilege of judging for 
himself in religion ; ' and he had doubtless a perfect right to 
l>elieve in witchcraft. 

103. George Dalgamo, a native of Aberdeen, conceived, 
and, as it seemed to him, carried into effect, the idea j^ 
r>f an universal language and character. His Ars 
Sijrnorum, vulgo Character Universalis et Lingua Philoso- 
jihica, Lond. 1661, is dedicated to Charles H., in this phi 
losophical character, which must have been as great a mystery 
to the sovereign as to his subjects. This dedication is fol- 
lowed by a royal proclamation in good English, inviting all to 
study this useful art, which had been recommended by divers 
learned men, Wilkins, Wallis, Ward, and others, "judging it 
to be of singular use for facilitating the matter of communica- 
tion and intercourse between people of different languages." 
The scheme of Dalgamo is fundamentally bad, in that he 
assumes himself, or the authors he follows, to have given a 
complete distribution of all things and ideas ; after which his 
language is only an artificial scheme of symbols. It is evident, 
that, until objects are truly classified, a representative method 
of signs can only rivet and perpetuate error. We have but 
to look at his tabular synopsis to see that his ignorance of 
physics, in the largest sense of the word, renders his scheme 
deficient ; and he has also committed the error of ado])ting 
the combinations of the ordinary alphabet, with a little help 
from the Greek, which, even with his slender knowledge of 
species, soon leave him incapable of expressing them. But 
Dalgai-no has several acute remarks ; and it deserves espe- 
cially to be observed, that he anticipated the famous discovery 
of the Dutch philologers, namely, that all other parts of 
speech may be reduced to the noun, dexterously, if not suc- 
cessfully, resolving the verb-substantive into an afiirmative 
particle.' 

> Plus Ultra, pp. 24 and 88. mm particulam quw non derlTctar a no- 

* P. 142. mine aliquo pra'dicanientali. et omnes 

* '^THndein mihi aflukdt clartor lux; particulas eewe vere caMus sen luodoe no- 
aceuratitu enim examinando omnium no- tionum nominalium." — p. 120. Ue doet 
ttooam aoaljiia logiram, peroepi nallam not nem to hare arriT«d at this oonclailoo 
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104. Wilkins, Bishop of Chester, one of the most ingenious 
wiikiM ™^^ of his age, published in 1668 his Essay towards 

a Philosophical Language, which has this advantage 
over that of Dalgarno, that it abandons the alphabet, and 
consequently admits of a greater variety of characters. It is 
not a new language, but a more analytical scheme of charac- 
ters for English. Dalgarno seems to have known something 
of it, though he was the first to publish, and glances at " a 
more difficult way of writing English." Wilkins also inti- 
mates, that Dalgarno's compendious method would not succeed. 
His own has the same fault of a premature classification of 
things ; and it is very fortunate that neither of these inge- 
nious but presumptuous attempts to fasten down the progres- 
sive powers of the human mind by the cramps of association 
had the least success.^ 

105. But, from these partial and now very obscure endea- 

vors of English writers in metaphysical philosophy, 
Human" we come at length to the work that has eclipsed 
J^^" every other, and given to such inquiries whatever 

popularity they ever possessed, — the Essay of Locke 
ito merits ^" ^^^ Human Understanding. Neither the writings 

of Descartes, as I conceive, nor perhaps those of 
Hobbes, so far as strictly metaphysical, had excited much at- 
tention in England beyond the class of merely studious men. 
But the Essay on Human Understanding was frequently 
reprinted within a few years from its publication, and became 
the acknowledged code of English philosophy.^ The assaults 
it had to endure in the author's lifetime, being deemed to fail, 
were of service to its reputation ; and considerably more than 

by etymological analvfds, but by his own * It was abridged at Oxford, and used 

logical theories. * by rome tutors as eariy as 1696. But the 

The verb-substantive, he says, is equiva- heads of the university came afterwnnip to 

lent to ita. Thus, '^ Petrus est in domo '* a resolution to discourage the rtadirg 

means, " Petrus — ita — in domo;" that of it. Stillingfleet, among many othei^ 

is, it expresses an idea of appotiition or con- wrote against the Essay . and lx>ckf, ns is 

formity between a subject and predicate, well known, answered the bishop. I do 

This is a theory to which a man might be not know that the latter makes altc^th« r 

led by the habit of considering propo- so poor a figure as has been taken for 

sitions logically, and thus reducing all granted; but the defence of Locke will 

verbs to the verb-substantive; and it is seem in most instances satisfactory. Its 

not deficient, at least, in plausibility. success in public opinion contributed much 

1 Dalgarno. many >ears afterwards, to the renown of his work : for Stilling- 

tumed his attention to a subject of no fleet, though not at all conspicuous aa 

slight interest, even in mere philosophy, — a philosopher, epjoyed a great deal of 

the instruction of the deaf and dumb, reputation ; and the world can seldom 

His Didascalocophus is perhaps the first understand why a man who excels in on« 

attempt to found this on the analysis of province of literature should fldl In an- 

language ; but it is not so philoeophical other, 
■b what has since been eflected. 
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half a centiuy was afteni'ards to elapse before any writer in 
our language (nor was the case very different in Fnince, after 
the patronage accorded to it by Voltaire) could with much 
chance of success question any leading doctrine of its author. 
Several circumstances no doubt conspired with its intrinsic 
excellence to establish so paramount a rule in an age that 
boasted of peculiar independence of thinking, and full of in- 
telligent and inquisitive spirits. The sympathy of an English 
public with Locke's tenets as to government and religion was 
among the chief of these ; and the re-action that took place 
in a large portion of the reading classes towards the close of 
the eighteenth century turned in some measure the tide even 
in metaphysical disquisition. It then became fashionable 
sometimes to accuse Locke of preparing the way for scepti- 
cism ; a charge which, if it had been truly applicable to some 
of his opinions, ought rather to have been made against the 
long line of earlier writers with whom he held them in com- 
mon ; sometimes, with more pretence, to allege that he had 
conceded too much to materialism ; sometimes to point out and 
exaggerate other faults and errors of his Essay, till we have 
seemed in danger of forgetting that it is perhaps the first, and 
still the most complete, chart of the human mind which has 
been laid down, the most ample repertory of truths relating to 
our intellectual being, and the one book which we are still 
compelled to name as the most important in metaphysical 
science.' Locke had not, it may be said, the luminous perspi- 
cacity of language we find in Descartes, and, when he does 
not soar too high, in Malebranche ; but he had more judg- 
ment, more caution, more patience, more freedom from para- 
dox, and from the sources of paradox, vanity, and love of 
system, than either. We have no denial of sensation to 

* [Thtt lint endMTor completely to having flnt gone painfolly orer the whole 

analyie the operationa of the human un- ground, and, aa &r an the merely Intellec- 

demtandlng wan made by Hobbea, in his tual part of man ia concerned, explained 

Treatiae or Hnman Nature ; for, import- in a great degree the Tarioua phenomena 

ant aa are the aerricea of Deacartea to of hia nature and the aoureea of his know- 

paychology, he did not attempt to gite ledge. Much allowance ought to be made 

a Ml aeSeme. Gaaaendi, in hia different by erery candid reader for the defects of a 

wrltinga, eapeclally in the Syntagma Philo- book which waa written with ao little 

aophicum, aeema to hate had aa extenaiTe aid from earlier inquirera, and diaplaya 

an object in view ; but hia InTeatlgation throughout ao many trarea of an original 

waa neither ao cloae, nor perhapa ao com- mind. The bearinga in our first royages 

plete, aa that of our countryman. Tet, of diacorery were not all laid down aa cot- 

"mt in thia mnarkable work of Hobbea, rectly aa at preaent. It ia not plenmnt tn 

we find aceounta of aome principal Ikrul- obaerre, that neither on the Continent 

tiea of the mind, ao brief and nnaatiaflu;- nor, what ia much worm, in Britain, haa 

I0f7, and ao much wholly omitted, that aufllrlent regard been paid to thia con- 

Loeka can hardly be dniled the praise of alderatlon —1847.] 
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brutes, no reference of mathematical truths to the will of God, 
no oscillation between the extremes of doubt and of positive- 
ness, no bewildering mysticism. Certainly neither Gassendi 
nor even Hobbes could be compared with him ; and it might 
be asked of the admirers of later philosophers, those of 
Berkeley or Hume or Hartley or Reid or Stewart or Brown, 
without naming any on the continent of Europe, whether, in 
the extent or originality of their researches, any of these 
names ought to stand on a level with that of Locke. One of 
the greatest whom I have mentioned, and one who, though 
candid towards Locke, had no prejudice whatever in his favor, 
has extolled the first two books of the Essay on Human Under- 
standing, which yet he deems in many resp^-cts inferior to the 
third and fourth, as " a precious accession to the theory of 
the human mind; as the richest contribution of well-observed 
and well-described facte which was ever bequeathed by a sin- 
gle individual ; and as the indisputable, though not always 
acknowledged, source of some of the most refined conclusions, 
with respect to the intellectual phenomena, which have been 
since brought to light by succeeding inquirers.'' ^ 

106. It would be an unnecessary prolixity to offer in this 
place an analysis of so well-known a book as the 
^ ' Essay on the Human Understanding. Few have 
turned their attention to metaphysical inquiries without read- 
ing it. It has, however, no inconsiderable faults, which, 
though much over-balanced, are not to be passed over in a 
general eulogy. The style of Locke is wanting in philosophi- 
cal precision : it is a good model of the English language, 
but too idiomatic and colloquial, too indefinite and figurative, 
for the abstruse subjects with which he has to deal. We miss 
in every page the translucent simplicity of his great French 
predecessors. This seems to have been owing, in a considera- 
ble degree, to an excessive desire of popularizing the subject, 
and shunning the technical pedantry which had I'epelled the 

1 Stewart's Preliminary Dimertatloii to tion ; the mme theory as to ^ubfitancv, 

Encyclopfledia Britannica, part il. the formation of genera and ttpecies. the 

[No one seems to have so much antki- association of idea^, the same views as to 

pated Locke, if we can wholly rely on the axioms and syllogisms. But as the Italian 

analysis of a work unpublished, and said who has given us this repreaentaUon of 

to be now lost, as Father Paul Sarpi. Father PauPs philosophy had Locke before 

This is a short treatise, entitled Arte di him, and does not quote his own author'! 

ben Pensare, an extract in?om the analysis words, we may suspect that he has some- 

of which by Marco Foscarini is given in what exaggerated the resemblance. I do 

Sarpi 's Life, by Bianchi Oiovini, vol. i. not think that any nation is more proiM 

p. 81. We have here not only the deriva- to claim every feather from the wtntgs of 

tion of iieoa from sense, but from reflec- other birds. — 1847.] 
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world from intellectual philosophy. Locke displays in all his 
writings a respect, which can hai^ly be too great, for men of 
sound understanding, unprejudiced by authority, mingled with 
a scorn, perhaps a little exaggerated, of the gown-men or 
learned world ; little suspecting that the same ap{>eal to the 
people, the same policy of setting up equivocal words and 
loose notions, called the common sense of mankind, to discom- 
fit subtle reasoning, would afterwards be turned against himself, 
as it was, very unfairly and unsparingly, by Reid and Beattie. 
Hence he falls a little into a laxity of phrase, not unusual, 
and not always important, in popular and practical discourse, 
but an inevitable source of confusion in the very abstract 
speculations which his Essay contains. And it may, perhaps, 
be suspected, without disparagement to his great powers, that 
he did not always preserve the utmost distinctness of con- 
ception, and was liable, as almost every other metaphysician 
has been, to be entangled in the ambiguities of language. 

107. The leading doctrine of Locke, as is well known, is 
the derivation of all our simple ideas from sensation 
and from reflection. The former present, compara- weSri^ 
tively, no great difficulty ; but he is not very clear ^^^ *° 
or consistent about the latter. He seems in general 
to limit the word to the various operations of our own minds 
in thinking, believing, willing, and so forth. This, as has 
been shown formerly, is taken from, or at least coincident 
with, the theory of Gassendi in his Syntagma Philosophicum. 
It is highly probable that I.«ocke was acquainted with that 
work; if not immediately, yet through the account of the 
philosophy of Gassendi, published in English by Dr. Charle- 
ton in 1 663, which I have not seen, or through the excellent 
and copious abridgment of the Syntagma by Bemier. But 
he does not strictly confine his ideas of reflection to this class. 
Duration is certainly no mode of thinking ; yet the idea of 
diu*ation is reckoned by Locke among those with which we 
are furnished by reflection. The same may perhaps be said, 
though I do not know that he expresses himself with equal 
clearness, as to his account of several other ideas, which can- 
not be deduced from external sensation, nor yet can be 
reckoned modifications or operations of the soul itself; such 
as number, power, existence.* 

> [Upon more attratirs eonsldentlon tain no doubt but that Stewart in nght, 
of all Um pmiiMigw wherein Loeke speake and eome of Locke's opponentu in the 
of ideas derifwt fkom reflaetlon, I enter- wrong. He erldentlj meant, that by r»> 
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108. Stewart has been so much struck by this indefinite- 
Vmrueuse °®^^' ^^^^ which the phrase "ideas of reflection** 
of the word has been used in the Essay on the Human Under- 
"Idea." standing, that he "does not think, notwithstanding 
some casual expressions which may seem to favor the con- 



flecttng on the operationB of our own 
minds as well as on our bodily senaationA, 
divers new simple ideas are suggested to 
us, which are not in themselves either 
such operations or such sensations. These 
" simple ideas convey themselves into the 
mind by all the wayb of sensation and 
retlection ; " and he enumerates pleasure 
and pain power, existence, unity: to 
which he afterwards adds duration. " Re- 
flection on the appearance of several ideas, 
one after another, in our minds, is that 
which furnishes us wifh the idea of suc- 
cession ; and the distance between any 
parts of that succession, or between the 
appearance of new ideas in our minds, is 
that we call duration." — B. U. ch. 14, « 3. 
Bo of number, or unity, which he takes 
for the basis of the idea of number. 
'' Amongst all the ideas we have, as there 
is none suggested to the mind by more 
ways, so Is there none more simple than 
that of unity, or one ; it has no shadow of 
variety or composition in it ; every object 
our senses are employed about, ever}' idea 
in our understandings, every thought of 
our minds, brings this idea along with it." 
— ch. X. § 1. Thus we have proofii, and 
more might easily be alleged, that Locke 
really admitted the understanding to be 
so far the source of new simple ideas, that 
several of primary importance arise in our 
minds, on the suggextion of the senses, or 
of our observing the inward operations of 
our minds, which are not strictly to be 
classed themselves as suggestions, or as acts 
of consciousness. And when we remem- 
ber also, that the power of the under- 
standing to compound simple ideas is a 
leading part of his system, and also that 
certun ideas, which others take for simple, 
are reckoned by him, whether rightly or 
no, to be complex, we may be forced 
to admit, that the outcry ndsed against 
Locke as a teacher of the sensualist school 
has been chiefly founded on inattention 
to his language, and to some inaccuracy 
in it. Stewart had already stated the true 
doctrine as to ideas of reflection. " In 
such cases, all that can be said is, that the 
exercise of a particular faculty famishes 
the occarion on which certain simple no- 
tions are, by the laws of our constitution, 
presented to our thoughts; nor does it 
seem possible for us to trace the origin of 
a parUcular notion any fiirther, than to 
woertain what the nature cf the occasion 



was, which, in the first instance, intro- 
duced it to our acquaintance." — Philoe 
Kssays, I. chap. ii. It is true, that he 
proceeds to impute a difcrent theory to 
Locke ; namely, that consciousness is ex- 
clusively the source of all our knowledge : 
which he takes to mean, that lUl our oi^> 
nal ideas may be classed under acts of 
consciousness, as well as suggested by it. 
But, in his Dissertation, we have seen that 
he takes a more fiivorable view of the 
Essay on the Human Understanding in 
this great question of the origin of our 
ideas, and, as it now appears to me, be- 
yond dispute a more true one. The want 
of precision, so unhappily characteristic of 
Locke, has led to this misapprefaensloD 
of his meaning; but surely no one can 
believe, hardly the m<»t depreciating critic 
of Locke at Paris or Oxford, that he took 
duration and nimiber for actual operations 
of the mind, such as doubting or com- 
paring. Price had long since admitted, 
that Locke had no other meaning than 
that our ideas are derived, immediately or 
ultimately, from sensation or reflection; 
or, in other words, ** that they furnish us 
with all the subjects, materials, and occa- 
sions of knowledge, comparison, and in- 
ternal perception. This, however, by- no 
means renders them in any proper senas 
the source of all our ideas." — Price''fl Di*- 
sertations on Morals, p. 16. 

Cousin enumerates, as simple ideas not 
derived from sensation or reflection, space, 
duration, infinity, identity, lubstaoce, 
cause, and right. Txwke would have re- 
plied, that the idea of space, as mere defi- 
nite extension, was derived firom sensation ; 
and that of space generally, or what he 
has called expansion, was not simple, but 
complex; that those of duration, eause 
(or power), and identity, were fbrnished 
by reflection ; that the idea of right is not 
simple, and that thorn of substance and 
infinity are hardly formed by the mind at 
all. lie would add existence and unitjy 
to the list; both, according to him, dm 
rived from reflecUon. 

M. Cousin has by no means done Jus 
tice to liOcke as to the idea of eause. *' On 
sait que Locke, apr^s avoir aflbrm^ dans 
an chapitre sur Tid^e de cause et d^effet, 
que cette id6e nous est donn^ par la sen- 
sation, s-avise, dans un chapitre different 
sur la puissance, d'une toute autoe oiigine, 
bien qu*il s'agisse, au fond, de la mftme 
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trarj supposition, that Locke would have hesitated for a 
moment to admit with Cudworth and Price, that the under- 
standing is the source of new ideas/** And though some 
might object that this is too much in opposition, not to casual 
expressions, but to the whole tenor of Locke's Essay, his 
language concerning substance almost bears it out. Most of 
the perplexity which has arisen on this subject, the combats 
of some metaphysicians with Locke, the portentous errors 
into which others have been led by want of attention to his 
language, may be referred to the equivocal meaning of the 
word " idea." The Cartesians understood by this whatever is 
the object of thought, including an intellection as well as an 
imagination. By an intellection they meant that which the 
mind conceives to exist, and to be the subject of knowledge, 
though it may be unimaginable and incomprehensible. Gas- 
sendi and Locke (at least in this part of his Essay) limit the 
word " idea ** to something which the mind sees and grasps as 
immediately present to it, — " that," as Locke not very well 
expresses it, " which the mind is applied about while thinking 
being the ideas that are there." Hence he speaks with some 
ridicule of " men who persuade themselves that they have 
clear, comprehensive ideas of infinity." Such men can hardly 
have existed ; but it is by annexing the epithets clear and 
comprehensive, that he shows the dispute to be merely verbal. 
For that we know the existence of infinites as objectively 
real, and can reason upon them, Locke would not have 
denied; and it is this knowledge to which others gave the 
name of idea. 

109. The different manner in which this all-important word 
was understood by philosophers is strikingly shown when 
they make use of the same illustration. Arnauld, if he is 
author of L'Art de Penser, mentions the idea of a chilia- 

id^, n troure cette orlgino nooTelle dans here Kpeftking of phynical cauuM, but, in 

U reflexion appliqu^ 4 IjiTolont^,^'&c. — bin chapter on Power, of efficient onnH, 

Frajcmeni* Phiiow>phique«, p. 88. Now, and principally of the human mind ; intl- 

in the flmt place, the chapter on Power, in mating al«o hi8 opinion, tliat matter if 

the Eway on the Human Understanding, destitute of actire power, that in, of efll- 

B. ii. ch. 21, comes before and not after cient causation. The form on sait is. as 

that on Cauw and Eflect, ch. 26. But it on $ait^ a common mode of introducing 

is more important to obwrre, that in the any quetitionable poHition. It does not 

latter ciiapter, and at the clow of the follow from thio, that Locke's exprewinns 

26th, Locke distinctly says, that the idea Is in the 2Gth chapter, on Cause and Effinct 

*^deriTed from the two fountains of all are altogether the bwit; but they must h* 

our knowledge, sensation and reflection ; " considered in connection with his lomi 

and **that this relation, how comprehen- chapter on Power. — 1847.] 
sire soever, temiinatea at last in them." ^ Prelim. Dissertation. 
It k alM> to be kept in mind that he U 
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gon, or figure of 1,000 sides, as an instance of the distinction 
between that which we imagine and that which we conceive 
or understand. Locke has employed the same instance to 
exemplify the difference between clear and obscure ideas. 
According to the former, we do not imagine a figure with 
1,000 sides at all : according to the latter, we form a confused 
image of it. We have an idea of such a figure, it is agreed 
by both : but, in the sense of Arnauld, it is an idea of the 
understanding alone ; in the sense of Locke, it is an idea 
of sensation, framed, like otlier complex ideas, by putting 
together those we have formerly received, though we may 
never have seen the precise figure. That the word suggests 
to the mind an image of a polygon with many sides is indu- 
bitable : but it is urged by the Cartesians, that, as we are 
wholly incapable of distinguishing the exact number, we can- 
not be said to have, in Locke's sense of the word, any idea, 
even an indistinct one, of a figure with 1,000 sides ; since all 
we do imagine is a polygon. And it is evident, that in geo- 
metry we do not reason from the properties of the image, but 
from those of a figure which the understanding apprehends. 
Locke, however, who generally preferred a popular meaning 
to one more metaphysically exact, thought it enough to call 
this a confused idea. He was not, I believe, conversant with 
any but elementary geometry. Had he reflected upon that 
which in his age had made such a wonderful beginning, or 
even upon the fundamental principles of it, which might be 
found in Euclid, the theory of infinitesimal quantities, he 
must, one would suppose, have been more puzzled to apply 
his narrow definition of an idea. For what image can we 
form of a differential, which can pretend to represent it in 
any other sense than sa d x represents it, by suggestion, not 
by resemblance ? 

110. The case is, however, much worse when Locke devi- 
ates, as in the third and fourth books he constantly does, from 
this sense that he has put on the word " idea," and takes it 
either in the Cartesian meaning, or in one still more general 
and popular. Thus, in the excellent chapter on the abuse of 
words, he insists upon the advantage of using none without 
clear and distinct ideas ; he who does not this " only making 
a noise without any sense or signification." If we combine 
this position with that in the second book, that we have no 
clear and distinct idea of a figure with 1,000 sides, it fol- 
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lows with all the force of syllogism, that we should not 
argiie about a figure of 1,000 sides at all, nor, by parity of 
reason, about many other things of far higher importance. It 
will be found, I incline to think, that the large use of the 
word "idea" for that about which we have some knowledge, 
without limiting it to what can be imagined, pervades the 
third and fourth books. Stewart has ingeniously conjectured 
tluit they were written before the second, and probably before 
the mind of Locke had been much turned to the psychological 
analysis which that contains. It is, however, certain, that in 
the Ti-eatise upon the Conduct of the Underetanding, which 
was not published till after the Essay, he uses the word "idea" 
with full as much latitude as in the third and fourth books of 
the latter. We cannot, upon the whole, help admitting, that 
the story of a lady, who, after the perusal of the Essay on the 
Human Understanding, laid it down with a remark, that 
the book would be perfectly charming were it not for the fre- 
quent recurrence of one very hard word, idea^ though told, 
possibly, in ridicule of the fair philosopher, pretty well repre- 
sents the state of mind in which many at first have found 
themselves.^ 

111. Locke, as I have just intimated, seems to have pos- 
sessed but a slight knowledge of geometry, — a 
science which, both from the clearness of the illus- to geom*. 
trations it aflTords, and from its admitted efficacy in J^**^ 
rendering the logical powers acute and cautious, may 
be reckoned, without excepting physiology, the most valuable 
of all to the metaphysician. But it did not require any 
geometrical knowledge, strictly so called, to avoid one mate- 
rial error into which he has fallen ; and which I mention the 



1 [The ehaneter of Lock*** phOoiiophieal writer of high authority, in IkTor of the 

■tjle, M given bj a lirlng philosopher, bj genenU ctiancter of Locke as a philoeo- 

1IO means fliTorable to bun, Is perhaps too pher. ** Few among the great names in 

the truth. '* In his lanfmtgf^ Locke i)hiloflophy/' says Mr. Mill, *' hare met 



la, of all philosophers, the most flguratlTe, with a harder measure of Justice flrom the 

ambiguous, raciUating, rarious, and eren present generation than Locke, the un- 

eontradictory, as has been noticed br questioned founder of the analytical phl- 

Reid and Stewart, and by Brown himself; losophy of mind.'' Perhaps Descartes and 

indeed, we believe, by every author who Hobbes, not to mention Gassendl, might 

has had occasion to comment on this phi- contest the palm as founders of psycho* 

kwopher. The opinions of such a writer logical analysis ; but Mr. Mill Justly gives 

are not, therefore, to be assumed flrom to Locke thus preference over Hobbes, who 

Isolated and casual expressions, which has been sometimes overrated of late, ''not 

themselves require to be interpreted on only In sober Judgment, but even In pro- 

tbe general analogy of his system." — ftindlty and original genius." — System of 

Bdln. B«v. (Sir WUUam Hamilton), vol. 111. Logic, voL 1. p. 160. —1847.] 
p. 18B. I am happy to dte another lata 
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rather, because even Descartes, in one place, has said some- 
thing of the same kind ; and I have met with it not only 
in Norris veiy distinctly and positively, but, more or less, in 
many or most of those who have treated of the metaphysics 
or abstract principles of geometry. " I doubt not," says 
Locke, ^ " but it will be easily granted, that the knowledge we 
have of mathematical truths is not only certain but real know- 
ledge, and not the bare, empty vision of vain, insignificant 
chimeras of the brain ; and yet, if we well consider, we shall 
find that it is only of our own ideas. The mathematician 
considers the truth and properties belonging to a rectangle or 
circle only as they are in idea in his own mind ; for it is pos- 
sible he never found either of them existing mathematically, 
that is, precisely true, in his life. . . . All the discourses of 
the mathematicians about the squaring of a circle, conic sec- 
tions, or any other part of mathematics, concern not the 
existence of any of those figures ; but their demonstrations, 
which depend on their ideas, are the same, whether there be 
any square or circle in the world or no." And the inference 
he draws from this is, that moral as well as mathematical 
ideas, being archetypes themselves, and so adequate and com- 
plete ideas, all the agreement or disagreement which he shall 
find in them will produce real knowledge, as well as in mathe- 
matical figures. 

112. It is not perhaps necessary to inquire how far, upon 
the hypothesis of Berkeley, this notion of mathematical 
figures, as mere creations of the mind, could be sustained; 
but or the supposition of the objectivity of space, as truly 
existing without us, which Locke undoubtedly assumes, it is 
certai i, that the passage just quoted is entirely erroneous, and 
that it involves a confusion between the geometrical figure 
itself and its delineation to the eye. A geometrical figure is 
a portion of space contained in boundaries, determined by 
given relations. It exists in the infinite round about us, as 
the statue exists in the block .^ No one can doubt, if he turns 

1 B It. e. 8. hand, but he equally feels and pe r e ri i r — 

' Michael Angelo has veil oonrejed this the realify of that flguTe whkh the Immd 

idea in four lines, which I quote from infinite around him comprehends eol tu» 

Comiani : — soverchio. 

" Non ha 1' ottimo artista alcun concetto, . [^f ~ J*» » 2^,!!^ "SlSS^rftlSi 

Che un marmo solo in se non cim>nscriTa J^.'Si 'LT * «i^ Z^^ST^^ 35! 

r^i «.iA .^«<.w.ktA - <.«i* . «n.iiM .«.!«. ▼*' Kraxltelia capita I ilia enim ipsa eOlcl* 

Col suo BOTerchio^ e solo * q«e»o arrira ^ detractione." - De DtvlnJtoie, ii 

La nuino che obbcdisce all' Intelletto." oi -- iSS 1 *'tT»u»«-wMo, »■ 

The gwometer uses not the same obedient 
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his mind to the subject, that every point in space is equidis- 
tant, in all directions, from certain other points. Draw a line 
through all these, and you have the circumference of a circle ; 
but the circle itself and its circumference exist before the 
latter is delineated. Thus the orbit of a planet is not a regu- 
lar geometrical figure, because certain forces disturb it. But 
this disturbance means only a deviation from a line which 
exists really in space, and which the planet would actually 
describe if there were nothing in the universe but itself and 
the centre of attraction. The expression, thei-efore, of Locke, 
** whether there be any square or circle existing in the world 
or no," is highly inaccurate ; the latter alternative being an 
absurdity. All possible figures, and that *^in number num- 
berless,** exist everywhere : nor can we evade the perplexities 
into which the geometry of infinites throws our imagination, 
by considering them as mere beings of reason, the creatures 
of the geometer, which I believe some are half disposed to 
do ; nor by substituting the vague and unphilosophical notion 
of indefinitude for a positive objective infinity.* 



> [Th« conftwloa, m It appmn to me. be- 
tween sensible and real figure in geometry, 
I hare found much more genera) in philo- 
•ophieal writeni than I waa aware of when 
this pamage wan flrnt committed to the 
pra«. ThoB M. CouFin: '*11 n*exi«te, 
dans la nature, que den figures imparfaites, 
«( la giomitrie a pour condition d'operer 
•or <tos figures parfaites, sur le triangle 
parfidt, le cerrle parfidt, ke. ; c'est i dire, 
gar dei figures qui n^ont pas d'existenre 
rielle, «t qui sont des pnres conceptions 
da Tesprit." — Hist, de la Philos.,vol. U. 
p. 811. If by figure we mean only risible 
drcumferenoe, this is very true. But the 
geometer generallT reasons, not upon the 
boundaries, but upon the extension, su- 
perficial or solid, comprehended within 
them; and to this extension itself we 
iuii'^7 Si^ ^^ name of figure. Again : 
*• It is not true,'' says Mr. Mill, •' that a 
circle exists, or can be d e scribed, which 
has aU iU radii exactly equal." — System 
of Logic, Tol. 1. p. 200. Certainly such a 
drcle cannot be d es c ri bed ; but in erery 
eeometrical sense it really exists. Hence 
he as ser t s *'the character of necessity, 
ascribed to mathematics, to be a mere 
illusion : nothing exists conlbrmable to the 
definitions, nor is even possible.^^ — p. 296. 
It follows, of course, that a straight line 
Is impossible : which Is perfectly true, if it 
must be drawn with a ruler. Rut is 
It not surprising that so acute a writer 
M Mr. Mill can think any thing imponlble, 



in a metaphysical sense, which implies no 
contradiction, and is easily conceired ? He 
must hare used postibU in a sense limited 
to human execution. 

Another eminent reasoner has gone tha 
full lengths of this paradox. '* It has 
been rightly remarked by Dugald Stewart, 
that mathematical propositions are not 
property true or &1^, in the same araae 
as anv proposition respecting real ttet is 
so called : and hence the truth, tmek as it 
t«, of such propositions Is necessary and 
eternal ; since it amounts only to this, 
that any complex notion which you hare 
arbitrarily formed must be exactly oon< 
formable to itself." — Hliately's Klementi 
of Logic, 8d edit., p. 229. And thus a ce- 
lebrated writer who began in that school, 
though he has since traTersed the diame- 
ter of theology : '* We are able to define 
the creations of our own minds, for they 
are wtiat we make them ; but it were as 
easy to create what Is real, as to define 
It." — Newman's Sermons before theUnt- 
Tersity of Oxford, p. 888. 

The only meaning we can put on such 
assertions is, that geometry is a mere 
pastime of the mind, an exerdse of logic, 
In which we have only to take care thai 
we assign no other properties to the imagi- 
nan- figures which answer to the sy lloglstle 
letters. A. B. and C. than such as are con- 
tained In their definition, without any ob- 
jective truth whateTw, or relation to a real 
external universa. "nm perplaxitiea into 
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113. The distinction between ideas of mere sensation and 
those of intellection, between what the mind comprehends 



which mathematicians hare been thrown 
by the metaphysical difficulties of their 
science must appear truly ludicrous, and 
such as they have manufactured for them- 
selves. But the most singular circum- 
stance of all is, that nature is regulated 
by these arbitrary defluitions ; and that 
the truths of geometry, such eu they are^ 
enable us to predict the return of Uranus 
or Neptune to the same place in the 
heavens aft«r the present generation are in 
their graves. A comet leaves its perihe- 
lion, and pursues its path through the 
remote regions of space : the astronomer 
foretells its return by the laws of a geo- 
metrical figure, and, if it come a few days 
only before the calculated moment, has 
recourse to the hypothesis of some re- 
sistance which has diminished its orbit; 
80 sure is he that the projectile force, and 
that of gravity, act in lines geometrically 
straight. 

The source of this paradox appears to be 
a too hasty and rather inaccurate assump- 
tion, that geometry depends upon defi- 
nitions. But, though we cannot argue 
except according to our definitions, the 
real subject of the science is not those 
terms, but the properties of the things 
defined, ^e conceive a perfect circle to 
be not only a possible but a real figure : 
that its radii are equal, belongs to the 
idea, not to the words by which we define 
It. Men might reason by themselves on 
geometry without any definitions; or, if 
they could not, the truths of the science 
would be the same. 

The universal and necessary belief of 
mankind is, that we are placed in the 
midst of an unbounded ocean of space. 
On all sides of us, and in three dimensions, 
this is spread around. VVe cannot con- 
ceive it to be annihilated, or to have had 
a beginning. Innumerable objects of our 
senses, themselves extended, that is, occu- 
pying portions of this space, but portions 
not always the same, float within it. And 
as we find other properties than mere 
extension in these objects, by which pro- 
perties alone they are distinguishable from 
the surrounding space, we denominate 
them bodies, or material substances. Con- 
sidered in its distinction from this space, 
their own proper extension has bounda- 
ries by which they come under the relati(m 
of figure ; and thus all bodies are figured. 
But we do not necessarily limit this word 
to material substances. The mind is not 
only perfectly capable of considering geo- 
metrical fl|rures, that is, particular por- 
tions of the continuous extension which 
w» call abaolute space, bv themselves, as 
ired bj ttM muiaal <Ustanoe8 of thirir 



boundaries, but is intuitively certain tiiat 
such figures are real, that extension is 
divisible into parts, and that there most 
be everywhere in the surrounding ex* 
pause triangles and circles mathematicaUjr 
exact, though any diagram which we caa 
delineate will be more or less incorrect. 
'* Space," says Sir John Uerschel (if w« 
may name him), '* in its ultimate analysis, 
is nothing but an assemblage of distances 
and directions." — Quarterly Review, 
June, 1S41, quoted in Mill's Logic, i. 2BA. 
This is very forcibly expressed, tf not with 
absolute precbion ; for distance is per- 
haps, in strictness, rather the measure of 
space than space itself. It is suggested 
by every extended body, the boundariea 
whereof must be distant one from another ; 
and it is suggested also by the separatioa 
of these bodies, which, when not in eon* 
tact, are perceived to liave intervals be- 
tween them. But these intervals are not 
necessarily filled by other bodies, nor even 
by light ; as when we perceive stars, and 
estimate their distances from one another, 
in a moonless night. The mere ideas of 
distance and direction seem to be simple, 
or rather modes of the simple idea exten* 
sion ; and for this reason no definition 
can be given of a straight line. It is the 
measure of distance itself; which the mind 
intuitively apprehends to be but one, and 
that the shortest line which can be di«wn. 

'^ The only clear notion," says Uerschel, 
" we can form of straightness, is unifor* 
mity of direction." And as the line itself 
is only imaginary, or, if it be drawn, 
is but the representative of distance or 
length, it cannot have, as such, any other 
dimension. Though we know ttiat a m*. 
terial line must have breadth, it is not a 
mere abetraotion of the geometer to aay, 
that the distance of an object fra«n the 
eye has no breadth ; but it would be ab- 
surd to say the contrary. 

The definition of a mathematical fSgnra 
involves only its possibility. But our 
knowledge of extension itself, as object- 
ively real, renders all figures true bdngs, 
not entia rcuionis^ but actual beings, por- 
tions of one infinite continuous extension. 
They exist in space, to repeat the meta- 
phor (which indeed is no metaphor, but aa 
instance), aa the statue exists in the blodc. 
Extension, perhaps, and figure, are rather 
the conditions under which bodier, what- 
ever else they may be, are presented to our 
senses, than, in perfect strictness of ex- 
pression, the essentials of body iti^ 
They have been called by Stewart tha 
mathematical properties of matter. Oer> 
tain it is that they remain wlien tha bodr 
Is displaced, and would remain wen il 
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and what it conceives without comprehending, is the point of 
divergence between the two sects of psychology wliich still 



annihiUtod. And it Is with ttie relation 
of bodies to space absolute that the geo- 
meter has to deal; never, in his pure 
science, with their material properties. 

What, then, is the meaning of what we 
■ometinies read, that there is no such 
thing as a eirrle or a triangle in nature ? 
If we are to understand the physical uni- 
Terse, the material world, which is the 
common sense, this may perhapn be true ; 
but what, then, has the geometer to do 
with nature! If we include absolute 
space under the word *^ nature," I must 
entirely deny the assertion. Can we doubt 
that portions of spare, or points, exixt in 
erery direction at the same distance fW>m 
any other assignable point or portion of 
space ? I cannot draw a radius precisely a 
fbot long; but I can draw a line more 
than eleven inches in length, and can pro- 
duce this till it is more than twelve. At 
some point or other, it has been exactly 
the length of a foot. The want of pre- 
cise nnilbrmity of direction may be over- 
come in the same way : there is a series 
of points along which the line might have 
been directed, so as to be perfectly uni- 
form ; Just as in the orbit of a planet 
round the son. disturbed as It is by the 
attraction of a third body at every point, 
there is yet at every point a line, called 
the instantaneous ellipse, along which the 
path of the body might bv possibility have 
proceeded in a geometrical curve. Let 
the mind once fix itself on the idea of con- 
tinuous extension, and its divisibility fhto 
parts mathematically equal, or in mathe- 
matical ratios, must appear necessary. 

Oeoinetry, then, U not a science of 
reasoning upon definitions, such as we 
please to conceive, but on the relations 
of spsce, — of space, an ol];}ectiTe being, 
according at least to human conceptions ; 
space, the bosom of nature, that which 
alone makes all things sensibly without 
OS : made known to us by a primary law 
of the understanding, as some hold ; by 
exp e rience of sensation, or Inference from 
It, as others maintain ; but necessary, 
eternal, the basis of such demonstration 
as DO other science possesses ; because in 
no other do we perceive an absolute im- 
possibility, an Impossibility paramount, 
speaking reverently, to the Creator's will. 
that the premi$*s of our reasoning might 
have been different from what they are. 
The definitions of geometrical figures no 
more constitute their essence than those 
of a plant or a mineral. Whether geo- 
metrical rfOMming is built on the rela- 
tions of parts of space, merely as defined in 
words, is another question : it certainly 
•ppsan to me, thst definitions supply onljr 



the terms of the proposition, and that 
without a knowledge, verbal or implied, 
of the axioms, we could not deduce any 
conclusions at all. But this afliects only 
the logic of the theorem, the process by 
which the relations of space are unfolded 
to the human understanding. I cannot, 
for a moment, believe that tlie distin- 
guished philosopher, who has strenuously 
argued for the deduction of geometry Amm 
definitions, meant any more than to op|HMe 
them to axioms. That they are purely 
arbitrary, that they are the creatures oV 
the mind, like harpies and chimeras, he 
could hardly have thought ; being himself 
habituated to geometrical studies. Bui 
the language of Stewart is not sufficiently 
guarded ; and he has served as an autho* 
rity to those who have uttered so singulat 
a paradox. ^^ From what principle,^' says 
Stewart, ^^are the various properties of 
the circle derived, but from the definition 
of a circle 7 from what principle the pro- 
perties of the por.ibola or ellipse, but 
from the definitions of these curves ? A 
similar observation may be extended to 
all the other theorems which the mathe- 
matician demonstrates.'" — Vol. 11. p. 41. 
The properties of a circle or the other 
curves, we answer, are derived from that 
leading property which we exprei«s in the 
definition. But surely we can make use 
of no definition which does not declare a 
real property. We might impose a name 
on a quadrilateral figure with equal angles 
and sides not parallel ; but could we draw 
an inference from It? And why coul.l we 
not. but because we shouid be restrained 
by Its incompatibility with our nece^tsary 
conceptions of the relations of space 1 It 
is the«e primary conceptions to which 
our definitions must conform. Definitions 
of figure, at least In all but the most 
familiar, are indispensable, in order to 
make us apprehend particular relations of 
distance, and to keep our reasonings clear 
from confiision ; but this Is only the com- 
mon province of language. 

In this I have the satisfaction of finding 
myself supported by the authority of Dr. 
Whewell. " Supposing,'' he observes in his 
Thoughts on the Study of the Matheniutics, 
'^ we could get rid of geometrical axioms 
altogether, and deduce our reaionlng from 
definitions alone, it must be allowed. I 
think, that still our geometrical proposi- 
tions would probtibly depend, not on the 
definitions, but on the act of mind by 
which we fix upon such definitions: in 
short, on our conception of fpart. The 
axiom, that two straight lines csnnot 
enclose space, is a self-evident trutli, and 
foanded upon our fcculty of appratieiidinii 
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exist in the world. Notliing is in the intellect which has not 
before been in the sens^, said the Ai'istotelian schoolmen. 



the properties of space, and of cooceiTing 
a straight line. . . . We should prenent a 
falw Tiew of the nature of geometrical 
truth if we were to represent it as resting 
upon definitions, and should overlook or 
deny the faculty of the mind, and the in- 
telltfctual process which is implied in our 
fixing upon such definitions. The founda- 
tion of all the properties of straight lines 
is certainly not the definition, but the 
conception of a straight line ' and, in the 
same manner, the foundation of all geo- 
metrical truth resides in our general con- 
ceptions of spac»." — p. 151. 

That mathematical truths (a position 
of Stewart commended by \Vbat«t>y) are 
not properly called matters of fact, is no 
new distinction. They are not yevofuva ; 
they hare no being in time, as matters of 
fact have ; they are ovra^ beings of a 
higher order than any facts, but still reali- 
ties, and, as some philo^phers have held, 
more truly real than any created essence. 
But Archbishop Whately is a nominalist 
of the school of Uobbes. Mr. Mill, who is 
an avowed conceptuaiist, has said : ^^ £very 
proposition which couve>s real informa- 
tion asserts a matter of fact dependent on 
the laws of nature, and not upon artificial 
classification." — Vol. i. p. 237. But here 
he must use matter of fact in a loose 
Kxifte ; for he would certainly admit mathe- 
matical theorems to convey real informa- 
tion ; though I do not agree with him that 
they are, in propriety of language, depend- 
ent on the laws of nature. Ue observes 
on the archbishop's position, that the 
object of reasoning is to expand the asser- 
tions wrapped up in those with which we 
set out, that ** it is not easy to see how 
such a science as geometry can be said to 
be wrapped up in a few definitions and 
axioms." — p. 297. Whether this be a 
sufficient answer to the archbishop or no, 
it shows that Mr. BliU considers mathe- 
matical propositions to convey real science. 

Two opposite errora are often found in 
modem writers on the metaphysics of 
geometry : the one, that which has just 
been discussed, — the denial of absolute 
reality to mathematical truths : the other 
whoHy opposite, }et which equally de- 
stroys thidr prerogative, — I mean the 
theory that they are only established by 
induction. As in the fint they are no 
fiu:t8 in any sense, not real truths, so in 
the other they are mere fiicts. But, in- 
deed, both these opinions, divergent as they 
seem, emanate ftom the ultra-nominalist 
•chool ; and they sometimes are combined 
In tlM same writer. Mr. Mill and Mr. De 
Mxagux hAT* lent their great authority 



to the second doctrine, which was reTiTed 
from liobbes, fifty yean since, by Dr. Bed> 
does, in a tract on I)emonstrative Evidence, 
which I have heard attributed, in part, 
to Professor Leslie, a supporter of ttn 
same theory. Sir William Uamilton ex* 
claims upon the position of two writers in 
the suite of Archbishop \l'hately, that it 
is by induction all axioms are known, 
such as *'A whole is greater than its parts,-' 
''Is such the Oxlbrd metaphysics?" — 
Edinb. Rev., vol. Ivii. p. 282. But though 
the assertion seems more monstrous, when 
applied to such an axiom as this, it is 
substantially found in many writen of 
dei^erved fame; nor is it either a meta- 
physics of Oxford growth, or very likely 
to be well received there. The Oxford 
error at present, that at least of the domi- 
nant school, seems to be the very reverae ; 
a strong tendency to absolute Platonio 
realism. This has had, cause or eflect, 
something to do with the apotheosis of th« 
Church J Mhich implies reality, a step to 
personality. 

It seems to follow from this inductiTtt 
theory, that we believe two straight lines 
not to include a space, because we have 
never seen them do so, or heard of any 
one who has ; and, as mere induction is 
confeetscd to be no basis of certain truth, 
we must admit mathematical demonstm- 
tion to difler only in degree of posittve 
evidence from probability. As the pas- 
Kage in my text to which tins note refers 
bears no relation to this second opinion, I 
shall not dwell upon it farther than to 
remark, that it seems strange to hear that 
two straight lines are only proved by obser- 
vation nut to include a space, when we are 
told in the same breath that no straight 
lines exist, and consequently that any 
which we may take for straight would be 
found, on a more accurate examination, 
to include a space between them. But. 
reverting to the subject of the former port 
of this note, it may be observed, that our 
conception that two straight lines cannot 
include a space is a homage to the reality 
of geometrical figure ; for experience has 
not given it : all we learn from experieoos 
is, that the nearer to straightneas two 
lines are drawn, the less space they ta- 
elude. And even here the reasoning Is 
in the inverse order : Uie less space they in- 
clude, the more they approach to strai^t ; 
that is, the nearer to uniformity is Qioir 
direction. 

In all this I have assumed the reality 
of space, according to the usual apprehen- 
sion of mankind. With the cransoenden- 
tai problem, raised by the Kantian scliool, 
it seems unnecessary to meddle. Wo know 
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Every idea has its original in the senses, repeated the disciple 
of Epicurus, — Gassendi. Locke indeed, as Gassendi had done 



at IflMt that w« acknowledge the objeotlyity 
of space by a conditioa of our understand- 
ings ; we know that others with whom we 
conrerse have the like conceptions of it ; 
we hare every nsason to believe, that in- 
ferior animals Judge of extension, dis- 
tance, and direction, by sensationfl and 
inferences analogous to our own ; we pre- 
dict the future. In calculating the motions 
of heavenly and terrestrial bodies, on the 
assumption that space is no fiction of 
the brain, it« portions and measured dis- 
tances no creations of an arbitrary defi- 
nition. Locke, I am aware, in one of the 
miscellaneous papers published by L<ord 
King (Life of Locke, vol. ii. p. 175), bearing 
the date 1677, says, '' Space in itself seems 
to be nothing but a capacity or possibility 
fbr extended beings or bodies to be or 
exist;" and, **T1m space where a real 
globe ci a fbot diameter exist*, though we 
unagine it to be really something, to have 
a i«al existence before and after its [the 
globe's] existence, there, in truth, U really 
nothing." And finally, '^Though it be 
true that the black lines drawn on a rule 
have the relation one to another of an 
inch distance, they being real sensible 
things ; and though it be also true that I, 
knowing the idea of an inrh, can imagine 
that length without imagining body, as 
wall as 1 can imagine a figure without 
Imagining body, — yet it is no more true 
that there is any real distance in that which 
we call Imaginary space, than that there 
Ifl any real figure there." — p. 186. 

I conftsn myself wholly at a loss how 
to reconcile such notions of space and dis- 
tance, not only with geometry, but dyna- 
mics ; the idea of velocity involving that 
of mere extension In a straight line, with- 
out the conception, necessarily implied, 
of any body except the moving one. But 
it Is worthy of remark, that Locke appears 
to have modified liis doctrine here de- 
livered, before he wrote the Entay on the 
Unman Understanding ; where he argues 
at length, in language adapted to the 
common belief of the reality of space, and 
once only observes that some may ** take 
it to be only a reUtton resulting from the 
existence of other beings at a distance, 
while others understand the words of 
fiolomon and St. Paul in a literal sense " 
(b. ii. c. 13, $ 27) ; by which singular re- 
ference to Scripture he may perhaps inti- 
mate that he does not perceive the force 
of the metaphysical argument. I think it 
not impossible that the reading of Newton, 
who haid so emphatically pronounced him- 
self for the real exi<(tence of absolute sipnre, 
^ad lo flur ma eOsct upon the mind of 



Locke that he did not commit himself 
to an opposite hypothesis. Kxcept with a 
very few speculative men, 1 believe the 
conviction, that space exists truly and in- 
dependently around us, to be universal 
in mankind. 

Locke was a philosopher, equally bold 
in following up his own inquiriee, and 
cautious in committing them, except as 
mere conjectures, to the public. Perhaps 
an instance might be given from the re- 
martcabie anticipation of the theory ot 
Boscovich as to the nature of matter, which 
Stewart has sagaciously inferred from a 
passage in the Kiway on the Human Un- 
derstanding. But if we may trust an 
anecdote in the Bibliotheque Raisonnee, 
vol. iv. p. 850. on the authority of Coste, 
the French translator of that work, New- 
ton conceived the idea of Boscovich'a 
theory, and suggested it to Locke. The 
quotation is in the words of the trana- 
lator: — 

'' Ici M. Locke excite notre curiosity 
sans vouloir la sati-Hfaire. Bien des gen« 
s'etant imagines qu'il m'avait communi- 
que cette mouicre d>xpliquer la creation 
de la mati^re. me prierent, peu de tempa 
apres que ma traduction eut vu le jour, 
de leur en faire part ; mais je Ais oblige da 
leur avouer que M. L. m'en avait fait 
un secret k moi-m^me. Enfin, longtempa 
apres sa wort, M. le Chevalier Newton, 4 
qui je parlais, par hasard, de cet endrolt 
du livre de M. Locke, me decouvrit tout 
le myst^re. Souriant, il me dit d'abord, 
que c'etait lui-meme qui avait imaging 
cette maniere d'expliquer la creation de la 
matiere ; que la pensee lui en 6tait venue 
dans Tesprit, un jour qu'il vint 4 tomber 
sur cette question avec M. L. et un seig- 
neur Anglais plein de vie, et qui n*est paa 
moins illustre par Tetendue de ses luml^ret 
que par sa naissance. Et voici comment 
il leur expliqua sa pens^. * On pouvait,* 
dit-il, *se former, en quelque maniere, 
une id^ de la creation de la matiere, en 
supposant que Dieu eilt empdchi par sa 
puissance, que rien ne put entrer dans une 
certaine portion de Tespace pur, que, de sa 
nature, est penetrable, etemel, necewaire, 
infini ; car d<^s-U cette portion d'espaea 
aurait Tim penetrability. Tune dee quali- 
t^s essentielles k la matiere. Et comma 
I'espace pur est absoiument unifbrme, 
on n'a qu'i supposer que Dieu aurait 
communique cette esp^ce d'impenetra- 
bilite i une autre pareille portion de I'es 
pace, et cela nous donnerait, en quelqua 
sorte, une idee de la mobility de la matiere, 
autre quality qui lui est aussi tres-esaen- 
tiaUa. ' Moua roill malntanant d^Uvite <!• 
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before him, assigned another origin to one class of ideas ; but 
these were few in number, and in the next century two writers 
of considerable influence. Hartley and Condillac, attempted to 
resolve them all into sensation. The ancient school of the 
Platonists, and even that of Descartes, who had distinguished 
innate ideas, or at least those spontaneously suggesting them- 
selves on occasion of visible objects from those strictly belong- 
ing to sense, lost ground both in France and England ; nor 
had Leibnitz, who was deemed an enemy to some of our great 
English names, sufficient weight to restore it. In the hands 
of some who followed in both countries, the worst phrases of 
Locke were preferred to the best : whatever could be turned 
to the account of Pyrrhonism, materialism, or atheism, made a 
figure in the P]j)icurean system of a [)opular philosophy.^ The 
German metaphysicians from the time of Kant deserve at 
least the credit of having successfully withstood this coarse 



chercher ou que M. L. avait trouT6 bon 
de cacher i sen lecteum." — Bibl. Kaitfon- 
n^, Tol. iv. p. 319. 

It is unnecessarv to obsorre what honor 
the conjecture of Stewart does to his saga- 
city ; for he was not very likely to have 
fallen on ttiis passage in an old review 
little read, nor was he a man to conceal the 
obligation, had be done so. The theory 
of Boflcovich. or. as we may perhaps now 
say, of Newton, lias been lately supported, 
with abundance of new illustration, by 
the greatest genius in philosophical dis- 
covery whom this age and country can 
boast. I will conclude with throwing out a 
suggestion, whether on the hypothesis that 
matter is only a combination of forces, 
attractive or repulsive, and varying in dif- 
ferent substances or bodies, as they are 
vulgarly called, inasmuch as all forces 
are capable of being mathematically ex- 

Erossed, there is not a proper formula 
clonging to each body, though of course 
not assignable by us, which might be 
called its equation, and which, if known, 
would l>e the definition of its essence, as 
strictly as that of a geometrical figure. — 
1847.1 

' ['* Locke," says M. Cousin, " has cer- 
tainly not confounded sensation with the 
ttcufties of the mind : he expressly dis- 
ting^uishes them, but he makes the latter 
play a secondary and insignificant part, 
and concentres their action on sensible 
data: it was but a step fhmi thence to 
confound them with sensibility ; and we 
have here the feeble germ of a future 
theory, that of transformed sensation, of 
■ensation as the onlv principle of all the 
9pentionji of the mmd. Locke, without 



knowing or designing it, has opened the 
road to this exclusive doctrine, oy adding 
nothing to sensation but faculties whooc 
whole business is to exercise themselves 
upon it with no peculiar or original pow- 
er."— Hist, de la Philos., vol. ii. p. 187. 

If the powers of combining, comparing, 
and generalising the ideas originally de- 
rived from sense are not to be called pe- 
culiar and original, this charge might be 
sustained. But though Locke bMl not 
the same views of the active and self-ori- 
ginated powers of the mind which have 
been taken by others, if he derived some 
ideas fh)m sense to wfaJch a difTcrent source 
has been asnigned. it seems too much to 
say that he makes the fi^culties play a 
secondary and insignificant part; wnen 
the part he attributes to them is that of 
giving us all our knowledge beyond that 
of mere simple sense ; and, to use his own 
analogy, being to sensation what the worda 
of a language, in all their combinations, 
are to the letters which compose them. 
M. Cousin, and the other antagonists of 
Locke, will not contend that we could 
have nad any knowledge of geometry or 
arithmetic without sensation; and liocke 
has never supposed that we could have so 
much as put two ideas of extension or 
number tc^ther without the active pow- 
ers of the mind. In this point I see no 
other difference between the two sehoolii, 
than that one derives a few ideas from 
sense, which the other cannot trace to that 
source: and this is hardly suflhrieDt to 
warrant the depreciation of Locke as a 
false and dangerous guide in philoaophT. • - 
1847.] 
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Bensualism; though they may have borrowed much that their 
disciples take for original, and added much that is hardly bet- 
ter than what they have overthrown. France has also made 
a rapid return since the beginning of this century, and with 
more soundness of judgment than Germany, towards the doc- 
trines of the Cartesian school. Yet the opposite pliilosopliy 
to that which never rises above sensible images is exposed to 
a danger of its own ; it is one which the infirmity of the 
human faculties renders perpetually at hand : few there are, 
who, in reasoning on subjects where we cannot attaih what 
Locke has called *' positive comprehensive ideas," are secure 
from falling into mere nonsense and repugnancy. In that 
part of physics which is simply conversant with quantity, this 
danger is probably not great ; but, in all such inquiries as are 
sometimes called transcendental, it has perpetually shipwrecked 
the adventurous navigator. 

114. In the language and probably the notions of Locke 
as to the nature of the soul, there is an indistinct- HUnotioM 
ness more worthy of the Aristotelian schoolmen than «8 to the 
of one convennant with the Cartesian philosophy. ***"*' 
** Bodies,'* he says, " manifestly produce ideas in us by impulse ; 
the only way which we can conceive bodies to operate in. If, 
then, external objects be not united to our minds, when they 
produce ideas in it, and yet we i)erceive these original quali- 
ties in such of them as singly fall under our senses, it is 
evident that some motion must be thence continued by our 
nerves, or animal spirits, by some parts of our bodies to the 
brain, or the seat of sensation, there to produce in our minds 
the particular ideas we have of them. And since the exten- 
Rion, figure, number, and motion of bodies of an observable 
bigness may be perceived at a distance by the sight, it is evi- 
dent some singly imperceptible bodies must come from them 
to the eyes, and thereby convey to the brain some motion 
which produces those ideas which we have of them in us." 
He so far retracts his first position aflerwards as to admit, **in 
consequence of what Mr. Newton has shown in the Principia 
on the gravitation of matter towards matter," that Go<l not 
only can put into bodies powers and ways of operation above 
what can be explained from what we know of matter, but that 
he has actually done so. And he promises to correct the 
former passage ; which, however, he has never peribrmed. In 
fact, he seems, by the use of phrases which recur too often to 
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be thought merely figurative, to have supposed that something 
in the brain comes into local contact with the mind. He was 
here unable to divest himself, any more than the schoolmen 
had done, of the notion that there is a proper action of the 
body on the soul in perception. The Cartesians had brought 
in the theory of occasional causes and other solutions of the 
phenomena, so as to avoid what seems so irreconcilable with 
an immaterial principle. No one is so lavish of a cerebral 
instrumentality in mental images as IVIalebranche ; he seems 
at every moment on the verge of materialism; he coquets, as 
it were, with an Epicurean physiology: but, if I may bo 
allowed to continue the metaphor, he perceives the moment 
where to stop, and retii-es, like a dexterous fair one, with 
unsmirched honor to his immateriality. It cannot be said 
that Locke is equally successful. 

115. In another and a well-known passage, he has thrown 
And its im- out a doubt whether God might not superadd the 
materiauty. faculty of thinking to matter ; and, though he thinks 
it probable that this has not been the case, leaves it at last a 
debatable question, wherein nothing else than presumptions 
are to be had. Yet he has strongly argued against the possi- 
bility of a material Deity upon reasons derived from the 
nature of matter. Locke almost appears to have taken the 
union of a thinking being with matter for the thinking of 
matter itself. What is there, Stillingfleet well asks, like self- 
consciousness in matter? "Nothing at all," Locke replies, 
"in matter as matter. But tliat God cannot bestow on some 
parcels of matter a power of thinking, and with it self- 
consciousness, will never be proved by asking how it is possi- 
ble to apprehend that mere body should perceive that it doth 
perceive." But if that we call mind, and of which we are 
8elf-cons(!ious, were thus superadded to matter, would it the 
less be something real ? In what sense can it be compared 
to an accident or quality ? It has been justly observed, that 
we are mu(*h more certain of the independent existence of 
mind than of that of matter. But that, by the constitution 
of our nature, a definite organization, or, what will be gene- 
rally thought the preferable hypothesis, an organic molecule, 
should be a necessary concomitant of this immaterial princi- 
ple, does not involve any absurdity at all, whatever want of 
evidence may be objected to it. 

116. It is remarkable, that, in the controversy with Stilling* 
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fleet on this passage, Locke seems to take for granted, that 
there is no immaterial principle in brutes ; and, as he had too 
much plain sense to adopt the Cartesian theory of their insen- 
sibility, he draws the most plausible argument for the possi- 
bility of thought in matter by the admitted fact of sensation 
and voluntary motion in these animal organizations. ^It is 
not doubted but that the properties of a rose, a peach, or an 
elepliant, superadded to matter, change not the properties of 
matter; but matter is, in these things, matter still." Few 
perliaps at present who believe in the immateriality of the 
human soul would deny the same to an elephant ; but it must 
be owned that the discoveries of zoology have pushed this to 
consequences which some might not readily adopt. The 
spiritual being of a sponge revolts a little our prejudices ; yet 
there is no resting-place, and we must admit this, or be 
content to sink ourselves into a mass of medullary fibre. 
Brutes have been as slowly emancipated in philosophy as 
some classes of mankind have been in civil polity: their souls, 
we see, were almost universally disputed to them at the end 
of the seventeenth century, even by those who did not abso- 
lutely bring them down to machinery. Even within the 
recollection of many, it was common to deny them any kind 
of reasoning faculty, and to solve their most sagacious actions 
by the vague word " instinct." We have come of late years 
to think better of our humble companions ; and, as usual in 
similar cases, the predominant bias, at least with foreign natu- 
ralists, seems rather too much of a levelling character. 

117. No quality more remarkably distinguishes Locke than 
his love of truth. He is of no sect or party ; has no m^ j^^ ^^ 
oblique design, such as we so frequently perceive, of truth, and 
sustaining some tenet which he suppresses ; no sub- ^'^K^^^^'y* 
miss^iveness to the opinions of others, nor, what very few lay 
aside, to his own. Without having adopted certain dominant 
ideas, like Descartes and Malebranche, he follows, with inflexi- 
ble impartiality and unwearied patience, the long process of 
analysis to which he has subjected the human mind. No 
great writer has been more exempt from vanity, in which he 
is very advantageously contrasted with Bacon and Descartes : 
but he is sometimes a Uttle sharp, and contemptuous of his 
predecessors. The originality of Locke is real and unaffect- 
ed : not that he has derived nothing from others, which would 
be a great reproach to himself or to them ; but, in whatever he 
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has in common with other philosophers, there is always a 
tinge of his own thoughts, a modification of the particular 
tenet, or at least a peculiarity of language which render^ it 
not very easy of detection. "It was not to be expected," 
says Stewart, "that in a work so composed by snatches, to 
borrow a phrase of the author, he should be able accurately 
to draw the line between his own ideas and the hints for 
which he was indebted to others. To those who are well 
acquainted with his speculations, it must appear evident that 
he had studied diligently the metaphysical writings both of 
Hobbes and Gassendi, and that he was no stranger to the 
Essays of Montaigne, to the philosophical works of Bacon, 
and to Malebranche's Inquiry after Truth. That he was 
familiarly conversant with the Cartesian system may be 
presumed from what we are told by his biographer, that it 
was this which first inspired him with a disgust at the jai*gon 
of the schools, and led him into that train of thinking which 
he afterwards prosecuted so successfully. I do not, however, 
recollect that he has anywhere in his P^ssay mentioned the 
name of any one of those authoi*s. It is probable, that, when 
he sat down to write, he found the result of his youthful read- 
ing so completely identified with the fruits of his subsequent 
reflections, that it was impossible for him to attempt a separa- 
tion of the one from the other, and that he was thus occasion- 
ally led to mistake the treasures of memory for those of 
invention. That this was really the case, may be further 
presumed from the peculiar and original cast of his phraseolo- 
gy, which, though in general careless and unpolished, has 
always the merit of that characteristical unity and raciness of 
style which demonstrate, that, while he was writing, he con- 
ceived himself to be drawing only from his own resources.*** 

118. The writer, however, whom we have just quoted, has 
Defended in not quite done justice to the originality of Locke in 
two aume. more than one instance. Thus on this very passage 
we find a note in these words : " IVIr. Addison has re- 
marked, that Malebranche had the start of Locke by several 
years in his notions on the subject of duration. Some other 
coincidences not less remarkable might be easily pointed out 
in the opinions of the English and of the French philosopher." 
1 am not prepared to dispute, nor do I doubt, the truth of the 
latter sentence ; but, with respect to the notions of Male- 
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branche and Locke on duration, it must be snid, that they are 
neither the same, nor has Addi^^on asserted them to be soJ 
The one threw out an hy()othesis with no attempt at proof: 
the other offered an explanation of the phenomena. What 
Lo<*ke has advanced as to our getting the idea of duration by 
reflecting on the succession of our ideas seems to be truly his 
own. Whether it be entirely the right explanation, is another 
question. It rather appears to me, that the internal sense, as 
we may not improperly call it, of duration, belongs separately 
to each idea, and is rather lost tlian suggested by their succes- 
sion. Duration is best perceived when we are able to detain 
an idea for some time without change, as in watching the 
motion of a pendulum ; and, though it is impossible for the 
mind to continue in this state of immobility more perhaps 
than about a second or two, this is sufficient to give us an 
idea of duration as the necessary condition of existence. 
Whether this be an objective or merely a subjective necessity, 
is an abstruse question, which our sensations do not enable us 
to decide. But Locke ap|)ears to have looked rather at the 
measure of duration, by which we divide it into portions, than 
at the mere simplicity of the idea itself. Such a measure, it 
is certain, can only be obtained through the medium of a suc- 
cession in our ideas. 

119. It has been also remarked by Stewart, that Locke 
claims a discovery due rather to Descartes; namely, the 
impossibility of defining simple ideas. Descartes, however, 
as well as the authors of the Port- Royal Logic, merely says, 
that words already as clear as we can make them do not 
require or even admit of definition. But I do not perceive 
that he has made the distinction we find in the f^ssay on the 
Human Understanding, that the names of simple ideas are 
not capable of any definition, while the names of all complex 
ideas are so. ^ It has not, that I kjiow,** Locke says, ** been 
observed by anybody what words are, and what words are 
not, capable of being defined." The passage which I have 
quoted in another place from Descartes' posthumous dialogue, 
even if it went to this length, was unknown to Locke ; yet he 
might have acknowledged that he had been in some measure 
anticipated in other ol»ervations by that philosopher. 

120. The first book of the Essay on the Human Under- 
standing is directed, as is well known, against the doctrine 
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of innate ideas, or innate principles in the mind. This baa 
Hi8 view ^^^° oflcn censured, as combating in some places a 
of innate tcnct which no One would support, and as, in other 
*^' passages, breaking in upon moral distinctions them- 
selves, by disputing the universality of their acknowledg- 
ment. With respect to the former charge, it is not perhaps 
easy for us to determine what might be the crude and con- 
fused notions, or at least language, of many who held the 
theory of innate ideas. It is by no means evident, that Locke 
had Descartes chiefly or even at all in his view. Lord Her- 
bert, whom he distinctly answers, and many others, especially 
the Platonists, had dwelt upon innate ideas in far stronger 
terms than the great French metaphysician, if indeed he can 
be said to have maintained them at all. The latter and more 
important accusation rests upon no other pretext than that 
Locke must be reckoned among those who have not admitted 
a moral faculty of discerning nght from wrong to be a part of 
our constitution. But that there is a law of nature imposed 
by the Supreme Being, and consequently universal, has been 
so repeatedly asserted in his writings, that it would imply 
great inattention to question it. Stewart has justly vindicat- 
ed Locke in this respect from some hasty and indefinite 
charges of Beattie ;^ but I must venture to think that he goes 
much too far when he attempts to identify the doctrines of 
the Essay with those of Shaftesbury. These two philosophers 
were in opposite schools as to the test of moral sentiments. 
Locke seems always to adopt what is called the selfish system 
in morals, resolving all morality into religion, and all religion 
into a regard to our own interest; and lie seems to have 
paid less attention to the emotions than to the intellectual 
powers of the soul. 

121. It would by no means be difficult to controvert other 
Genena tcncts of this great man. But the obligations we 
praise. q^^ ^o him for the Essay on the Human Under- 
standing are never to be forgotten. It is truly the first real 
chart of the coasts, wherein some may be laid down incor- 
rectly, but the general relations of all are perceived. And 
we, who find some things to censure in Locke, have perhaps 
learned how to censure them from himself; we have thrown 

1 [To the p.tasages quoted by Stewart claree Us belief, ** that there is a law of 

!FiT8t Dissertation, p. 29) we may add a nature knowable by the light of nstnrt.** 

etter. since published, of Locke to Mr. — King's Life of Loclie, vol. 1. p 888.— > 

1^n«ll, wherein he most explicitly d»- 1847.] 
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off 80 many false notions and films of prejudice by his help, 
that we are become capable of judging our master. This is 
what has been the fate of all who have puslied onward the 
landmarks of science : they have made that easy for inferior 
men which was painfully labored through by themselves. 
Among many excellent things in the Essay on Human Un- 
derstanding, none are more admirable than much of the third 
book on the nature of words, especially the three chapters on 
their imperfection and abuse.^ In earlier treatises of logic, at 
least in that of Port-Royal, some of this might be found; 
but nowhere are verbal &llacies, and, above idl, the sources 
from which they spring, so fully and conclusively exposed.^ 



1 [In fonner editknifl 1 had ndd " the 
whole third book,'* which Mr. Mill calls 
**that hnmortal Uilrd book." But we 
must except the sixth chapter on the 
names of substances, in which Locke's 
rsasoning against the real distinction of 
species Si uie three kingdoms of nature 
Is Aill of Iklse assumptions, and cannot be 
maintained at all in the present state of 
natural history. He asks, ch. vi. § 18, 
** What are the alterations may or may 
not be in a borw or lead, without making 
either of them to be of another species ? " 
The answer is obrious, that an animal 
engendered between a horne and mare is a 
horse, and no other ; and that any altera- 
tion in the atomio weight of lead would 
make It a diflerent species. ** I once saw 
a creature,"' says Locke, *' that was the 
issue of a eat and a rat, and had the plain 
marks of both about it." This cannot be 
true ; but, If it were, are there, therefore, 
no mere cats and mere rats ? — 1847.] 

* [A highly distinguished philosopher, 
II. Cousin, hiss dsToted nearly a Tolume 
to the reftitatlon of Locke, dbcnssing al- 
most erery chapter In tne second and 
fourth books (tf the Essay on Human Un- 
derstanding. In many 0[ these treatLoes, 
I cannot by any means go along with the 
able writer ; aiMl regret that he has taken 
so little pains to distinguish real fhnn 
Tprbal diflerenees of opinion, but has, on 
the contrary, had nothing so much at 
heart as to depreciate the ^ory of one 
whom Europe has long reckoned among 
the founders of metaphysical science. It 
may hare been wrong In Locke to employ 
the word idea In different senses. But, 
as undoubtedly he did not always mean 
by It an Image'ln the mind, what ran be 
less fair than such passsges as the follow- 
ing? — «» Kh bien ! songes 7, tous n'aTes 
de oonnaissance legitime de la pens6e, de 
la Tolont^, de la sensibUit^, qu'i la con- 
dition que ks idies que tous en ayes tous 



les reprteentent; et oes id^es doiTent 
6tre des Images, et par consequent des 
Images mat^rielles. Juges dans quelle 
abtme U'absurdit^ nous ToiU touib^s. 
Pour connaStre la pens^ et la Tolonti 
qui sont immat^rlellee, 11 faut que nous 
en avons une Image materielle qui leur 
reesemble." — Cours de I'Hist. de la Phi- 
los., Tol. U. p. 848, ed. 18:29. It ought 
siirely to haTe occurred, that In proportion 
to the absurdity of such a propo»<ition 
was the want of likelihoo<l that a mind 
eminently cautious and reflective ohould 
haTe embraced It. 

It is not pomible in a note to remark on 
the many passages wherein M. Cousin has 
dealt no fair measure to our illustrious 
metaphysician. But one I will not pass 
OTer. He quotes Locke for the words : 
** A regard des esprits (nos Ames, les in- 
telligences) [interpolation by M. Cousin 
himself], nous ne pouTons pas plus con- 
naltre quHl y a des esprits finis rcellenient 
existans, par les id^ee que nous en avons, 
que nous ne pouTons connaitre qii'il y a 
des f6es ou des centaures par les idees que 
nous nous en formons." ^*VoiU bien. 
ce me semble, le scepticisme absolu ; «t 
TOUS penses peut-<^tre quo la conclufion 
deml^re de Locke sera qu'il n'y a aurune 
eonnolssance des esprits finis, par conse- 
quent de notre &me. par consequent en- 
core d'ancune des facult^s de notre flme ; 
car Tobjectlon est aussi Talable contn* 1«« 
phinomines de rsme que contre la sub- 
stance. C^est Ik ou 11 aurait dA aboutir ; 
mais 11 ne Tose, parce qu'il n'y a pas 
nn philoeophe 4 la fois plus sage et plus 
Inconslstant que liorke. Que fiiit-ll. Mes- 
sieurs ? Dans le peril oil le pousse la pbl- 
losophie, I) abandonne sa phiiosophie et 
tonte phiiosophie, et il en appelle au 
christianiAme, 4 la r6T6Iation, 4 la foi ; et 
par foi. par r^Teiation, 11 n'entvnd pas une 
foi, une r^Telatlon philoi>ophique ; rette 
Interpretation n'appartient pas au temps 
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LOCKE'S CONDUCT OF UNDERSTANDING. Part IV. 



122. The same praiseworthy diligence in hunting error to 
its lurking-places distinguishes the short treatise on 
OonduStof the Conduct of the Understanding; which, having 
^adin ^®®° originally designed as an additional chapter to 
the Essay ,^ is as it were the ethical application of its 
theory, and ought always to be read with it, if indeed, for the 
sake of its practical utility, it should not come sooner into 
the course of education. Aristotle himself, and the whole of 
his diiilectical school, had pointed out many of the sophisms 
against which we should guard our reasoning faculties; but 
these are chiefly such as others attempt to put upon us in 
dispute. There are more dangerous fallacies by which we 
cheat ourselves, — prejudice, partiality, self-interest, vanity, 
inattention, and indifference to truth. Locke, who was as 
exempt from these as almost any man who has turned his mind 
to so many subjects where their influence is to be suspected, 
has dwelled on the moral discipline of the intellect in this trea- 
tise, better, as I conceive, than any of his predecessors ; though 
we have already seen, and it might appear far more at length 
to those who should have recourse to the books, that Arnauld 
and Malebranche, besides other French philosophers of the 
age, had not been remiss in tliis indispensable part of logic 



de Locke ; il entend la foi et la r^T^lation 
dans le mns propre de la th^olop^e la plus 
orthodoxe ; et il conolut ainsi : * Par con- 
86quent, sur Texistence de Tesprit nous 
devons nous contenter de I'^ridence de la 
foi.' " — p. 850. Who could suppose that 
all this imputation of unlimited scepti- 
cism, not less than that of Hume, since it 
amounts to a doubt of the existence of our 
own minds, is founded on M. Cousin's 
misunderstanding of the word spirit ? By 
spirits, or finite spirits, Locke did not 
mean our own minds, but created iutelli- 
geuces, differing firom human, as the word 
was constantly used in theological meta- 
physics. The sense of the passage to 
which M. Cousin refers is so clear, that no 
English reader could misconceive it : pro- 
bably he was led wrong by a translation 
in which he found the word esprit. 

But I really cannot imagine any trans- 
lation to be 00 un&ithAil as to remove 
firom M. Ck>asin the blame of extreme 
carelessness. The words of Locke are 
*' Concerning finite spirits, as well as seve- 
ral other things, we must content our- 
telves with the evidence of faith." — B. iv. 
ch. 11. But, at the beginning of the same 
chapter, he says, ^' The knowledge of our 
own b<diig we have by Intuition." And in 



the preceding, the tenth chapter, mort 
fUlly : " I think it is beyond question that 
man has a clear perception of his own 
being : he knows certainly that he exists, 
and that he is something. He that can 
doubt whether he be any thing or no, I 
speak not to, no more than I would mrgan 
with pure nothing, or endeavor to con- 
vince nonentity that it were something.'* 
Compare this with M. Cousin's representa- 
tion. 

The name of Locke Is part of onr life»- 
rary inheritance, which, as Englishmen, 
we cannot sacrifice. If, indeed, the uni- 
versity at which he was educated cannot 
discover that he is, perhaps, her chief 
boast, if a declaimer teom that quarter 
presumes to speak of *' the sophist ilocke." 
we may console ourselves by recollecting 
how little influence such a local party i^ 
likely to obtain over the literary world. 
But the fiune of M. Cousin is so conspicu- 
ous, that his prejudices readily become 
the prejudices of many, and his misivpre- 
sentations pass with many for unanswera- 
ble criticisms. — 1847.] 

1 See a letter to Molyneux, dated April, 
1697: Locke's Works (foi. 1769), toL Ui 
p. 639. 
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123. Locke throughout this treatise labors to secure the 
inquirer from that previous persuasion of his own opinion, 
which generally renders all his pretended investigations of its 
truth little more than illusive and nugatory. But the indifler- 
ency which he recommends to every thing except truth itself, 
so that we should not even wish any thing to be true before 
we have examined whether it be so, seems to involve the 
impossible hypothesis, that man is but a purely reasoning 
being. It is vain to press the recommendation of freedom 
from prejudice so far ; since we cannot but conceive some pro- 
positions to be more connected with our welfare than others, 
and consequently to desire their truth. These exaggerations 
lay a fundamental condition of honest inquiry open to the 
sneers of its adversaries ; and it is sufficient, because nothing 
more is really attainable, first to dispossess ourselves of the 
notion that our interests are concerned where they are not ; 
and next, even when we cannot but wish one result of our 
inquiries rather than another, to be the more unremitting in 
our endeavors to exclude this bias from our reasoning. 

124. I cannot think any parent or instructor justified in 
n^lecting to put this little treatise in the hands of a boy 
about the time when the reasoning faculties become developed. 
It will give him a sober and serious, not flippant or self- 
oonceited, independency of thinking; and while it teaches 
how to distrust ourselves, and to watch those prejudices which 
necessarily grow up from one cause or another, will inspire a 
reasonable confidence in what he has well considered, by 
taking oflT a little of that deference to authority, which is the 
more to be regretted in its excess, that like its cousin-german, 
party-spirit, it is fr^uently united to loyalty of heart and the 
generous enthusiasm of youth. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

HISTORY OF MORAL AND POLITICAL PHILOSOPHT AND Of 
JURISPRUDENCE, FROM 1660 TO 1700. 



Sect. L — On Moral Philosophy. 

Pueal'i Provinoial Letters — Taylor — Cndworth — Spinoea — Cumberland*! Law qf 
Nature — Puffendorfs Treatise on the same Sul^t — Rochefoucault and La Bni> 
yire — Locke on Education — Fenelon. 

1. The casuistical writers of the Roman Church, and espe- 
Casuistry cially of the Jesuit order, belong to earlier periods ; 
of theje- for little room was left for any thing but popular 
compilations from large works of vast labor and 
accredited authority. But the false principles imputed to the 
latter school now raised a louder cry than before. Implacable 
and unsparing enemies, as well as ambitious intriguers them- 
selves, they were encountered by a host of those who envied, 
feared, and hated them. Among those, none were such will- 
p^g^,, ing or able accusers as the Jansenists whom they 
ProTindai persecuted. Pascal, by his Provincial Letters, did 
more to ruin the name of Jesuit than all the contro- 
versies of Protestantism, or all the fulminations of the Parlia- 
ment of Paris. A letter of Antony Amauld, published in 
1 655, wherein he declared that he could not find in Jansenius 
the propositions condemned by the pope, and laid himself 
open to censure by some of his own, provoked the Sorbonne, 
of which he was a member, to exclude him from the faculty 
of theology. Before this resolution was taken, Pascal came 
forward in defence of his friend, under a fictitious name, in 
the first of what have been always called Lettres Provin- 
ciales, but more accurately, Lettres 6crites par Louis de 
Montalte ^ un Provincial de ses Amis. In the first four of 
them, he discusses the thorny problems of Jansenism, aiming 
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chiefly to show that St. Thomas Aquinas had maintained the 
lame doctrine on efficacious grace which his disciples the 
Dominicans now rejected from another quarter. But he 
paf^sed from hence to a theme more generally intelligible and 
mteresting, the false morality of the Jesuit casuists. He has 
accumulated so long a list of scandalous decisions, and dwelled 
apon them with so much wit and spirit, and yet with so 
lerious a severity, that the order of Loyola became a by- 
ironl with mankind. I do not agree with those who think 
Ihe Provincial Letters a greater proof of the genius of Pascal 
than his Thoughts, in spite of the many weaknesses in rea- 
soning which these display. The former are at present, finely 
written as all confess them to be, too much filled with obsolete 
controversy, they quote books too much forgotten, they have 
too little bearing on any permanent sympathies, to be read 
with much interest or pleasure. 

2. The Jesuits had, unfortunately for themselves, no writers, 
at that time, of sufficient ability to defend them ; and, .ii,,^^ ^^^ 
being disliked by many who were not Jansenists, queattoned 
could make little stand against their adversaries, till ^ '°°^^' 
public opinion had already taken its line. They have since 
not failed to charge Pascal with extreme misrepresentation of 
their eminent casuists, Escobar, Busenbaum, and many others ; 
so that some later disciples of their school have ventured to 
call the Provincial Letters the immortal liars {Us immortelles 
menteuses). It has been insinuated, since Pascal's veracity 
is hard to attack, that he was deceived by those from whom 
he borrowed his quotations. But he has himself declared, in 
a remarkable passage, not only that, far from repenting of 
these letters, he would make them yet stronger if it were to 
be done again, but that, although he had not read all the 
books he has quoted, else he must have spent great part 
of his life in reading bad books, yet he had read Escobar 
twice through; and, with respect to the rest, he had not 
quoted a single passage without having seen it in the book, 
and examined the context before and after, tliat he might not 
confound an objection with an answer, which would have 
been reprehensible and unjust : ^ it is therefore impossible to 
save the honor of P&scal, if his quotations are not fair. Nor 
did he stand alone in his imputations on the Jesuit casuistry, 
A book called Morale des Jesuites, by Nicolas Perrault, 

* OtaTTM de PMcal, toI. i. p. 4(V) 
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published at Mons in 1G67, goes over the same ground with 
le8S pleasantry, but not less learning. 

3. The most extensive and learned work on casuistry which 
, has appeared in the English language is the Ductor 

Ductor' Dubitantium of Jeremy Taylor, published in 1660. 
Dubitan- This, as its title shows, treats of subjective morality, 
or the guidance of the conscience. But this cannot 
be much discussed without establishing some principles of 
objective right and wrong, some standard by which the con- 
science is to be ruled. "The whole measure and rule of 
conscience," according to Taylor, " is the law of God, or Grod's 
' will signified to us by nature or revelation; and, by the 
several manners and times and parts of its communication, it 
hath obtained several names, — the law of nature ; the con- 
sent of nations ; right reason ; the Decalogue ; the sermcm of 
Christ; the canons of the apostles; the laws, ecclesiastical 
and civil, of princes and governors ; fame, or the public repu- 
tation of things, expressed by proverbs and other instances 
and manners of public honesty. . . . These, being the full 
measures of right and wrong, of lawful and unlawful, will be 
the rule of conscience and the subject of the present book." 

4. The heterogeneous combination of things so difierent in 
Its charac- mature and authority, as if they were all expressions 
ter and of the law of Grod, docs uot aufi^ur well for the dis- 

tinctness of Taylor's moral philosophy, and would be 
disadvantageously compared with the Ecclesiastical Polity of 
Hooker. Nor are we deceived in the anticipations we might 
draw. With many of Taylor's excellences, his vast fertility 
and his frequent acuteness, the Ductor Dubitantium exhibits 
his characteristic defects: the waste of quotations is even 
greater than in his other writings, and his own exuberance 
of mind degenerates into an intolerable prolixity. His so- 
lution of moral difficulties is often unsatisfactory: after an 
accumulation of arguments and authorities, we have the dis- 
appointment to perceive that the knot is neither untied nor 
cut ; there seems a want of close investigation of principles, 
a frequent confusion and obscurity, which Taylor^s two chief 
faults — excessive display of erudition, and redundancy of lan- 
guage — conspire to produce. Faley is no doubt often super- 
ficial, and sometimes mistaken; yet in clearness, in conciseness, 
in freedom from impertinent reference to authority, he is far 
superior to Taylor. 
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5. Taylor seeniB too much inclined to side with those who 
resolve all right and wrong into the positive will of God. 
The law of nature he defines to be '* the universal law of the 
world, or of mankind, to which we are inclined by nature, 
invited by consent, prompted by reason, but which is bound 
upon us only by the command of God." Though, in the strict 
meaning of the word /aw, this may be truly said, it was surely 
required, considering the large sense which that word has 
obtained as coincident with moral right, that a fuller explana- 
tion should be given than Taylor has even intimated, lest the 
goodnos of the Deity Fhould seem something arbitrary and 
precarious. And though, in maintaining, against most of 
the scholastic metaphysicians, that God can dispense with 
the precepts of the Decalogue, he may be substantially right, 
yet his ]*easons seem by no means the clearest and most sat- 
isfactory that might be assigned. It may be added, that, 
in his prolix rules concerning what he culls a probable con- 
science, he comes very near to the much-decried theories of 
the Jesuits. There was indeed a vein of subtilty in Taylor's 
understanding which was not always without influence on his 
candor. 

6. A treatise concerning eternal and immutable morality, 
by Cudworth, was first published in 1731. This cu^worth's 
may be almost reckoned a portion of his Intellectual iinmut«bie 
System, the object being what he has declared to be *"®™"^y* 
one of those which he had there in view. Tliis was to prove 
that moral differences of right and wrong are antecedent to 
any divine law. He wrote, therefbi-e, not only against the Cal- 
vinistic school, but in some measure against Taylor ; though 
he abstains from mentioning any recent author except Des- 
cartes, who had gone far in referring all moral distinctions to 
•the arbitrary will of God. Cudworth's reasoning is by no 
means satisfactory, and rests too much on the dogmatic me- 
taphysics which were going out of use. The nature or es- 
sence of nothing, he maintains, can depend upon the will of 
God alone, which is the efficient, but not the foiinal, cause 
of all things ; a distinction not very intelligible, but on which 
be seems to build his theory.^ For, though admitting that 
moral relations have no objective existence out of the mind, 
he holds that they have a positive essence, and therefore are 
not nothing : whence*, it follows that they must be independent 

» P. 16. 
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of will. He pours out much ancient learning, though not so 
lavishly as in the Intellectual System. 

7. The urgent necessity of contracting my sails in this last 
Nicole ; La period, far the most abundant as it is in the variety 
piaojtte. und extent of its literature, restrains me from more 
than a bare mention of several works not undeserving of re- 
gard. The Essais de Morale of Nicole are less read than 
esteemed, says a late biographer.* Voltaire, however, pro- 
phesied that they would not perish. ^The chapter, espe* 
cially " he proceeds, " on the means of preserving peace 
among men, is a master-piece, to which nothing equaJ has 
been left to us by antiquity." * These Essays are properly 
contained in six volumes ; but so many other pieces are add^ 
in some editions, that the collection under that title is very 
long. La Pla.rette, minister of a French church at Copen- 
hagen, has been called the Protestant Nicole. His Essais de 
Morale, in 1692 and other years^ are full of a solid morality, 
rather strict in casuistry, and apparently not deficient in ob- 
servation and analytical views of human nature. They were 
much esteemed in their own age. Works of this kind treat 
so very closely on the department of practical religion, that it 
id somt^tinies difficult to separate them on any fixed principle* 
A less homiletical form, a comparative absence of scriptural 
quotation, a moi*e reasoning and observing mode of dealing 
with the subject, are the chief distinctions. But, in the ser- 
mons of Barrow and some others, we find a great deal of what 
may be justly called moral philosophy. 

8. A book by Sharrock, De Officiis secundum Rationis 
other Humanae Dictata, 1660, is occasionally quoted, and 
writers. sccms to be of a philosophical nature.* Velthuysen, 
a Dutch minister, was of more reputation. His name was 
rather obnoxious to the orthodox ; since he was a strenuous 
advocate of toleration, a Cartesian in philosophy, and inclined 
to judge for himself. His chief works are De Princlpiis Justi 
et Decori and De Naturali Pudore.^ But we must now pass 
on to those who have exercbed a greater influence in moral 
philosophy, — Cumberland and Puffendorf, — after giving a 
short consideration to Spinosa. 

9. The moral system, if so it may be called, of Spinosa, 

1 Biogr. UnlT. * SUoto de Louis XIT. 

* Oamberiaad (in pne&tlone) De Legibiu Natune. 

* Biogr. UaiT. ; Barbeyrac'a notee on Puflbndoif, pauuru 
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has been developed by him in the fourth and fifth parts of his 
Ethics. We are not deceived in what might natu- j^^^ 
rally be expected from the unhesitating adherence Sygtem of 
of Spinosa to a rigorous Ime of reasoning, that his ^ ^'^ 
ethicad scheme would offer nothing inconsistent with the fun- 
damental pantheism of his philosophy. In nature itself, ho 
maintains as before, there is neither perfection nor imper- 
fection, neither good nor evil ; but these are modes of speak- 
ing, adopted to express the relations of things as they appear 
to our minds. Whatever contains more positive attributes 
capable of being apprehended by us than another contains, is 
more perfect than it. Whatever we know to be useful to 
ourselves, that is good ; and whatever impedes our attainment 
of good is evil. By this utility, Spinosa does not understand 
happiness, if by that is meant ])leasurable sensation, but the 
extension of our mental and bodily capacities. The passions 
restrain and overpower these capacities; and coming from 
without, tliat is, from the body, render the mind a less power- 
ful agent than it seems to be. It is only, we may remember, 
in a popular sense, and subject to his own definitions, that 
Spinosa acknowledges the mind to be an agent at all : it is 
merely so in so far as its causes of action cannot be referred 
by us to any thing external. No passion can be restrained 
except by a stronger passion. Hence even a knowledge of 
what is really good or evil for us can of itself restrain no pas- 
sion, but only as it is associated with a perception of joy and 
sorrow, which is a mode of passion. This perception is neces- 
sarily accompanied by desire or aversion ; but they may oflen 
be so weak as to be controlled by other sentiments of the same 
class inspired by conflicting passions. This is the cause of 
the weakness and inconstancy of many ; and he alone is wise 
and virtuous who steadily pursues what is useful to himself; 
that is, what reason points out as the best means of preserving 
his well-being and extending his capacities. Nothing is abso- 
lutely good, nothing therefore is principally sought by a vir- 
tuous man, but knowledge, not of things external, which gives 
us only inadequate ideas, but of God. Other things are good 
or evil to us so far as they suit our nature or conti*adict it ; 
and, so far as men act by reason, they must agree in seeking 
what is conformable to their nature. And those who agree 
with us in living by reason are themselves of all things most 
suitable to our nature ; so that the society of such men ia 
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most to be desired ; and to enlarge that society by rendering 
men virtuous, and by promoting their advantage when they 
are so, is most useful to ourselves. For the good of such as 
pursue virtue may be enjoyed by all, and does not obstruct 
our own. Whatever conduces to the common society of man- 
kind, and promotes concord among them, is useful to all ; and 
whatever has an opposite tendency is pernicious. The pas- 
sions are sometimes incapable of excess ; but of this the only 
instances are joy and cheerfulness : more frequently they be- 
'ome pernicious by being indulged, and in some cases, such as 
tatred, can never be useful. We should therefore, for our 
own sakes, meet the hatred and malevolence of others with 
love and liberality. Spinosa dwells much on the preference 
due to a social above a solitary h*fe, to cheerfulness above 
austerity; and alludes frequently to the current theological 
ethics with censure. 

10. The fourth part of the Ethics is entitled On Human 
Slavery, meaning the subjugation of the reason to 4he pas- 
sions : the fifth, On Human Liberty, is designed to show, as 
liad been pailly done in the former, how the mind or intel- 
lectual man is to preserve its supremacy. This is to be 
effected, not by the extinction, which is impossible, but the 
moderation, of the passions; and the secret of doing this, 
according to Si)inosa, is to contemplate such things as are 
naturally associated with affections of no great violence. We 
find, that when we look at tilings simply in themselves, and not 
in their necessary relations, they affect us more powerfully : 
whence it may be inferred that we shall weaken the passion 
by viewing them as parts of a necessary series. We promote 
the same end by considering the object of the passion in many 
different relations, and in general by enlarging the sphere of 
our knowledge concerning it. Hence, the more adequate ideas 
we attain of things that affect us, the less we shall be over^ 
come by the passion they excite. But, most of all, it should 
be our endeavor to refer all things to the idea of God. The 
more we understand ourselves and our passions, the more we 
shall love God ; for, the more we understand any thin^;, the 
more pleasure we have in contemplating it; and we shall asso- 
ciate the idea of God with this pleasurable contemplation, 
which is the essence of love. The love of Grod should be the 
chief employment of the mind. But God has no passions : 
therefore he who desires that God should love him, desires in 
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fact that he should cease to be God. And the more we believe 
others to be united in the same love of God, the more we shall 
love him ourselves. 

11. The great aim of the mind, and the greatest degree of 
virtue, is the knowledge of things in their essence. This 
knowledge is the perfection of human nature; it is accom- 
panied with the greatest joj and contentment ; it leads to a 
love of God, intellectual, not imaginative, eternal, because not 
springing from passions that perish with the body, being itself 
a portion of that infinite love with which Grod intetlectually 
loves himself. In this love towards God our chief felicity con- 
sists, which is not the reward of virtue, but virtue itself: nor 
is any one happy because he hsis overcome the passions ; but it 
is by being happy, that is, by enjoying the fulness of divine 
love, that he has become capable of overcoming them. 

12. These extraordinary effusions confirm what has been 
hinted in another place, that Spinosa, in the midst of his athe- 
ism, seemed often to hover over the regions of mystical theo- 
logy. This last book of the Ethics speaks, as is evident, the 
very language of Quietism. In Spinosa himself it is not easy 
to understand the meaning : his sincerity ought not, I think, to 
be called in question ; and this enthusiasm may be set down 
to the rapture of the imagination expatiating in the enchant- 
ing wilderness of its creation. But the possibility of combining 
such a tone of contemplative devotion with the systematic 
denial of a Supreme Being, in any personal sense, may put us 
on our guard against ttie tendency of mysticism, which may 
again, as it has frequently, degenerate into a similar chaos. 

13. The science of ethics, in the third quarter of the seven- 
teenth century, seemed to be cultivated by three 

very divergent schools, — by that of the theologians, ^^"^"^ 
who went no farther than revelation, or at least than De L«gibai 
the positive law of God, for moral distinctions ; by '^ ^"^' 
that of the Platonic philasophers, who sought them in eternal 
and intrinsic relations ; and that of Hobbes and Spinosa, who 
reduced them all to selfish prudence. A fourth theory, which, 
in some of its modifications, has greatly prevailed in the last 
two centuries, may be referred to Richard Cumberland, after- 
wards Bishop of Peterborough. His famous work, De Legi- 
bus Naturae Disquisitio Philosophica, was publislied in 1672. 
It is contained in nine chapters, besides tiie preface or pro- 
legomena. 
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14. Cumberland begins by mentioning Grotius, Selden, and 
Analysis ^"® ^^ ^^^ more who have investigated the laws of 
of proiego- nature a posteriori ; that is, by the testimony of au- 
°*^*^ thors and the consent of nations. But as some 
objections may be started against this mode of proof, which, 
though he does not hold them to be valid, are likely to have 
some effect, he prefers another line of demonstration, dedu- 
cing the laws of nature, as effects, fi*om their real causes in the 
constitution of nature itself. The Platonic theory of innate 
moral ideas, sufficient to establish natural law, he does not 
admit. " For myself at least I may say, that I have not been 
so fortunate as to arrive at the knowledge of this law by so 
comiHjndious a road." He deems it, therefore, necessary to 
begin with what we learn by daily use and experience ; assum- 
ing nothing but the physicsd laws of motion shown by mathe« 
maticians, and the derivation of all their operations from the 
will of a First Cause. 

15. By diligent observation of all propositions which can be 
justly reckoned general moral laws of nature, he finds that 
they may be reduced to one, the pursuit of the common good 
of all rational agents, which tends to our own good as part of 
the whole ; as its opposite tends not only to the miseiy of the 
whole system, but to our own.^ This tendency, he takes care 
to tell us, though he uses the present tense {conducit\ has 
res{)ect to the most remote consequences, and is so understood 
by him. The means which serve to this end, the general good, 
may be treated as theorems in a geometrical method.^ Cum- 
berland, as we have seen in Spinosa, was captivated by the 
apparent security of this road to truth. 

1 6. This scheme, he observes, may at first sight want the 
two requisites of a law, a legislator and a sanction. But what- 
ever is naturally assented to by our minds must spring from 
the author of nature. Grod is proved to be the author of 
every proposition wliich is proved to be true by the constitu- 
tion of nature, which has him for its author.' Nor is a 
sanction wanting in the rewards, that is, the happiness which 
attends the observance of the law of nature, and in the oppo- 
site effects of its neglect ; and in a lax sense, though not that 
of the jurists, reward as well as punishment may be included in 
the word '^ sanction."^ But benevolence, that is, love and de- 

^ Prolegomena, sect. 9. * Sect. 18. 

s Sect. 12 « Sect. 14. 
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nre of good towards all rational beings, includeh |iiety towards 
Grod, the greatest of them all, as well as humanity.' Cinnl^i 
land altogether abstains from arguments founded on revelation, 
and is perhaps the first writer on natural law who has done so ; 
for they may even be found in Hobbes. And I think that ho 
may be reckoned the founder of what is awkwardly and invidi- 
ously called the utilitarian school ; for, though similar expres- 
sions about the common good may sometimes be found in the 
ancients, it does not seem to have been the basis of any 
ethical systeuL 

17. This common good, not any minute particle of it, as the 
benefit of a single man, is the great end of the legislator and 
of him who obeys his will. And such human actions as by 
their natural tendency promote the common good may be 
called naturally good, more than those which tend only to the 
good of any one man, by how much the whole is greater than 
this small part. And whatever is directed in the shortest way 
to this end may be called right, as a right line is the shortest 
of all. And as the whole system of the universe, wtien all 
things are arranged so as to produce happiness, is beautiful, 
being aptly disposed to its end, which is the definition of 
beauty ; so particular actions contributing to this general har- 
mony may be called beautiful and becoming.^ 

18. Cumberland acutely remarks, in answer to the objec- 
tion to the practice of virtue from the evils which fall on 
good men, and the success of the wicked, that no good or evil 
is to be considered, in this point of view, which ai'ises from 
mere necessity, or external causes, and not from our virtue 
or vice itself. He then shows, that a regard for piety and 
peace, for mutual intercourse, and civil and domestic polity, 
tends to the happiness of every one ; and, in reckoning the 
good consequences of virtuous behavior, we are not only to 
estimate the pleasure intimately connected with it, which the 
love of God and of good men produces, but the contingent 
benefits we obtain by civil society, which we promote by such 
conduct.' And we see that in all nations there is some i*egard 
to good fiuth and the distribution of property, some res]>ect to 
the obligation of oaths, some attachments to relations and 
firiends. All men, therefore, acknowledge, and to a certain 
extent perform, those things which really tend to the common 
good. And though crime and violence sometimes prevail, yet 

> ProtagoiMiia, Met. 15 * Sect. 16. * Sect. 20. 
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these are like diseases in the body, which it shakes off: or if, 
like tliem, they prove sometimes mortal to a single commu- 
nity, yet human society is immortal, and the conservative 
principles of common good have in the end far more efficacy 
than those which dissolve and destroy states. 

19. We may reckon the happiness consequent on virtue as 
a true sanction of natural law annexed to it by its author, 
•and thus fulfilling the necessary conditions of its definition. 
And though some have laid less stress on these sanctions, 
and deemed virtue its own reward, and gratitude to Grod and 
man its best motive, yet the consent of nations and common 
experience show us, that the observance of the first end, which 
is the common good, will not be maintained without remu- 
neration or the penal consequences. 

20. By this single principle of common good, we simplify 
the method of natural law, and arrange its secondary pre- 
cepts in such subordination as best conduces to the general 
end. Hence monil rules give way in particular cases, when 
they come in collision with othei*s of more extensive impor- 
tance. For all ideas of right or virtue imply a relation to 
the system and nature of all rational beings. And the princi- 
ples thus deduced as to moral conduct are generally applicable 
to political societies, wliich, in their two leading institutions, 
— the division of proi)erty and the coercive power of the 
magistrate, — follow the steps of natural law, and adopt 
these rules of polity, because they perceive, them to promote 
the common weal. 

21. From all intermixture of scriptural authority, Cum- 
berland proposes to abstain, building only on reason and 
experience ; since we believe the Scriptures to proceed from 
Grod, because they illustrate and promote the law of nature. 
He seems to have been the first Christian writer who sought 
to establish systematically the principles of moral right inde- 
pendently of revelation. They are, indeed, taken for granted 
by many, especially those who adopted the Platonic language ; 
or the schoolmen may have demonstrated them by arguments 
derived from reason, but seldom, if ever, without some collate- 
ral reference to theological authority. In this respect, there- 
fore, Cumberland may be deemed to make an epoch in the 
hi.-tory of ethical pliilosophy ; though Puffendorf, whose work 
was published the same year, may have nearly equal claims 
to it. If we compare the Treatise on the Laws of Nature 
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with the Ductor Dubitantium of Taylor, written a very few 
years before, we shall find ourselves in a new world of moral 
reasoning. The schoolmen and fathers, the canonists and 
casuists, have vanished like ghosts at the first daylight: 
the continual appeal is to experience, and never to authority ; 
or, if authority can be said to appear at all in the pages of 
Cumberland, it is that of the great apostles of experimental 
philosophy, — Descartes or Huygens, or Harvey or Willis. His 
mind, liberal and comprehens^ive as well as acute, had been 
forcibly impressed with the discoveries of his own age, both 
in mathematical science and in what is now more strictly 
called physiology. From this armory he chose liis weapons, 
and employed them, in some instances, with great sagacity and 
depth of thouglit. From the brilliant success also of the 
modem analysis, as well as from the natural prejudice in 
favor of a mathematical method, which arises from the ac- 
knowledged superiority of that science in the determination 
of its proper trutlis, he was led to expect more from the use 
of similar processes in moral reasoning than we have found 
justified by experience. And this analog had probably some 
effect on one of the chief errors of his ethical system, — the 
reduction, at least .in theory, of the morality of actions to 
definite calculation. 

22. The prolegomena or preface to Cumberland's treatise 
contains that statement of his system witli w!iich ^^^ ^^ 
we have been hitherto concerned, and which the expanded 
whole volume does but expand. His manner of ^^^•'^ 
reasoning is diffuse, abounding in repetitions, and oflen excur- 
sive : we cannot avoid perceiving that he labors long on pro- 
positions which no adversary would dispute, or on which the 
dispute could be little else than one of verbal definition. 
This, however, is almost the universal failing of preceding 
philosophers, and was only put an end to, if it can be stiid 
yet to have ceased, by the sharper logic of controversy which 
a more general regard to metaphysical inquiries, and a juster 
sense of the value of words, brought into use. 

23. The question between Cumberland and his adversaries, 
that is, the school of Hobbes, is stated to be, whether certain 
propositions of inmiutable truth, directing the voluntary ac- 
tions of men in choosing good and avoiding evil, and impos- 
ing an obligation upon them, independently of civil laws, are 
necessarily suggested to the mind by the nature of things and 
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by that of mankind. And the affirmative of this question he 
undertakes to prove from a consideration of the nature of 
both : from which many particular rules might be deduced, 
but above all that which comprehends all the rest, and 
is the basis of liis theoiy ; namely, that the greatest possi- 
ble benevolence (not a mere languid desire, but an energetic 
principle) of every rational agent towards all the rest consti- 
tutes the happiest condition of each and of all, so far as 
depends on their own power, and is necessai'ily requiivd for 
their greatest happiness; whence the common good is the 
supreme law. That God is the author of this law appears 
evident from his being the author of all nature and of all 
tlie physical laws according to which impressions are made on 
our minds. 

24. It is easy to obser%'e by daily experience, that we have 
the power of doing good to others, and that no men are so 
hai)py or so secure as they who most exert this. And this 
may be proved sjmthetically and in that more rigorous method 
which he affects, though it now and then leads the reader away 
from the simplest argument, by considering our own faculties 
of speech and language, the capacities of the hand and coun- 
tenance, the skill we possess in sciences, and in useful arts ; 
all of which conduce to the pocial life of mankind and to their 
mutual co-operation and benefit. Whatever preserves and 
perfects the nature of any thing, — that is to be called good ; 
and the opposite, evil : so that Hobbes has crudely asserted 
good to res{)ect only the agent desiring it, and consequently 
to be variable. In this it will be seen that the dispute is 
chiefly verbal. 

25. Two corollaries of great importance in the theory of 
ethics spring from a consideration of our physical powers. 
The first is, that, inasmuch as they are limited by their 
nature, we should never seek to transgress their bounds, 
but distinguish, as the Stoics did, things within our reach, 
TCI k^p* iifuv, from those beyond it, ru ovk k<f> ijfdv^ thus relieving our 
minds from anxious paSv^ions, and turning them to the prudent 
use of the means assigned to us. The other is one which 
applies more closely to his general principle of morals ; that, 
as all we can do in respect of others, and all the enjoyment 
we or they can have of particular things, is limited to certain 
persons, as well as by space and time, we perceive the neces- 
sity of distribution, both as to things, from which spring the 
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rights of property, and as to persons, by which our benevo- 
lence, though a general rule in itself, is practically directed 
towards individuals. For the conservation of an aggregate 
whole is the same as that of its divided parts, that is, of 
single persons, which requires a distributive exercise of the 
powers of each. Hence property and dominion, or meum and 
tuuntf in the most general sense, are consequences from the 
general law of nature. Without a support from that law, 
according to Cumberland, without a positive tendency to the 
good of all rational agents, we should have no right even to 
things necessary for our preservation ; nor have we that right, 
if a greater evil would be incuri-ed by our preservation than 
by our destruction. It may be added, as a more universal 
reflection, that, as all which we see in nature is so framed as 
to persevere in its appointed state, and as the human body is 
endowed with the power of throwing off whatever is noxious 
and threatens the integrity of its condition, we may judge 
from this that the conservation of mankind in its b^t state 
must be the design of nature, and that their own voluntary 
actions conducing to that end must be such as the Author of 
nature commands and approves. 

26. Cumberland next endeavors, by an enlarged analysis of 
the mental and bodily structure of mankind, to evince their 
aptitude for the social virtues, that is, for the general benevo- 
lence which is the primary law of nature. We have the 
power of knowing these by our rational faculty, which is 
the judge of right and wrong, that is, of what is conformable 
to the great law ; and by the other faculties of the mind, as 
well as by the use of language, we generalize and reduce 
to propositions the determinations of reason. We have also 
the power of comparison, and of perceiving analogie*^, by 
means of which we estimate degrees of good. And, if we are 
careful to guard against deciding without clear and adequate 
apprehensions of things, our reasoif will not mislead us. The 
observance of something like this general law of nature by 
inferior animals, which rarely, as Cumberland supposes, attack 
those of the same species, and in certain instances live together, 
as if by a compact for mutual aid ; the peculiar contrivances 
in the human body which seem designed for the mainte- 
nance of society ; the possession of speech, the pathognomic 
countenance, the efficiency of the hand, a longevity beyond 
the lower animals, the duration of the sexual appetite through- 
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out the year, with several other arguments derived from ana- 
tomy, — are urged throughout this chapter against the unsocial 
theory of Hobbes. 

27. Natural good is defined by Cumberland with more lati- 
tude than has been used by Paloy and by those of a later 
school, who confine it to happiness or pleasurable perception. 
Whatever conduces to the preservation of an intelligent being, 
or to the perfection of his powers, he accounts to be good, 
without regard to enjoyment. And for this he appeals to ex- 
perience ; since we desire existence, as well as the extension 
of our powers of action, for their own sakes. It is of great 
importance to acquire a clear notion of what is truly good, 
that is, of what serves most to the happiness and perfection 
of every one ; since all the secondary laws of nature, that is, 
the rules of particular virtues, derive their authority from this 
effect. These rules may be compared one with another as to 
the probability as well as the value of their effects upon the 
general good; and he anticipates greater advantage from 
the employment of matiiematical reasoning and even analytical 
forms in moral philosophy than tlie different nature of the 
subjects would justify, even if the fundamental principle of 
converting the theory of ethics into calculation could bo 
allowed.^ 

28. A law of nature, meaning one subordinate to the great 
princij)le of benevolence, is defined by Cumberland to be a 
proposition manifested by the nature of things to the mind 
according to the will of the First Cause, and pointing out an 
action tending to the good of rational beings, from the per- 
formance of which an adequate reward, or from the neglect 
of which a punishment, will ensue by the nature of such 
rational beings. Every part of this definition he proves 
with exceeding prolixity in the longest chapter, namely, the 
fiflh, of his treatise ; but we have already seen the foundations 
of his theory upon which H rests. It will be evident to the 
reader of this chapter, that both Butler and Paley have been 
largely indebted to Cumberland.^ Natural obligation he de- 
fines tiius : No other necessity determines the will to act than 

1 " Ea quippe tota (dinclplina momm) ges. Bj ratioHibus we most undentnd 

Tersatur in setitimandiii rationibtw virium ratios ; which bringM out the calculating 

humanarum ad commune bonum entium theory in the Atrongent light, 
rationalium quicquani fiicientium, quie * A great part of the necoiid and tUrd 
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that of avoiding evil and of seeking good, so far as appears 
to be in our power.* Moral obligation is more limited, and 
is differently defined.^ But the main point, as he justly 
observes, of the controversy is the connection between the 
tendency of each man's actions, taking them collectively 
through his life, to the good of the whole, and that to his own 
greatest happiness and perfection. This he undertakes to 
show, premising that it is two-fold; consisting immediately 
in the pleasure attached to virtue, and ultimately in the 
rewards which it obtains from God and from man. God, as a 
rational being, cannot be supposed to act without an end, or to 
have a greater end than the general good ; that is, the happi- 
ness and perfection of his creatures.^ And his will may not 
only be shown d priori^ by the consideration of his essence 
%nd attributes, but by the effects of virtue and vice in the 
order of nature which he has established. Tlie rewards 
and punishments which follow at the hands of men are equally 
obvious ; and whether we regard men as God's instruments, 
or as voluntary agents, demonstrate that virtue is the highest 
prudence. These arguments are urged rather tediously, and 
in such a manner as not to encounter all the difficulties which 
it is desirable to overcome. 

29. Two objections might be alleged against this kind of 
proof: that the rewards and punishments of moral actions are 
too uncertain to be accounted clear proofs of the will of God, 
and consequently of their natural obligation ; and that, by lay- 
ing so much stress upon them, we make private happiness the 
measure of good. These he endeavors to repel. The contin- 
gency of a future consequence has a determinate value, which, 
if it more than compensates, for good or evil, the evil or good 
of a present action, ought to be deemed a proof given by the 
Author of nature, that reward or punishment are annexed to 
die action, as much as if they were its necessary conse- 
juences.^ This argument, perhaps sophistical, is an instance 
yf the calculating method affected by Cumberland, and which 
we may presume, from the then recent application of analysis 
o probability, he was the first to adopt on such an occasion. 
Paley is sometimes fond of a similar process. But, after these 
mathematical reasonings, he dwells, as before, on the bene- 

> "Nod mUa ne e awitM Toluntatem ad bonnmqiM qiutteniifl noUa apptret pro* 
■fBndinn detanninat, qaam malum in Mquenm." — Cap. t. net. 7. 
qnaatom tak mm ooMs ooostat ftagtandl, * Seoi. 27. * Saot. 19. « Saet. 9f, 
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ficial effects of virtue, and condiides that manj of them are 
80 uniform as to leave no doubt as to the intention of the Cre- 
ator. Against the charge of postponing the public good to 
that of the agent, he protests that it is wholly contrary to his 
principle, which permits no one to preserve his life, or what 
is necessary for it, at the expense of a greater good to the 
whole.^ But his explication of the question ends in repeating, 
that no single man's greatest felicity can by the nature of 
things be inconsistent with that of all ; and that every such 
hypothesis is to be rejected as an impossible condition of the 
problem. It seems doubtful whether Cumberland uses always 
the same language on the question, whether private happiness 
is the final motive of action, which in this paj*t of the chapter 
he wholly denies. 

30. From the establishment of this primary law of univer- 
sal benevolence, Cumberland next deduces the chief secondary 
principles, which are commonly called the moral virtues. 
And among these he gives the first place to justice, which he 
seems to consider, by too lax an use of terms or too imperfect 
an analogy, as comprehending the social duties of liberality, 
courtesy, and domestic affection. The right of property, 
which is the foundation of justice, he rests entirely on its 
necessity for the common good : whatever is required for that 
prime end of moral action being itself obligatory on moral 
agents, they are bound to establish and to maintain separate 
rights. And all right so wholly depends on this instrumen- 
tality to good, that the rightful sovereignty of Gk)d over his 
creatures is not founded on that relation which he bears to 
them as their Maker, much less on his mere power, but on his 
wisdom and goodness, through which his omnipotence works 
only for their happiness. But this happiness can only be 
attained by means of an absolute right over them in their 
IVIaker, which is therefore to be reckoned a natural law. 

81. The good of all rational beings is a complex whole^ 
being nothing but the aggregate of good enjoyed by each. 
We can only act in our proper spheres, laboring to do good. 
But this labor will be fruitless, or rather mischievous, if we 
do not keep in mind the higher gradations which terminate in 

^ " Sua cnjuaqne felidtaR est pan ralde ntionem quain habet uniu homo ad tf> 
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muyersal benerolence. No man must seek his own advantage 
otherwise than that of his family permits ; or provide for his 
family to the detriment of his country ; or promote the good 
of his country at the expense of mankind ; or serve mankind, 
if it were possible, without regard to the majesty of Grod.^ It 
is indeed sufficient that the mind should acknowledge and 
recollect this principle of conduct, without having it present 
on every single occasion. But, where moral difficulties arise, 
Cumberland contends that the general good is the only mea- 
sure by which we are to determine the lawfulness of actions, 
or the preference due to one above another. 

32. In conclusion he passes to political authority, deriving 
it from the same principle, and comments with severity and 
success, though in the verbose style usual to him, on the sys- 
tem of Hobbes. It is, however, worthy of remark, that he 
not only peremptorily declares the irresponsibility of the su- 
preme magistrate in all ca«*es, but seems to give him a more 
arbitrary latitude in the choice of measures, so long as he does 
not violate the chief negative precepts of the Decalogue, than 
is conMstent with his own fundamental rule of always seeking 
the greatest good. He endeavors to throw upon Hobbes, as 
was not uncommon with the latter's theological opponents, the 
imputation of encouraging rebellion while he seemed to sup- 
port absolute power; and observes with full as much truth, 
that, if kings are bound by no natural law, the reason for their 
institution, namely, the security of mankind, assigned by the 
author of the Leviathan, falls to the ground. 

33. I have gone rather at length into a kind of analysis of 
this treatise because it is now very little read, and 

yet was of great importance in the annals of ethical combo^ ^ 
philosophy. It was, if not a text-book in either of ^^^'* **•• 
our universities, concerning which I am not confi- 
dent, the basis of the system therein taught, and of the books 
which have had most influence in this country. Hutcheson, 
Law, Paley, Priestley, Bentham, belong, no doubt some of 
them unconsciously, to the school founded by Cumberland. 
Hutcheson adopted the principle of general benevolence as the 
standard of virtue ; but, by limiting the definition of good to 
happiness alone, he simplified the scheme of Cumberland, who 
had included conservation and enlargement of capacity in its 
definit]<m. He rejected also what encumbers the whole sys* 

> Gap. tiiL Mct. li, 1&. 
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tern of bis predecessor, — the including the Supreme Being* 
among those rational agents whose good we are bound to pro- 
mote. The schoolmen, as well as those whom they followed^ 
deeming it necessary to predicate metaphysical infinity of all 
the divine attributes, reckoned unalterable beatitude in the 
number. Upon such a subject no wise man would like to dog- 
matize. The difficulties on both sides are very great, and 
perhaps among the most intricate to which the momentous 
problem concerning the cause of evil has given rise. Cum- 
berland, whose mind does not seem to have been much framed 
to wrestle with mysteries, evades, in his lax verbosity, what 
might perplex his readers. 

34. In establishing the will of a supreme lawgiver as 
essential to the law of nature, he is followed by the bishop of 
Carlisle and Paley, as well as by the majority of English 
moralists in the eighteenth century. But while Paley deems 
the recognition of a ftiture state so essential, that he even 
includes in the definition of virtue that it is performed "for 
the sake of everlasting haj)piness," Cumberland not only 
omits this erroneous and almost paradoxical condition, but 
very slightly alludes to another life, though he thinks it proba^ 
ble from the stings of conscience and on other grounds ; resting 
the whole argument on the certain consequences of virtue and 
vice in the present, but guarding justly against the supposition 
that any difference of happiness in moral agents can affect the 
immediate question except such as is the mere result of their 
own behavior. If any one had urged, like Paley, that, unless 
we take a future state into consideration, the result of calculat- 
ing our own advantage will either not always be in favor of 
virtue, or, in consequence of the violence of passion, will not 
always seem so, Cumberland would probably have denied the 
former alternative, and replied to the other, that we can only 
prove the truth of our theorems in moral philosophy, and 
cannot compel men to adopt them. 

35. Sir James Mackintosh, whose notice of Cumberland is 
rather too superficial, and hardly recognizes his influence on 
philosophy, observes that " the forms of scholastic argument 
serve more to encumber his style than to insure his exact- 
ness." ^ There is not, however, much of scholastic form in the 
treatise on the Laws of Nature; and this is expressly dis- 
claimed in the preface. But he has, as we have intimated, ft 

1 Diaortatton on Ethical Philosophy, p. 48. 
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great deal too much of a mathematical line of argument which 
never illustrates his meaning, and has sometimes misled his 
judgment We owe probably to his fondness for this specious 
Ulusiou, I mean the application of reasonings u))on quantity to 
moral subjects, the dangerous sophism, that a direct calcula 
tion of the highest good, and that not relatively to particulars, 
but to all rational beings, is the measure of virtuous actions, 
the test by which we are to try our own conduct and that of 
others. And the intervention of general rules, by which 
Paley endeavored to dilute and render palatable this calculat- 
ing scheme of utility, seems no more to have occurred to 
Cumberland than it was adopted by Bentham. 

36. Thus, as Taylor's Ductor Dubitantium is nearly the last 
of a declining school, Cumberland's Law of Nature may be 
justly considered as the herald, especially in England, of a new 
ethical philosophy, of which the main characteristics were, 
first, that it stood complete in itself without the aid of revela- 
tion ; secondly, that it appealed to no authority of earlier 
writers whatever, though it sometimes used them in illustra- 
tion ; thirdly, that it availed itself of ob.ser\'ation and experi- 
ence, alleging them generally, but abstaining from particular 
instances of either, and making, above all, no display of erudi- 
tion ; and, fourthly, that it entered very little upon casuistry, 
leaving the application of principles to the reader. 

37. In the same year, 1672, a work still more generally 
distinguished than that of Cumberland was pub- 
lished at Lund, in Sweden, by Samuel PufFendorf, a Law of ° 
Saxon by birth, who filled the chair of moral philo- E****" "*^ 
eophy in that recently-founded university. Ihis 

large treatise. On the Law of Nature and Nations, in eight 
books, was abridged by the author, but not without some 
variations, in one perhaps more useful. On the Duties of a 
Man and a Citizen. Both have been translated into French 
and English : both were long studied in the foreign universi- 
ties, and even in our own. Puffendorf has been perhaps, in 
moral philosophy, of greater authority than Grotius, with 
whom he is frequently named in conjunction ; but this is not 
the case in international jurisprudence. 

38. PufFendorf, afler a very diffuse and technical chapter 
on moral beings, or modes, proceeds to assert a de- Anaiysia of 
monstrative certainty in moral science, but seems thbwork. 
not to maintain an iohe^nt right and wrong in actions ante- 
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cedent to all law ; referring the rule of morality altogether to 
the divine appointment. He ends, however, by admitting that 
man's constitution being what it is, Grod could not without 
inconsistency have given him any other law than that under 
which he lives.^ We discern good from evil by the understand- 
ing, which judgment, when exercised on our own actions, is 
called conscience ; but he strongly protests against any such 
jurisdiction of conscience, independent of reason and know- 
ledge, as some have asserted. This notion '' was first intro- 
duced by the schoolmen, and has been mmnt^ned in these 
latter ages by the crafty casuists for the better securing of. 
men's minds and fortunes to their own fortune and advan- 
tage." * Puffendorf was a good deal imbued with the Luthe- 
ran bigotry which did no justice to any religion but its own. 

39. Law alone creates obligation : no one can be obliged 
except towards a superior. But, to compel and to oblige being 
different things, it is required for this latter that we should 
have received some great good at the hands of a superior, 
or have voluntarily submitted to his will. This seems to 
involve an antecedent moral right, which PuffendorTs general 
theory denies.' Barbeyrac, his able and watchful commenta- 
tor, derives obligation from our natural dependence on the 
supreme authority of God, who can punish the disobedient 
and reward others. Li order to make laws obligatory, it is 
necessary, ac!Cording to Puffendorf, that we should know both 
the law and the lawgiver's authority. Actions are good or 
evil, as they conform more or less to law. And, coming to 
consider the peculiar qualities of moral actions, he introduces 
the distinction of perfect and imperfect rights, objecting to 
that of Grotius and the Roman lawyers, expletive and distri- 
butive justice.* This first book of Puffendorf is very diffuse ; 
and some chapters are wholly omitted in the abridgment. 

40. The natural state of man, such as in theory we may 
suppose, is one in which he was never placed, ^^ thrown into 
the world at a venture, and then left entirely to himself with 
no larger endowments of body or mind than such as we now 
discover in men." This, however, he seems to think physi* 
cally possible to have been, which I should incline to question. 
Man, in a state of nature, is subject to no earthly superior ; 
but we must not infer thence that he is incapable of law, and 
has a right to every thing that is profitable to himselfl But 
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after discussing the position of Hobbes, that a state of nature 
is a state of war, he ends by admitting that the desire of 
peace is too weak and uncertain a security for its preservation 
among mankind.^ 

41. The law of nature he derives not from consent of na- 
tions, nor from personal utility, but from the condition of 
man. It is discoverable by reason: its obligation is from 
Grod. He denies that it is founded on the intrinsic honesty 
or turpitude of actions. It was free to God whether he 
would create an animal to whom the present law of nature 
should be applicable. But, supposing all things human to 
remain constant, the law of nature, though owing its institu- 
tion to the free will of God, remains unalterable. He there- 
fore neither agrees wholly with those who deem of this law 
as of one arbitrary and mutable at God's pleasure, nor with 
those who look upon it as an image of his essential holiness 
and justice. For he doubts whether the law of nature is 
altogether conformed to the divine attributes as to a type; 
since we cannot acquire a right with respect to God : so that 
his justice must be of a different kind from ours. Common 
consent, again, is an insufficient basis of natural law, few men 
having searched into the foundations of their assent, even if 
we could find a more general consent than is the case. And 
here he expatiates, in the style of Montaigne's school, on the 
variety of moral opinions.^ Puffendorf next attacks those 
who resolve right into self-interest. But unfortunately he 
only proves that men often mistake their interest. " It is a 
great mistake to fancy it will be profitable to you to take 
away either by fraud or violence what another man has ac- 
quired bj his labor ; since others have not only the power 
of resisting you, but of taking the same freedom with your 
goods and possessions."' This is evidently no answer to 
Hobbes or Spinosa. 

42. The nature of man, his wants, his powers of doing mis- 
chief to others, his means of mutual assistance, show that he 
cannot be supported in things necessary and convenient to 
him without society, so that others may promote his interests. 
Hence sociableness is a primary law of nature ; and all actions 
tending towards it are commanded, as the opposite are for- 
bidden, by that law. In this he agrees with Grotius ; and, 
after he had become acquainted with Cumberland's work, 
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observes that the fundamental law of that writer, to live for 
the common good and show benevolence towards all men, does 
not differ from his own. He partly explains, and partly 
answers, the theory of Hobbes. From Grotius he dissents in 
denying that the law of nature would be binding without 
religion, but does not think the soul's immortality essential to 
it^ The best division of natural law is into duties towards 
ourselves and towards others. But in the abridged work, the 
Duties of a Man and a Citizen, he adds those towards Grod. 

43. The former class of duties he illustrates with much 
prolixity and needless quotation,' and passes to the right of 
self-defence, which seems to be the debatable frontier between 
the two classes of obligation. In this chapter, Puffendorf is 
free from the extreme scruj)ulousness of Grotius; yet he 
differs from him, as well as from Barbeyrac and Locke, in 
denying the right of attacking the aggressor, where a stranger 
has been injured, unless where we are bound to him by 
promise.^ 

44. All persons, as is evident, are bound to repair wilful 
injury, and even that arising from their neglect; but not 
where they have not been in fault* Yet the civil action 
ob pauperiem, for casual damage by a beast or slave, which 
Grotius held to be merely of positive law, and which our 
own (in the only applicable case) does not recognize, 
Puffendorf thinks grounded on natural right. He considers 
several questions of reparation, chiefly such as we find in 
Grotius. From these, after some intermediate disquisitions 
on moral duties, he comes to the more extensive province of 
casuistry, — the obligation of promises.* These, for the most 
part, give periect rights which may be enforced, though this is 
not universal: hence promises may themselves be called 
imperfect or perfect The former, or nuda pacta, seem to bo 
obligatory rather by the rules of veracity, and for the sake of 
maintaining confidence among men, than in strict justice ; yet 
he endeavors to refute the opinion of a jurist, who held nuda 
pacta to involve no obligation beyond a compensation for 
damage. Free consent and knowledge of the whole subject 
are required for the validity of a promise : hence drunkenness 
takes away its obligation.^ Whether a minor is bound in con- 
science, though not in law, has been disputed ; the Romish 
casuists all denying it, unless he has received an advantage 
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La Plac€!tte, it seems, after the time of Puffendorf, though a 
▼ety rigid moralist, confines the obligation to cases where the 
other party sustains any real damage by the non-performance. 
The world, in some instances at least, would exact more 
than the strictest casuists. Promises were invalidated, though 
not always mutual contracts, by error ; and fraud in the other 
party annuls a contract There can be no obligation, Puffen- 
dorf maintains, without a corresponding right : hence fear 
arising from the fault of the other party invalidates a promise. 
But those made to pirates or rebels, not being extorted by 
fear, are binding. Vows to God he deems not binding, unless 
accepted by him ; but he thinks that we may presume their 
acceptance when they serve to define or specify an indetermi- 
nate duty.^ Unlawful promises must not be performed by the 
party promising to commit an evil act ; and, as to performance 
of the other party's promise, he differs from Grotius in think- 
ing it not binding. Barbeyrac concurs with PufTendorf, but 
Paley holds the contrary ; and the common sentiments of 
mankind seem to be on that side.^ 

45. The obligations of veracity, PufTendorf, after much 
needless prolixity on the nature of signs and words, deduces 
from a tacit contract among mankind, that words, or signs of 
intention, shall be used in a definite sense which others may 
understand.^ He is rather fond of these imaginary Compacts. 
The laxer casuists are in nothing more distinguishable from 
the more rigid than in the exceptions tiiey allow to the gene- 
ral rule of veracity. Many, like Augustin and most of the 
fathers, have laid it down that all falsehood is unlawful ; even 
some of the jurist;*, wiien treating of morality, had done the 
same. But Puffendori' gives considerable latitude to devia- 
tions from truth, by mental reserve, by ambiguouS words, by 
direct falsehood. Barbeyrac, in a long note, goes a good deal 
farther, and indeed beyond any safe limit.^ An oath, accord- 
ing to these writers, adds no peculiar obligation; another 
remarkable discrepancy between their system and that of the 
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theological casuistsl Oaths maj bo released hj the paiiy in 
favor of whom they are made ; but it is necessary to observe 
whether the dispensing authority is really the obligee. 

46. We now advance to a different part of moral philoso- 
phy, — the rights of property. Puffendorf first inquires into 
the natural right of killing animals for food ; but does not 
defend it very well, resting this right on the want of mutual 
obligation between man and brutes. The arguments from 
physiology, and the manifest propensity in mankind to devour 
animals, are much stronger. He censures cruelty towards 
animals, but hardly on clear grounds : the disregard of moral 
emotion, which belongs to his philosophy, prevents his judg- 
ing it rightly.* Property itself in things he grounds on an 
express or tacit contract of mankind, while all was yet in 
common, that each should possess a separate portion. This 
covenant he supposes to have been gradually extended, as 
men perceived the advantage of separate possession, lands 
having been cultivated in common after severalty had been 
established in houses and movable goods; and he refutes 
those who maintain property to be coeval with mankind, and 
immediately founded on the law of nature.' Nothing can be 
tlie subject of property which is incapable of exclusive occu- 
pation; not therefore the ocean, though some narrow seas 
may be appropriated.* In the remainder of this fourth book, 
he treats on a variety of subjects connected with property, 
which carry us over a wide field of natural and positive 
jurisprudence. 

47. The fifth book of Puffendorf relates to price, and to 
all contracts onerous or lucrative, according to the distinction 
of the jurists, with the rules of their interpretation. It is a 
running criticism on the Roman law, comparing it with right, 
reason, and justice. Price he divides into proper and emi- 
nent : the first being what we call real value, or capacity of 
procuring things desirable by means of exchange ; the second, 
the money value. What is said on this subject would now 
seem commonplace and prolix ; but it is rather interesting to 
observe the beginnings of political economy. Money, he 
thinks, was introduced by an agreement of civilized nations, 
as a measure of value. Puffendorf, of more enlarged views 
than Grolius, vindicates usury, which the other had given up ; 
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and mentions the evasions usually practised, such as the grant 
of an annuity for a limited term. 

48. In the sixth book, we have disquisitions on matrimonj 
and the rights incident to it, on paternal and on herile power. 
Among other questions, he raises one whether the husband 
has any natural dominion over the wife. This he thinks hard 
to prove, except as his sex gives him an advantage ; but fit- 
ness to govern does not create a right. He has recourse, 
therefore, to his usual solution, — her tacit or express promise 
of obedience. Polygamy he deems contrary to the law of 
nature, but not incest, except in the direct line. This is con- 
sonant to what had been the general determination of philo- 
sophers.^ The right of parents he derives from the general 
duty of sociableness, which makes preservation of children 
necessary, and on the affection implanted in them by nature ; 
also on a presumed consent of the children in return for their 
maintenance.' In a state of nature, thb command belongs to 
the mother, unless she has waived it by a matrimonial con- 
tract In childhood, the fruits of the child's labor belong to 
the father, though the former seems to be capable of receiv- 
ing gifls. Fathers, as heads of families, have a kind of 
sovereignty, distinct from the paternal, to which adult children 
residing with them are submitted. But af\er their emancipa- 
tion, by leaving their father's house, which does not absolutely 
require his consent, they are bound only to duty and reve- 
rence. The power of a master over his servant is not by 
nature, nor by the law of war, but originally by a contract 
founded on necessity. War increased the number of those 
in servitude. A slave, whatever Hobbes may say, is capable 
of being injured by his master ; but the laws of some nations 
give more power to the latter than is warranted by those of 
nature. Servitude implies only an obligation to perpetual 
labor for a recompense (namely, at least maintenance) : the 
evil necessary to this condition has been much exaggerated 
by opinion.* 

49. Puffendorf and Cumberland are the two great promo- 
ters, if not founders, of that school in ethics, which, p^jbojoj^ 
abandoning the higher ground of both philosophers and Pa^r 
and theologians, that of an intrinsic fitness and pro- ®**°*p*^- 
priety in actions, resolved them all into their conduciveness 
towards good. Their tdile^ indeed, is very different from what 
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Cicero has so named, which is merely personal ; but it is dif- 
ferent also from his honestum. The sociableness of PufFen- 
dorf is perhaps much the same with the general good of 
Cumberland, but is somewhat less comprehensive and less 
clear. Paley, who had not read a great deal, had certainly 
read Puffendorf : he has borrowed from him several minor 
illustrations, such as the equivocal promise of Timur (called 
by Paley, Temures) to the garrison of Sebastia, and the rules 
for division of profits in partnership. Their minds were in 
some respects alike; both phlegmatic, honest, and sincere, 
without warmth or fancy ; yet there seems a more thorough 
good-nature and kindliness of heart in our countryman. 
Though an ennobled German, Puffendorf had as little respect 
for the law of honor as Paley himself. They do not, indeed, 
resemble each other in their modes of writing : one was very 
laborious, the other very indolent ; one sometimes misses his 
mark by circuity, the other by precipitance. The quotations in 
Puffendorf are often as thickly strewed as in Grotius, though 
he takes less from the poets ; but he seems not to build upon 
their authority, which gives them still more the air of super- 
fluity. His theory, indeed, which assigns no weight to any 
thing but a close geometrical deduction from axioms, is incom- 
patible with much deference to authority ; and he sets aside 
the customs of mankind as unstable and arbitrary. He has 
not taken much from Hobbcs, whose principles are far from 
his, but a great deal from Grotius. The leading difference 
between the treatises of these celebrated men is, that, while 
the former contemplated the law that ought to be observed 
among independent communities as his primary object, to 
render which more evident he lays down the fundamental 
principles of private right or the law of nature, the latter, 
on the other hand, not only begins with natural law, but 
makes it the great theme of his inquiries. 

50. Few books have been more highly extolled or more 
R.rhefou- Severely blamed than the Thoughts or Maxims of the 
cauit. Duke of La Rochefoucault They have, indeed, 
the greatest advantages for popularity ; the production of a 
man less distinguished by his high rank than by his active 
participation in the factions of his country at a time when 
they reached the limits of civil war, and by his brilliancy 
among the accomplished courtiers of Louis XIV. ; concise and 
energetic in expression ; reduced to those short aphorisms 
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which leave much to the reader's acuteness, and yet save his 
labor ; not often obscure, and never wearisome ; an evident 
generalization of long experience, without j)edantry, without 
method, without deductive reasonings, yet wearing an appear- 
ance at least of proftindity, — they delight the intelligent though 
indolent man of the world, and must be read with some admi- 
ration by the philosopher. Among the books in ancient and 
modem times which record the conclusions of observing men 
on the moral qualities of their fellows, a high place should 
be reserved for the Maxims of Rochefoucault. 

51. The censure that has so heavily fallen upon this writer 
is founded on his proneness to assign a low and selfish motive 
to human actions, and even to those which are most usually 
denominated virtuous. It is impossible to dispute the {)artial 
truth of tliis charge. Yet it may be pleaded, that many of his 
maxims are not universal even in their enunciation ; and that, 
in others, where, for the sake of a more effective expression, 
the position seems general, we ought to understand it with 
such limitations as our exi>erience may suggest. Tlie society 
with which the Duke of I^ Rochefoucault was conversant 
could not elevate his notions of disinterested [)robity in man, 
or of unblemished purity in woman. Those who call them- 
selves the world, it is easy to perceive, set aside, in their 
remarks on human nature, all the species but themselves, and 
sometimes generalize their maxims, to an amusing degree, fi*om 
the manners and sentiments which have grown up in the 
atmosphere of a court or an aristocratic society. Rochefou- 
cault was of far too reflecting a mind to be confounded with 
sucli mere worldlings ; yet he bears witness to the contracted 
observation and the precipitate inferences which an inter- 
course with a single class of society scarcely fails to generate 
The causticity of Rochefoucault is always directed against the 
false virtues of mankind, but never touches the reality of 
moral truths, and leaves us less injured than the cold, heartless 
indifference to right which distils from the pages of Ilobbes. 
Nor does he deal in tliose sweeping denials of goodness 
lo human nature which are so frequently hazanled under the 
mask of religion. His maxims are not exempt from defects 
of a different kind : they are sometimes refined to a degree of 
obscurity, and sometimes, under an epigrammatic turn, convey 
little more than a trivial meaning. Perhaps, however, it 
would be just to say that one-third of the number deserve 
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to be remembered, as at least partiallj true and useful ; and 
this is a large proportion, if we exclude all that are not in 
some measure original. 

52. The Characters of La Bruyere, published in 1687, 
lA Bruy*re ^PP^oach to the Maxims of La Rochefoucault by their 
refinement, their brevity, their general tendency to 
an unfavorable explanation of human conduct. This, never- 
theless, is not so strongly marked ; and the picture of selfish- 
ness wants the darkest touches of his contemporary's coloring. 
La Bruyere had a model in antiquity, — Theoplirastus, whose 
short book of Characters he had himself translated, and pre- 
fixed to his own ; a step not impolitic for his own glory, since 
the Greek writer, with no contemptible degree of merit, has 
been incomparably surpassed by his imitator. Many changes 
in the condition of society ; the greater diversity of ranks and 
occupations in modem Europe ; the influence of women over 
the other sex, as well as their own varieties of character and 
. manners; the effects of religion, learning, chivalry, royalty, — 
have given a range to this very pleasing department of moral 
literature, which no ancient could have compassed. Nor has 
Theophrastus taken much pains to search the springs of cha- 
racter ; his delineations are bold and clear, but merely in out- 
line ; we see more of manners than of nature, and the former 
more in general classes than in portraiture. La Bruyere 
has often painted single persons ; whether accurately or no, 
we cannot at this time determine, but with a felicity of de- 
scription which at once renders the likeness probable, and 
suggests its application to those we ourselves have seen. His 
general reflections, like those of Rochefoucault, are brilliant 
with antithesis and epigrammatic conciseness ; sometimes per- 
haps not quite just or quite perspicuous. But he pleases more, 
on the whole, from his greater variety, his greater liveliness, 
and his gentler spirit of raillery. Nor does he forget to 
mingle the praise of some with his satire. But he is rather a 
bold writer for his age and his position in the court ; and what 
looks like flattery may well have been ironical. Few have 
been more imitated, as well as more admired, than La 
Bruyere, who fills up the list of those whom France has 
boasted as most conspicuous for their knowledge of human 
nature. The others are Montaigne, Charron, Pascal, and 
Rochefoucault; but we might withdraw the second name 
without injustice. 
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53. Moral philosophy comprehends in its literature what- 
ever has been written on the best theory and pre- B.iuc»tkm. 
cepts of moral education, disregarding what is con- ^"^!" 
fined to erudition, though this may frequently be 
partially treated in works of the former class. Education, 
notwithstanding its recognized importance, was miserably 
neglected in England, and quite as much perhaps in every 
part of Europe. Schools, kept by low-bom, illiberal pedants, 
teaching little, and that little ill, without regard to any judi- 
ciouA discipline or moral culture, on the one hand, or, on the 
other, a pretence of instruction at home under some ignorant 
and servile tutor, seem to have been the alternatives of our 
juvenile gentry. Milton raised his voice against these faulty 
methods in his short Tractate on P^^ducation. This abounds 
with bursts of his elevated spirit ; and sketches out a model of 
public colleges, wherein the teaching should be more com- 
prehensive, more liberal, more accommodated to what he 
deems the great aim of education, than what was in use. 
** That," he says, " I call a complete and generous education 
which fits a man to perform justly, skilfully, and magnani- 
mously all the offices, both private and public, of peace and 
war." But, when Milton descends to sjMJcify the course of 
studies he would recommend, it appears singularly ill-chosen 
and impracticable, nearly confined to ancient writers, even in 
mathematics and other subjects where they could not be suffi- 
cient, and likely to leave the student very far from that apti- 
tude for offices of war and peace wliich he had held forth as 
the reward of his diligence. 

54. Locke, many years afterwards, turned his thoughts to 
education with all the advantages that a strong Lorfceon 
understanding and entire disinterestedness could give Eduration. 
him ; but, as we should imagine, with some uecessa- "* ' 
ry deficiencies of experience, though we hardly perceive much 
of them in his writings. He looked on the methods usual in 
his age with severity, or, some would say, with prejudice ; yet 
I know not by what proof we can refute his testimony. In 
his Treatise on Education, which may be reckoned an intro- 
duction to that on the Conduct of the Understanding, since 
the latter is but a scheme of that education an adult person 
should give himself, he has uttered, to say the least, more 
good sense on the subject than will be found in any preceding 
writer. Locke was not like the pedants of his own or other 
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ages, who think that to pour their wordy book-learning into 
the memory is the true discipline of childhood. The culture 
of the intellectual and moral faculties in their most extensive 
sense, the health of the body, the accomplishments which 
common utility or social custom has rendered valuable, enter 
into his idea of the best model of education, conjointly at least 
with any knowledge that can be imparted by books. The 
ancients had written in the same spirit: in Xenophon, in 
Plato, in Aristotle, the noble conception which Milton has 
expressed, of forming the perfect man, is always predominant 
over mere literary instruction, if indeed the latter can be said 
to appear at all in their writings on this subject ; but we had 
become the dupes of schoolmasters in our riper years, as we 
had been their slaves in our youth. Much has been written, 
and often well, since the days of Locke : but he is the chief 
source from which it has been ultimately derived ; and, though 
the Emile is more attractive in manner, it may be doubtftil 
whether it is as rational and practicable as the Treatise on 
Education. If they have both the same defect, that their 
authors wanted sufficient observation of children, it is certain 
that the caution and sound judgment of Locke have rescued 
him better from error. 

55. There are, indeed, from this or from other causes, seve- 
And defects ^ passages in the Treatise on Education to which 
we cannot give an unhesitating assent. Locke ap- 
pears to have somewhat exaggerated the efficacy of education* 
This is an error on the right side in a work that aims at per- 
suasion in a practical matter; but we are now looking at 
theoretical truth alone. " I think I may say," he begins, " that, 
of all the men we meet with, nine parts of ten are what they 
are, good or evil, useful or not, by their education. It is this 
which makes the great difference in mankind. The little or 
almost insensible impressions on our tender infancies have 
very important and lasting consequences ; and there 'tis as in 
the fountains of some rivers, where a gentle application of the 
hand turns the flexible waters into channels that make them 
take quite contrary courses ; and, by this little direction given 
them at first in the source, they receive different tendencies, 
and arrive at last at very remote and distant places." "I 
imagine,'' he adds soon afterwards, ^Uhe minds of children as 
easily turned this or that way as water itself." * 

> Treattae on Jduotton, $ 2. " Th« difbrenoe," h« afterwards aayt, *' to bt 
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56. This passage is an instance of Locke's unfortunate 
fondness for analogical parallels, which, as far as I have 
observed, much more frequently obscure a philosophical theo- 
rem than shed any light upon it. Nothing would be easier 
than to confirm the contrary proposition by such fanciful 
analogies fit>m external nature. In itself, the position is 
hyperbolical to extravagance. It is no more disparagement 
to the uses of education, that it will not produce the like 
effects upon every individual, than it is to those of agriculture 
(I purposely use this sort of idle analogy), that we do not reap 
the same quantity of com from every soil. Those who are 
conversant with children on a large scale will, I believe, unani- 
mously deny this levelling efficacy of tuition. The variety of 
characters even in children of the same family, where the 
domestic associations of infancy have run in the same trains, 
and where many physical congenialities may produce, and 
ordinarily do produce, a moral resemblance, is of sufficiently 
frequent occurrence to prove that in human beings there are 
intrinsic dissimilitudes, which no education can essentially 
overcome. Among mere theorists, however, this hypothesis 
seems to be popular. And as many of these extend their 
notion of the plasticity of human nature to the effects of 
government and legislation, which is a sort of continuance 
of the same controlling power, they are generally induced to 
disregard past experience of human affairs, because they flat- 
ter themselves, that, under a more scientific administration, 
mankind will become something very different from what they 
have been. 

57. In the age of Locke, if we may confide in what he tells 
as, the domestic education of children must have been of the 
worst kind. " If we look," he says, " into the common man- 
agement of children, we shall have reason to wonder, in the 
great dissoluteness of manners which the world complains oi^ 
that there are any footsteps at all left of virtue. I desire to 
know what vice can be named which parents and those about 
children do not season them with, and drop into them the 
seeds of, as often as they are capable to receive them." The 
mode of treatment seems to have been passionate and often 
barbarous severity alternating with foolish indulgence. Their 
spirits were often broken down, and their ingenuousness 

•mnd In Om nuuuwn and abUitlM of mm Is owing mon to tbdr edneation than to 
Mjthinf tlM.*' — f 82. 
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destroyed, bj the fonner ; their habits of self-will and senflu- 
alitj confirmed by the latter. This was the method parsaed 
by parents ; but the pedagogues of course confined themselves 
to their favorite scheme of instruction and reformation by 
punishment. Dugald Stewart has animadverted on the aus- 
terity of Locke's rules of education.^ And this is certainly 
the case in some respects. He recommends that children 
should be taught to expect nothing because it will give them 
pleasure, but only what will be useful to them ; a rule fit, in 
its rigid meaning, to destroy the pleasure of the present 
moment, in the only period of life that the present moment 
can be really enjoyed. No father himself, Locke neither 
knew how ill a parent can spare the love of his child, nor how 
ill a child can want the constant and practical sense of a 
parent's love. But, if he was led too far by deprecating 
the mischievous indulgence he had sometimes witnessed, he 
made some amends by his censures on the prevalent discipline 
of stripes. Of this he speaks with the disapprobation natural 
to a mind already schooled in the habits of reason and virtue.* 
"I cannot think any correction useful to a child where the 
shame of suifering for having done amiss does not work more 
upon him than the pain." Esteem and disgrace are the 
rewards and punishments to which he principally looks. And 
surely this is a noble foundation for moral discipline. He also 
recommends that children should be much with their parents, 
and allowed all reasonable liberty. I cannot think that Stew- 
art's phrase "hardness of character," which he accounts for by 
the early intercourse of Locke with the Puritans, is justly 
applicable to any thing that we know of him ; and many more 
passages in this very treatise might be adduced to prove his 
kindliness of disposition, than will appear to any judicious 
person over-austere. He found, in fact, every thing wrong ; 
a false system of reward and punishment, a false view of the 
objects of education, a false selection of studies, false methods 
of pursuing them. Where so much was to be corrected, it 

> Preliminary Diasertation to Enejclop. ed moped ereatore, who howeTer with hii 
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was perhaps natural to be too sanguine about the effects of 
the remedy. 

58. Of the old dispute as to public and private education, 
he says, that both sides have their inconveniences, but inclines 
to prefer the latter, influenced, as i8 evident, rather by disgust 
at the state of our schools than by any general principle.^ 
For he insists much on the necessity of giving a boy a suffi- 
cient knowledge of what he is to expect in the world. ** The 
longer he is kept hoodwinked, the less he will see when he. 
comes abroad into open daylight, and be the more exposed to 
bo a prey to himself and others." * But this experience will, 
as is dally seen, not be supplied by a tutor's lectures, any 
more than by books ; nor can be given by any course save 
a public education. Locke urges the necessity of having a 
tutor well-bred, and with knowledge of the world, the ways, 
the humors, the follies, the cheats, the faults of the age he is 
fallen into, and particularly of the country he lives in, as of 
fiur more importance tlian his scholarship. *' The only fence 
against the world is a thorough knowledge of it. . . . He 
that thinks not this of more moment to his son, and for which 
he more needs a governor, than the languages and learned 
sciences, forgets of how much more use it is to judge right of 
men and manage his affairs wisely with them, than to speak 
Greek and Latin, and argue in mood and figure, or to have 
his head filled with the abstruse speculations of natural phi- 
losophy and metaphysics; nay, than to be well versed in 
Greek and Roman writers, though that be much better for 
a gentleman than to be a good Peripatetic or Cartesian ; 
because these ancient authors observed and painted mankind 
well, and give the best light into that kind of knowledge. 
He that goes into the eastern parts of Asia will find able and 
acceptable men without any of these; but without virtue, 
knowledge of the world, and civility, an accomplished and 
valuable man can be found nowhere."' 

59. It is to be remembered, that the person whose educa- 
tion Locke undertakes to fashion is an English gentleman. 
Virtue, wisdom, breeding, and learning, are desirable for such 
a one in their order, but the last not so much as the rest' It 
must be had, he says, but only as subservient to greater quali- 
ties. No objections have been more frequently raised against 
Ibe scheme of Locke than on account of his depreciation of 

1 § 70. > f M M 138* 
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classical literature and of the study of the learned languages. 
This is not wholly true : Latin he reckons absolutely necessa- 
ry for a gentleman, though it is absurd that those should learn 
Latin who are designed for trade, and never look again at 
a Latin book.^ If he lays not so much stress on Greek as a 
gentleman's study, though he by no means would abandon it, 
it is because, in fact, most gentlemen, especially in his age, 
have done very well without it ; and nothing can be deemed 
indispensable in education of a child, the want of which does 
not leave a manifest deficiency in the man. "No man," he 
observes, "can pass for a scholar who is ignorant of the 
Greek language. But I am not here considering of the edu 
cation of a professed scholar, but of a gentleman." * 

60. The peculiar methods recommended by Locke in learn- 
ing languages, especially the Latin, appear to be of very 
doubtful utility, though some of them do not want strenuour 
supporters in the present day. Such are the method of 
interlinear translation, the learning of mere words without 
grammar, and, above all, the practice of talking Latin with s 
tutor who speaks it well, — a phoenix whom he has not showK 
us where to find.^ In general, he seems to underrate the 
difficulty of acquiring what even he would call a competent 
learning, and, what is of more impoilance and no rare mistake 
in those who write on this subject, to confound the acquisition 
of a language with the knowledge of its literature. The best 
ancient writers both in Greek and Latin furnish so much of 
wise reflection, of noble sentiment, of all that is beautiful and 
salutary, that no one who has had the happiness to know 
and feel what they are, will desire to see their study excluded 
or stinted in its just extent, wherever the education of those 
who are to be the first and best of the country is carried 
forward. And though by far the greater portion of mankind 
must, by the very force of terms, remain in the ranks of intel- 
lectual mediocrity, it is an ominous sign of any times when ho 
thought is taken for those who may rise beyond it. 

61. In every other part of instruction, Locke has still an 
eye to what is useful for a gentleman. French he justly 
thinks should be taught before Latin : no geometry is required 
by him beyond Euclid ; but he recommends geography, histo- 
ry and chronology, drawing, and, what may be thought now as 
little necessary for a gentleman as Homer, the jurisprudence 
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of Grotius and Puffendorf. He stnpngly urges the writing 
English well, though a tiling commonly neglected ; and, after 
B()eaking with contem[)t of tlie artificial systems of logic and 
rhetoric, sends the pupil to Chillingworth for the best exam- 
ple of resisoning, and to Tully for the best idea of eloquence. 
"And let him read those things that are well writ in English 
to i)erfect his style in the purity of our language."* 

(i'2. It would l>e to transcribe half this treatise, were we to 
mention all the judicious and minute ol>servations on the 
management of ciiildren jt contains. Whatever may have 
been Locke's opportunities, he certainly availed himself of 
them to the utmost. It is as far as j)ossible from a theoreti- 
cal book ; and, in many respects, the best of modern times, 
such as those of the Edge worth name, might pass for develop- 
ments of his principles. The patient attention to every 
circumstance, a i)eculiar characteristic of the genius of Locke, 
18 in none of his works better displayed. Ilis rules for the 
health of children, tiiough sometimes trivial, since the subject 
has been more regarded ; his excellent advice as to checking 
effeminacy and timorousness ; his observations on their curiosi- 
ty, presumption, idleness, on their j)lays and recreations, — 
bespeak an intense though calm love of truth and goodness ; 
a quality which few have possessed more fully or known so 
well how to exert as this admirable philosopher. 

63. No one had condescended to 8pai*e any thoughts for 
female education, till Fenelon, in 1688, published pension <m 
his earliest work, Sur TPMucation des Filles. This femnie 
was the occasion of his appointment as preceptor to "*** **' 
the grandchildren of Louis XIV.; for much of this treatise, 
and perhaps the most valuable part, is equally applicable to 
both sexes. It may be compared with that of Locke, written 
nearly at the same time, and bearing a great resemblance 
in its spirit Both have the education of a polished and high- 
bred class, rather than of scholars, iHjfore them ; and Fene- 
lon rarely loses sight of his jwculiar object, or gives any 
rule which is not capable of being [iractised in female edu- 
cation. In many respects he coincides with our English 
philosopher, and observes with him tliat a child learns much 
before he speaks ; so that the cultivation of his moral qualities 
can hardly begin too soon. Both complain of the severity of 
parents, and deprecate the mode of bringing up by punish- 

> $188. 
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ment. Both advise tht exhibition of virtue and i*eligion in 
pleasing lights, and censure the austere dogmatism with 
which they were inculcated, before the mind was sufficiently 
developed to apprehend them. But the characteristic sweet- 
ness of Fenelon's disposition is often shown in contrast with 
the somewhat stern inflexibility of Locke. His theory is 
uniformly indulgent; his method of education is a labor of 
love ; a desire to render children happy for the time, as well 
as afterwards, runs through his book ; and he may perhaps be 
considered the founder of that school which has endeavored to 
dissipate the ten-ors and dry the tears of childhood. " I have 
seen," he says, ^ many children who have learned to read in 
play : we have only to read entertaining stories to them out 
of a book, and insensibly teach them the letters ; they will 
soon desire to go for themselves to the source of their amuse- 
ment." " Books should be given them well bound and gilt, 
with good engravings, clear types ; for all that captivates 
the imagination facilitates study: the choice should be such 
as contain short and marvellous stories." These details are 
now trivial ; but in the days of Fenelon they may have been 
otherwise. 

64. In several passages, he displays not only a judicious 
spirit, but an observ^ation that must have been long exercised. 
** Of all the qualities we perceive in children," he remarks, 
" there is only one that can be trusted as likely to be dui-able, 
which is sound judgment : it always grows with their growth, 
if it is well cultivated ; but the grace of childhood is effaced ; 
its vivacity is extinguished ; even its sensibility is oft^n lost, 
because their own passions and the intercourse of others 
insensibly harden the hearts of young persons who enter into 
the world." It is, therefore, a solid and just way of thinking 
which we should most value and most improve, and this not 
by any means less in girls than in the other sex ; since their 
duties, and the occupations they are called upon to fill, do not 
less require it. Hence he not only deprecates an excessive 
taste for dress, but, with more originality, points out the 
danger of that extreme delicacy and refinement which in- 
capacitate women for the ordinary affairs of life, and give 
them a contempt for a country life and rural economy. 

65. It will be justly thought at present, that he discouraget? 
too much the acquisition of knowledge by women. ** Keep 
their minds," he says in one place, ^ as much as you can 
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within the usual limits, and let them understand that the 
modesty of their sex ought to shrink from science with 
almost as much delicacy as from vice." This seems, how- 
ever, to be confined to science or philosophy in a strict sense ; 
for he permits afterwards a larger compass of reading. Wo- 
men should write a good hand, understand orthography and 
the four rules of arithmetic, which they will want in domestic 
affairs. To these he requires a close attention, and even 
recommends to women an acquaintance with some of the 
common fonns and maxims of law. Greek, Roman, and 
French history, with the best travels, will be valuable, and 
keep them from seeking pernicious fictions. Books also of 
eloquence and poetry may be read with selection, taking care 
to avoid any that relate to love : music and painting may be 
taught with the same precaution. The Italian and Spanish 
languages are of no use but to enlarge their knowledge of 
dangerous books : Latin is better as the language of the 
church ; but this he would reconunend only for girls of good 
sense and discreet conduct, who will make no display of the 
acquisition. 
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66. In the seventh book of Puffendorfs great work, he 
comes to political philosophy, towards which he had 
been gradually tending for some time ; primary soci- SJJfJ^u,^ 
eties, or those of families, leading the way to the con- ory or 
sideration of civil government. Grotius derives the ^ 
origin of this from the natural sociableness of mankind. But 
this, as Puffendorf remarks, may be satisfied by the primary 
societies. The real cause was experience of the injuries which 
one man can inflict on another.^ And, afler a prolix disquisi- 
tion, he concludes that civil society must have been constituted, 
first, by a covenant of a number of men, each with each, to 
form a (X)mmonwcalth. and to be bound by the majority, in 
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which primary covenant they must be unanimous, that is, 
every dissentient would retain his natural liberty ; next, by a 
resolution or decree of the majority, that certain rulers ^hall 
govern the rest; and, lastly, by a second covenant between 
these rulers and the rest, — one promising to take care of the 
public weal, and the other to obey lawful commands.^ This 
covenant, as he attempts to show, exists even in a democracy, 
though it is less evident than in other forms. Hobbes had 
admitted the first of these covenants, but denied the second : 
Barbeyrac, the able commentator on Puffendorf, has done 
xactly the reverse. A state once formed may be conceived 
to exist as one person, with a single will, represented by that 
of the sovereign, wherever the sovereignty may be placed. 
This sovereignty is founded on the covenants, and is not con- 
ferred, except indirectly like every other human power, by 
God. Puffendorf here combats the opposite opinion, which 
churchmen were as prone to hold, it seems, in Grermany as in 
England.'* 

67. The legislative, punitive, and judiciary powers, those of 
making war and peace, of appointing magistrates, and levying 
taxes, are so closely connected, that no one can be denied 
to the sovereign. As to his right in ecclesiastical matters, 
Puffendorf leaves it for others to determine.'* He seems in 
this part of the work too favorable to unlimited monarchy ; de- 
claring himself against a mixed government The sovereign 
power must be irresponsible, and cannot be bound by the law 
which itself has given. He even denies that all government is 
intended for the good of the governed, — a position strangely 
inconsistent with his theory of a covenant ; but he contends, 
that, if it were, this end, the public good, may be more proba- 
bly discerned by the prince than by the people.* Yet he admits 
that the exorbitances of a prince should be restrained by cer- 
tain fundamental laws, and holds that having accepted such, 
and ratified them by oath, he is not at liberty to break them ; 
arguing, with some apparent inconsistency, against those who 
maintain such limitations to be inconsistent with monarchy, 
and even recommending the institution of councils, without 
whose consent certain acts of the sovereign shall not be valid. 
This can only be reconciled with his former declaration against 
a mixed sovereignty, by the distinction familiar to our own con- 
0titutional lawyers, between the joint acts of A. and B., and 
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the acts of A. with B.'s consent But this is a little too techni* 
cal and unreal for philosophical politics. Governments not 
reducible to one of the three simple foims he calls irregular ; 
such as the Roman Republic or German Empire. But tliei*e 
may be systems of states, or aggregate communities, either 
subject to one king by different titles, or united by federation. 
He inclines to deny tliat the majority can bind the minority 
in the latter case, and seems to take it for granted that some 
of the confederates can quit the league at pleasure.' 

68. Sovereignty over persons cannot be acquired, strictly 
speaking, by seizure or occupation, as in the case of lands, and 
requires, even after conquest, their consent to obey ; which 
will be given, in order to secure themselves from the other 
rights of war. It is a problem whetlier, after an unjust con- 
quest, the forced consent of tlie people can give a lawful title 
to sovereignty. PufTendorf distinguishes between a monarchy 
and a republic thus unjustly sulxlued. In the former case, so 
long as the lawful heirs exist or preserve their claim, the duty 
of restitution continues. But in the latter, as the people may 
live as happily under a monarchy as under a republic, he 
thinks that an usurper has only to treat them well, without 
scruple as to his title. If he oppresses them, no course of 
years will make his title lawful, or bind them in conscience to 
obey ; length of possession being only length of injury. If a 
sovereign has been justly divested of his power, tlie commu- 
nity becomes immediately free ; but, if by unjust rebellion, 
his right continues till by silence he has appeared to aban- 
don it.^ 

69. Every one will agree, that a lawful ruler must not be 
opposed within the limits of his authority. But let us put the 
case that he should command what is unlawful, or maltreat his 
subjects. Whatever Hobbes may say, a subject may be in- 
jured by his sovereign. But we should bear minor injuries 
patiently, and in the worst cases avoid personal resistance. 
Those are not to be listened to who assert that a king, degen- 
erating into a tyrant, may be resisted and punished by his 
people. He admits only a right of self-defence, if he mani- 
festly becomes a public enemy : in all this he seems to go 
quite as far as Grotius himself. The next question is as to 
the right of invaders and usurpers to obedience. This, it will 
be observed, he had already in some measure discussed ; but 
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Puffendorf is neither strict in method, nor free from repeti- 
tions. He labors much about the rights of the lawful prim e, 
insisting upon them where the subjects have promised alle- 
giance to the usurper. This, he thinks, must be deemed 
temporary, until the legitimate sovereign has recovered his 
dominions. But what may be done towards promoting this 
end by such as have sworn fidelity to the actual ruler, he does 
not intimate.^ 

70. Civil laws are such as emanate from the supreme 
power, with respect to things left indifferent by the laws of 
God and nature. What chiefly belongs to them is the form 
and method of acquiring rights, or obtaining redress for wrongs. 
If we give the law of nature all that belongs to it, and take 
away from the civilians what they have hitherto engrossed and 
promiscuously treated, we shall bring the civil law to a much 
narrower compass ; not to say that at present, whenever the 
latter is deficient, we must have recourse to the law of nature, 
and that therefore in all commonwealths the natural laws sup- 
ply the defects of the civil.* He argues against Hobbes'a 
tenet, that the civil law cannot be contrary to the law of na- 
ture ; and that what shall be deemed theft, murder, or adultery, 
depends on the former. The subject is bound generally not to 
obey the unjust commands of his sovereign ; but in the case 
of war he thinks it, on the whole, safest, considering the usual 
difficulties of such questions, that the subject should serve, 
and throw the responsibility before Grod on the prince.* In 
this problem of casuistry, common usage is wholly against the 
stricter theory. 

71. Punishment may be defined an evil inflicted by authority 
upon view of antecedent transgression.* Hence exclusion, on 
political grounds, ftx)m public office, or separation of the sick 
for the sake of the healthy, is not punishment. It does not 
belong to distributive justice ; nor is the magistrate bound to 
apportion it to the malignity of the ofTence, though this is 
usujd. Superior authority is necessary to punishment; and 
he differs from Grotius by denying that we have a right to 
avenge the injuries of those who have no claim upon us. 
Punishment ought never to be inflicted without the prospect 
of some advantage from it ; either the correction of the of- 
fender, or the prevention of his repeating the offence. But 
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example he seems not to think a direct end of punishment^ 
thou^ it should be regarded in its infliction. It is not neces- 
sarj that all offences which the law denounces should be 
actually punished, though some jurists have questioned the 
right of pardon. Punishments ought to be measured accord- 
ing to the object of the crime, the injury to the commonwealth, 
and the malice of the delinquent. Hence offences against 
God should be deemed most criminal, and, next, such as dis* 
turb the state ; then, whatever affect life, the peace or honor 
of families, private property or reputation, following the scale 
of the Decalogue. But, though all crimes do not require 
equal severity, an exact proix)rtion of penalties is not required. 
Most of this chapter exhibits the vacillating, indistinct, and 
almost self-contradictory resolutions of difficulties so frequent 
in Puffendorf. He concludes by establisliing a great truth, 
that no man can be justly punished for the offence of another ; 
not even a community for the acts of their forefathers, not- 
withstanding their fictitious inunortality.^ 

72. After some chapters on the law of nations, Puffendorf 
concludes with discussing the cessation of subjection. This 
may ordinarily be by voluntarily removing to another state 
with permission of the sovereign. And, if no law or custom 
interferes, the subject has a right to do this at his discretion. 
The state has not a right to expel citizens without some of- 
fence. It loses all authority over a banished man. He con- 
cludes by considering the rare case of so great a diminution of 
the people, as to raise a doubt of their political identity.^ 

73. The political portion of this large work is not, as will 
appear, very fertile in original or sagacious reflection, pontics of 
A greater degree of both, though by no means Spinosa. 
accompanied with a sound theory, distinguishes the Political 
Treatise of Spinosa ; one wliich must not be confounded with 
the Theologico-political Treatise, a very different work. In 
this he undertakes to show how a state under a regal or aris- 
tocratic government ought to be constituted so as to secure 
the tranquillity and freedom of the citizens. Whether Spino- 
sa borrowed his theory on the origin of government from 
Hobbes, is perhaps hard to determine : he seems acquainted 
with the treatise De Give ; but the philosophical system of 
both was such as, in minds habituated like theirs to close 
reasoning, could not lead to any other result Political theory, 

i0.a sc.11,12. 
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as Spinosa justly observes, is to be founded on oui experience 
of human kind as it is, and on no visionary notions of an 
Utopia or golden age ; and hence politicians of practical know- 
ledge have written better on these subjects than philosophers. 
We must treat of men as liable to passions, prone more 
to revenge than to pity, eager to nile and to compel others to 
act like themselves, more pleased with having done harm 
to others than with procuring their own good. Hence no 
state wherein the public affairs are intrusted .to any one's good 
faith can be secure of their due administration: but means 
should be devised that neither reason nor passion should in- 
duce those who govern to obstruct the public weal ; it being 
indifferent by what motive men act, if they can be brought to 
act for the common good. 

74. Natural law is the same as natural power : it is that 
which the laws of nature, that is, the order of the world, give 
to each individual. Nothing is forbidden by this law, except 
what no one desires, or what no one can perform. Thus no 
one is bound to keep the faith he has plighted any longer than 
he will, and than he judges it useful to liimself ; for he has not 
lost the power of breaking it, and power is right in natural 
law. But he may easily perceive, that the power of one man 
in a state of nature is limited by that of all the rest, and in 
effect is reduced to nothing, all men being naturally enemies 
to each other ; while, on the other hand, by uniting their force 
and establishing bounds by common consent to the natural 
powers of each, it becomes really more effective than while it 
was unlimited. This is the principle of civil government; 
and now the distinctions of just and unjust, right and wrong, 
begin to appear. 

75. The right of the supreme magistrate is nothing but the 
collective rights of the citizens, that is, their powers. Neither 
he nor they in their natural state can do wrong : but, after the 
institution of government, each citizen may do wrong by dis- 
obeying the magistrate ; that, in fact, being the test of wrong. 
He has not to inquire whether the commands of the supreme 
power are just or unjust, pious or impious ; that is, as to action : 
for the state has no jurisdiction over his judgment. 

76. Two independent states are naturally enemies, and may 
make war on each other whenever they please. If they make 
peace or alliance, it is no longer binding than the cause, that 
is, hope or fear in the contracting parties, shall endure. All 
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this is founded on the universal law of nature, the desire of 
preserving ourselves ; which, whether men are conscious of it 
or no, animates all their actions. Spinosa in this, as in his 
other writings, is more fearless than Ilobbes ; and, though he 
sometimes may throw a light veil over his abjuration of moral 
and religious principle, it is frequently phu'ed in a more pro- 
minent view than his Englisli precursor in the same system 
had deemed it secure to exhibit. Yet so slight is often the 
connection between theoretical tenets and human practice, that 
Spinosa bore the character of a virtuous and benevolent man. 
In this treatise of politics, especially in the broad assertion 
that good faith is only to be preserved so long as it is advan- 
tageous, he leaves Machiavel and Hobbes at some distance, 
and may be reckoned the most phlegmatically impudent of the 
whole school. 

77. The cx)ntract or fundamental laws, he proceeds, acxx»rd-. 
ing to which the multitude traasfers its right to a king or 
a senate, may unquestionably be broken, when it is advan- 
tageous to the whole to do so. But Spinosa denies to pnvato 
citizens the right of judging concerning the public good in such 
a point; reserving, apparently, to the supreme magistrate 
an ultimate power of breaking the conditions upon which 
he was chosen. Notwitlistanding this dangerous admission, he 
strongly protests against intrusting absolute power to any one 
man ; and observes, in answer to the common argument of the 
stabili^ of despotism, as in the instance of the Turkish mon- 
archy, that if barbarism, slavery, and desolation are to be called 
peace, nothing can be more wretched than peace itself. Nor 
is this sole power of one man a thing so possible as we ima- 
gine ; the kings who seem most desi)Otic trusting the public 
safety and their own to counsellors and favorites, often the 
worst and weakest in the state. 

78. He next proceeds to his scheme of a well-regulated 
monarchy, which is in some mea«<ure original and in- jjj, th^^— 
genious. The people are to be divided into families, of a mon- 
by which he seems to mean something like the *** ^ 
fparpiai of Attica. From each of these, councillors, fifty years 
of age, are to be chosen by the king, succeeding in a rotation 
quinquennial, or less, so as to form a numerous senate. This 
assembly is to be consulted upon all public affairs, and the king 
is to be guided by its unanimous opinion. In case, however, 
of disagreement, the different propositions being laid before 
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the king, he may choose that of the minority, provided at least 
one hundred councillors have recommended it. The less 
remarkable provisions of this ideal polity it would be waste of 
time to mention ; except that he advises that all the citi- 
zens should be armed as a militia, and that the principal 
towns should be fortified, and consequently, as it seems, in 
their power. A monarchy thus constituted would probably 
not degenerate into the despotic form. Spinosa appeals to the 
ancient government of Aragon, as a proof of the possibility of 
carrying his theory into execution. 

79. From this imaginary monarchy he comes to an aristo- 
cratical republic. In this he seems to have taken Venice, the 
idol of theoretical politicians, as his primary model, but with 
such deviations as affect the whole scheme of government. 
He objects to the supremacy of an elective doge, justly observ- 
ing that the precautions adopted in the election of that magis- 
trate show the danger of the office itself, which was rathei 
retained in the aristocratical polity as an ancient institution 
than from any persuasion of its usefiilness. But the most 
remarkable discrepancy between the aristocracy of Spinosa 
and that of Venice is, that his great council, which ought, as 
he strongly urges, not to consist of less than five thousand, the 
greatness of its number being the only safeguard against 
the close oligarchy of a few families, is not to be hereditary, 
but its vacancies to be filled up by self-election. In this 
election, indeed, he considers the essence of aristocracy to 
consist ; being, as is implied in its meaning, a government by 
the best, who can only be pronounced such by the choice of 
many. It is singular that he never adverts to popular repre- 
sentation, of which he must have known examples. Demo- 
cracy, on the contrary, he defines to be a government where 
political power falls to men by chance of birth, or by some 
means which has rendered them citizens, and who can claim 
it as their right, without regard to the choice of others. And 
a democracy, according to Spinosa, may exist, if the law should 
limit this privilege of power to the seniors in age, or to the 
elder branches of families, or to those who pay a certain 
amount in taxation ; although the numbers enjoying it should 
be a smaller portion of the community than in an aristocracy 
of the form he has recommended. His treatise breaks off 
near the beginning of the chapters intended to delineate the 
best model of democracy, which he declares to be one wherein 
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all persons in their own power, and not infamous by crime, 
should have a share in the public government. I do not know 
that it can be inferred from the writings of Spinosa, nor is his 
authority, perhaps, sufficient to render the question of any 
interest, to which of the three plans devised by him as the best 
in their respective forms he would have ascribed the prefer- 
ence. 

80. The condition of France under Louis XIV. was not 
very tempting to speculators on political theory. Ameiotdt 
Whatever short remarks may be found in those ex- i* hoim- 
cellent writers on other subjects who distinguish this '*^** 
period, we can select no one book that falls readily into this 
class. For T^lemaque we must find another place. It is 
scarcely worth while to mention the political discourses on 
Tacitus by Amelot de la Houssaye. These are a tedious and 
pedantic running commentary on Tacitus, affecting to deduce 
general principles, but much unlike the short and poignant 
observations of Machiavel and Bacon. A whole volume on 
the reign alone of Tiberius, and printed at Paris, is not likely 
to repay a reader's trouble ; at least 1 have found nothing in 
it above the common level. I have no acquaintance with the 
other political writings of Amelot de la Houssaye, one of 
those who thought they could make great discoveries by ana- 
lyzing the constitution of Venice and other states. 

81. England, thrown at the commencement of this period 
upon the resources of her own invention to replace H^jring- 
an ancient monarchy by something new, and rich at ton's 
that time in reflecting as well as learned men, with ^**°*- 
an mishackled press, and a growing disdain of authority as 
opposed to argument, was the natural soil of political theory. 
The earliest fruit was Sir James Harrington*s Oceana, pub- 
lished in 1656. This once-famous book is a political allegory, 
imrtly suggested, perhaps, by the Dodona's Grove of Howell, 
or by Barclay's Argenis, and a few other fictions of the pre- 
ceding age. His Oceana represents England, the history of 
which is shadowed out with fictitious names. But this is 
preliminary to the great object, the scheme of a new common- 
wealth, which, under the auspices of Olphaus Megaletor, the 
Lord Archon, — meaning, of course, Cromwell, not as he 
was, but as he ought to have been, — the author feigns to 
have been established. Tlie various laws and constitution? 
of this polity occupy the whole work. 
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82. The leading principle of Harrington is, that power 
depends on property ; denying the common saying, that know- 
ledge or prudence is power. But this property must be in 
land, "because, as to property producing empire, it is re- 
quired that it should have some certain root or foothold, 
which except in land it cannot liave ; being otherwise, as it 
were, upon the wing. Nevertheless, in such cities as subsist 
mostly by trade, and have little or no land, as Holland and 
Genoa, the balance of treasure may be equal to that of 
land. " ^ The law fixing the balance of lands is called by him 
agrarian ; and without an agrarian law he holds that no 
government, whether monarchical, aristocratic, or popular, has 
any long duration : this is rather paradoxical ; but his distri- 
bution of lands varies according to the form of the common- 
wealth. In one best constituted, the possession of lands is 
limited to £2,000 a year ; which, of course, in his time was a 
much greater estate than at present. 

83. Harrington's general scheme of a good government is 
one "established upon an equal agrarian arising into the 
superstructure, or three orders ; the senate debating and pro- 
posing, the people resolving, and the magistracy executing by 
an equal rotation through the suffrage of the people given 
by the ballot." His more particular form of polity, devised 
for his Oceana, it would be tedious to give in detail: the 
result is a moderate aristocracy ; property, though under 
the control of his agrarian, which prevents its excess, having 
so great a share in the elections that it must predominate. 
But it is an aristocracy of what we should call the middle 
ranks, and might not be unfit for a small state. In general, it 
may be said of Harrington, that he is prolix, dull, pedantic, 
and seldom profound ; but sometimes redeems himself by just 
observations. Like most theoretical politicians of that age, 
he had an excessive admiration for the republic of Venice.' 
His other political writings are in the same spirit as the 
Oceana, but still less interesting. 

84. The manly republicanism of Harrington, though some- 
Patriarcha timcs visiouary and perhaps impracticable, shines by 
of Piimer. comparison with a very opposite theory, which, hav- 
ing been countenanced in the early part of the century by 

* p. 88, edit. 1771. Venice right, shall go nearest to Judge, 

* " K I be worthy to gire advice to a notwitluitanding the diflerence that is in 
man that -would study politicjt. let him erery policy, right of any goremment in 
understand Venice: he that understands the world." — Harrington's Woriu. p. 298 
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oar dergj, revived with additional favor afler the Restoration. 
This was maintained in the Patriarcha of Sir Robert Filmer, 
written, as it appears, in the reign of Charles I., but not pub- 
lished till 1680, at a time when very high notions of royal 
prerogative were as well received by one party as they were 
indignantly rejected by another. The object, as the author 
declares, was to prove that the first kings were fathers of 
fiimilies ; that it is unnatural for the people to govern or to 
choose governors ; that positive laws do not infringe the natu- 
ral and fatherly power of kings. He refers the tenet of 
natural liberty and the popular origin of government to the 
schoolmen ; allowing that all Papists and the reformed divines 
have imbibed it, but denying that it is found in the fathers. 
He seems, however, to claim the credit of an original hypo- 
thesis ; those who have vindicated the rights of kings in most 
points not having thought of this, but with one consent admit- 
ted the natural liberty and equality of mankind. It is cei*tain, 
nevertheless, that the patriarchal theory of government, as the 
basis of actual right, was laid down as explicitly as by himself 
in what is called Bishop Overall's Convocation Book, at the 
beginning of the reign of James I. But this book had not 
been published when Filmer wrote. His arguments are sin- 
gularly insufficient ; he quotes nothing but a few irrelevant 
texts from Genesis ; he seems not to have known at all the 
strength, whatever it may be, of his own case ; and it is hardly 
possible to find a more trifling and feeble work. It had, how- 
ever, the advantage of opportunity to be received by a party 
with approbation. 

85, Algernon Sidney was the first who devoted his time to 
a refutation of this patriarchal theory, propounded 
a8 it was, not as a plausible hypothesis to explain Distunes 
the origin of civil communities, but as a paramount «»GoTem- 
title, by virtue of which all actual sovereigns, who 
were not manifest usurpers, were to reign with an unmitigated 
despotism. Sidney's Discourses on Government, not pub- 
lished till 1 698, are a diffuse reply to Filmer. They contain, 
indeed, many chapters full of historical learning and judicious 
reflection ; yet the constant anxiety to refute that which needs 
no refutation renders them a little tedious. Sidney does not 
condemn a limited monarchy like the English ; but his par- 
tiality is for a form of republic which would be deemed too 
aristocratical for our popular theories. 

VOL. IT. 18 
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86. Locke, immediately after the Revolution, attacked the 
Locke on Patriarcha with more brevity, and laid down hia 
Govern- own celebrated theory of government. The funda- 
°**°*' mental principle of Filmer is, that paternal authority 
ifl naturally absolute. Adam received it from God, exer- 
cised it over his own children, and transmitted it to the eldest 
born for ever. This assumption Locke combats rather too dif- 
fusely, according to our notions. Filmer had not only to 
show this absolute monarchy of a lineal ancestor, but his 
power of transmitting it in course of primogeniture. Locke 
denies that there is any natural right of this kind, maintaining 
the equality of children. The incapacity of Filmer renders 
his discomfiture not difficult. Locke, as will be seen, acknow- 
ledges a certain de facto authority in fathers of families; and 
possibly he might have found, as indeed he seems to admit, 
considerable traces of a regard to primogeniture in the early 
ages of the world. It is the question of natural right with 
which he is hei-e concerned ; and, as no proof of this had been 
oflTered, he had nothing to answer. 

87. In the second part of Locke's Treatise on CvnU. Grov- 
emment, he proceeds to lay down what he holds to be the 
true principles upon which society is founded. A state of 
nature is a state of perfect freedom and equality, but within 
the bounds of the law of nature, which obliges every one, and 
renders a state of liberty no state of license. And the exe- 
cution of this law, in such a state, is put into every one's 
hands, so that he may punish transgressors against it, not 
merely by way of reparation for his own wrongs, but for 
those of others. *' Every offence that can be committed in the 
state of nature, may, in the state of nature, be punished 
equally, and as far forth, as it may in a commonwealth." 
And not only independent communities, but all men, as he 
thinks, till they voluntarily enter into some society, are in a 
state of nature.^ 

88. Whoever declares by word or action a settled design 
against another's life, puts himself in a state of war against 
him, and exposes his own life to be taken away, either by the 
other party, or by any one who shall espouse his cause ; and 
he who endeavors to obtain absolute power over another may 
be construed to have a design on his life, or at least to take 
away his property. Where laws prevail, they must determine 

1 L. u. c. 2. 
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the punishment of those who injure others ; but, if the law is 
silenced, it is hard to think but that the appeal to Heaven 
returns, and the aggressor may be treated as one in a state 
of war.* 

89. Natural liberty is freedom from any superior power 
except the law of nature. Civil liberty is freedom from the 
dominion of any authority except that which a legislature, 
established by consent of the commonwealth, shall confirm. 
No man, according to Locke, can by his own consent enslave 
himself, or give power to another to take away his life ; for 
slavery, in a strict sense, is but a continuance of the state of 
war between a conqueror and his captive.'^ 

90. The excellent chapter on property which follows would 
be sufficient, if all Locke's other writings had perished, to 
leave him a high name in philosophy. Nothing can be more 
luminous than his deduction of the natural right of property 
from labor, not merely in gathering tlie fruits of the earth 
or catching wild animals, but in the cultivation of land, for 
which occupancy is but the preliminary, and gives, as it were, 
an inchoate title. ^^As much land as a man tills, plants, 
improves, cultivates, and can use the product of, so much is 
his property. He by his labor does, as it were, enclose it 
from the common.** Whatever is beyond the scanty limits 
of individual or family labor has been appropriated under 
the authority of civil society. But labor is the primary basis 
of natural right. Nor can it be thought unreasonable that 
labor should confer an exclusive right, when it is remembered 
how much of every thing's value depends upon labor alone. 
"Whatever bread is more worth than acorns, wine than 
water, and cloth or silk than leaves, skins, or moss, that is 
wholly owing to labor and industry.** The superiority in 
good sense and satisfactory elucidation of his principle, which 
Locke has manifested in this important chapter over Grotius 
and Pufiendorf, will strike those who consult those writers, 
or look at the brief sketch of their theories in the foregoing 
pages. It is no less contrasted with the puerile rant of Rous- 
seau against all territorial property. That property owes its 
origin to occupancy accompanied with labor, is now generally 
admitted ; the care of cattle being, of course, to be considered 
as one species of labor, and requiring at least a temporary 
ownership of the soil.*^ 

1 0. 8. ' > 0. 4. • 0. 6. 
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91. Locke, after acutely remarking that the common ar- 
guments for the power of a father over his children would 
extend equally to the mother, so that it should be called 
parental power, reverts to the train of reasoning in the first 
book of this treatise against the regal authority of fathers. 
What they possess is not derived from generation, but from 
the care they necessarily take of the infant child, and during 
his minority: the power then terminates, though reverence, 
support, and even compliance, are still due. Children are also 
held in subordination to their parents by the institutions of 
property, which commonly make them dependent both as to 
maintenance and succession. But Locke, which is worthy 
to be remarked, inclines to derive the origin of civil govern- 
ment from the patriarchal authority ; one not strictly coercive, 
yet voluntarily conceded by habit and family consent. " Thus 
the natural fathers of families, by an insensible change, became 
the politic monarchs of them too ; and as they chanced to live 
long, and leave worthy and able heirs for several successions 
or otherwise, so they laid the foundations of hereditary or 
elective kingdoms."* 

92. The necessity that man should not live alone produced 
the primary society of husband and wife, parent and children ; 
to which that of master and servant was early added, whe- 
ther of freemen engaging their service for hire, or of slaves 
taken in just war, who are by the right of nature subject to 
the absolute dominion of the captor. Such a family may 
sometimes resemble a little commonwealth by its numbers, 
but is essentially distinct from one, because its chief has no 
imperial power of life and death except over his slaves; nature 
having given him none over his children, though all men have 
a right to punish breaches of the law of nature in others 
according to the offence. But this natural power they quit, 
and resign into the hands of the community, when civil soci- 
ety is instituted ; and it is in this union of the several rights 
of its members that the legislative right of the commonwealth 
consists, whether this be done by general consent at the first 
formation of government, or by the adhesion which any in- 
dividual may give to one already established. By either of 
these ways, men pass from a state of nature to one of political 
society; the magistrate having now that power to redress 
injuries which had previously been each man's right. Hence 
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absolute monarchy, in Locke's opinion, is no form of civil 
government ; for, there being no common authority to appeal 
to, the sovereign is still in a state of nature with regard to his 
subjects.* 

93. A community is formed by the unanimous consent of 
any body of men ; but, when thus become one body, the 
determination of the majority must bind the rest, else it 
would not be one. Unanimity, after a community is once 
formed, can no longer be required ; but this consent of men 
to form a civil society is that which alone did or could give 
beginning to any lawful government in the world. It is idle 
to object, that we have no records of such an event ; for few 
commonwealths preserve the tradition of their own infancy ; 
and whatever we do know of the origin of particular states 
gives indications of this mode of union. Yet he again inclines 
to deduce the usual origin of civil societies from imitation of 
patriarchal authority, which, having been recognized by each 
family in the arbitration of disputes and even punishment of 
ofTences, was transferred with more readiness to some one 
person, as the father and representative head of the infant 
community. He even admits that this authority might tacitly 
devolve upon the eldest son. Thus the first governments 
were monarchies, and those with no express limitations of 
power, till exposure of its abuse gave occasion to social laws 
or to co-ordinate authority. In all this he follows Hooker, 
from the first book of whose Ecclesiastical Polity he quotes 
largely in his notes.^ 

94. A difficulty commonly raised against the theory of 
compact is, that, all men being bom under some government, 
they cannot be at liberty to erect a new one, or even to make 
choice whether they will obey or no. This objection Locke 
does not meet, like Hooker and the jurists, by supposing the 
agreement of a distant ancestor to oblige all his posterity : 
but, explicitly acknowledging that nothing can bind frcicmen 
to obey any government save their own consent, he rests the 
evidence of a tacit consent on the enjoyment of land, or even 
on mere residence within the dominions of the community ; 
every man being at liberty to relinquish his possessions, 
or change his residence, and either incorporate himself with 
snother commonwealth, or, if he can find an opportunity, set 
ip for himself in some unoccupied part of the world. But 

» " » c. 8. 
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nothing can make a man irrevocably a member of one society, 
except his own voluntary declaration: such perhaps as tho 
oath of allegiance, which Locke does not mention, ought to bo 
reckoned.^ 

95. The majority having, in the first constitution of a state, 
the whole power, may retain it themselves, or delegate it to 
one or more persons.* And the supreme power is, in other 
words, the legislature, sacred and unalterable in the hands 
where the community have once placed it, without which no 
law can exist, and in which all obedience terminates. Yet 
this legislative authority itself is not absolute or arbitrary; 
over the lives and fortunes of its subjects. It is the joint 
power of individuals surrendered to the state ; but no man 
has power over his own life or his neighbor's property. The 
laws enacted by the legislature must be conformable to the 
will of God, or natural justice. Nor can it take any part of 
the subject's property without his own consent, or that of the 
majority. " For if any one shall claim a power to lay and 
levy taxes on the peo[)le by his own authority, and without 
such consent of the people, he thereby invades the funda- 
mental law of property, and subverts the end of government. 
For what property have I in that which another may by right 
take, when he pleases, to himself?" Lastly, the legislative 
power is inalienable : being but delegated from the people, it 
cannot be transferred to others.^ This is the part of Locke's 
treatise which has been open to most objection, and which, in 
some measure, seems to charge with usurpation all the esta- 
blished governments of Europe. It has been a theory fertile 
of great revolutions, and perhaps pregnant with more. In 
some part of this chapter also, though by no means in the 
most practical corollaries, the language of Hooker has led on- 
ward his more hardy disciple. 

96. Though the legislative power is alone supreme in the 
constitution, it is yet subject to the people themselves, who 
may alter it whenever they find that it acts against the trust 
reposed in it ; all power given in trust for a particular end 
being evidently forfeited when that end is manifestly disre- 
garded or obstructed. But, while the government subsists, the 
legislature is alone sovereign ; though it may be the usage to 
call a single executive magistrate sovereign, if he has abo h 
share in legislation. Where this is not the case, the appella- 

»c.8. «c.io. •Q.n, 
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lion ifl plainly improper. Locke has in this chapter a remarka- 
ble passage, one perhaps of the first declarations in favor of 
a change in the electoral system of England. ^To what 
gross absurdities the following of custom, when reason has left 
it, may lead, we may be satisfied when we see the bare name 
of a town, of which there remains not so much as the ruins, 
where scarce so much housing as a sheepcot or more in- 
habitants than a shepherd is to be found, send as many repre- 
sentatives to the grand assembly of law-makers as a whole 
county, numerous in people, and powerful in riches. This 
strangers stand amazed at, and every one must confess needs 
a remedy, though most think it hard to find one, because the 
constitution of the legislative being the original and supreme 
act of the society, antecedent to all positive laws in it, and 
depending wholly on the jwople, no inferior power can alter 
it." But Locke is less timid about a remedy, and suggests 
that the executive magistrate might regulate the number of 
representatives, not according to old custom, but reason, which 
18 not setting up a new legislature, but restoring an old one. 
** Whatsoever shall be done manifestly for the good of the peo- 
ple and the establishing the government on its true foundation, 
18, and always will be, just prerogative ; " ^ a maxim of too 
dangerous latitude for a constitutional monarchy. 

97. Prerogative he defines to be "a power of acting 
according to discretion for the public good without the pre 
scription of the law, and sometimes even against it." This, 
however, is not by any means a good definition in the eyes of 
a lawyer ; and the word, being merely technical, ought not to 
have been employed in so partial if not so incorrect a sense. 
Nor is it very precise to say, that, in England, the prero- 
gative was always largest in the hands of our wisest and best 
princes, not only because the fact is otherwise, but because 
he confounds the legal prerogative with its actual exercise. 
This chapter is the most loosely reasoned of any in the 
treatise.' 

98. Conquest, in an unjust war, can give no right at all, 
unless robbers and pirates may acquire a right. Nor is any 
one bound by promises which unjust force extorts from him. 
If we are not strong enough to resist, we have no remedy 
save patience ; but our children may appeal to Heaven, and 
repeat their appeals till they recover their ancestral right, 

1 c. 18. > c. 14 
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which was to be governed by such a legislation as them- 
selves approve. He that appeals to Heaven must be sure 
that he has right on his side, and right, too, that is worth the 
trouble and cost of his appeal ; as he will answer at a tribunal 
that cannot be deceived. Even just conquest gives no further 
right than to reparation of injury ; and the posterity of the 
vanquished, he seems to hold, can forfeit nothing by their 
parent's offence, so that they have always a right to throw 
off the yoke. The title of prescription, which has commonly 
been admitted to silence the complaints, if not to heal the 
wounds, of the injured, finds no favor with Locke.^ But 
hence it seems to follow, that no state, composed, as most 
have been, out of the spoils of conquest, can exercise a 
legitimate authority over the latest posterity of those it has 
incorporated. Wales, for instance, has an eternal right to 
shake off the yoke of England ; for what Locke says of con- 
sent to laws by representatives is of little weight when these 
must be outnumbered in the general legislature of both coun- 
tries ; and indeed the first question for the Cambro-Britons 
would be, to determine whether they would form part of such 
a common legislation. 

99. Usurpation, which is a kind of domestic conquest, gives 
no more right to obedience than unjust war : it is necessary 
that the people should both be at liberty to consent, and have 
actually consented to allow and confirm a power which the 
constitution of their commonwealth does not recognize.* But 
tyranny may exist without usurpation, whenever the power 
reposed in any one's hands for the people's benefit is abused 
to their impoverishment or slavery. Force may never be op- 
posed but to unjust and unlawful force : in any other case, it 
is condemned before God and man. The king's person is in 
some countries sacred by law ; but this, as Locke thinks, does 
not extend to the case, where, by putting himself in a state 
of war with his people, he dissolves the government.' A 
prince dissolves the government by ruling against law, by 
hindering the regular assembly of the legislature, by changing 
the form of election, or by rendering the people subject to a 
foreign power. He dissolves it also by neglecting or abandon- 
ing it, so that the laws cannot be put into execution. The 
government is also dissolved by breach of trust in either the 
legislature or the prince : by the former, when it usurps an 

» c. 18. « c. 17. • c. 18. 
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arbitrary power over the lives, liberties, and fortunes of the 
subject ; by the latter, when he endeavore to corrupt the repre- 
sentatives or to influence the choice of the electors. If it be 
objected, that no government will be able long to subsist if the 
people may set up a new legislature whenever they take 
offence at the old one, he replies, that mankind are too slow 
and averse to quit their old institutions for this danger to be 
apprehended. Much will be endured from rulers without 
mutiny or murmur. Nor is any thing more likely to restrain 
governments than this doctrine of the right of resistance. It 
is as reasonable to tell men they should not defend them- 
selves against robbers, because it may occasion disorder, as 
to use the same argument for passive obedience to illegal 
dominion. And he observes, afler quoting some other writers, 
that Hooker alone might be enough to satisfy those who rely 
on him for their ecclesiastical polity.' 

100. Such is, in substance, the celebrated Treatise of Locke 
on Civil Government, which, with the favor of politi- 
cal circumstances, and the authority of his name, tioiuon 
became the creed of a numerous party at home; ^''^'^ 
while, silently spreading the fibres from its root over 
Europe and America, it prepared the way for theories of poli- 
tical society, hardly bolder in their announcement, but ex- 
pressed with more passionate ardor, from which the great 
revolutions of the last and present age have sprung. But, as 
we do not launch our bark upon a stormy sea, we shall merely 
observe, that neither the Revolution of 1 688, nor the admin- 
istration of William HI., could have borne the test by which 
Locke has tried the legitimacy of government. There was 
certainly no appeal to the people in the former ; nor would it 
have been convenient for the latter to have had the maxim 
established, that an attempt to corrupt the legislature entaib 
a forfeiture of the intrusted power. Whether the opinion of 
Locke, that mankind are slow to political change, be con- 
formable to an enlarged experience, must be judged by every 
one according to his reading and observation : it is at least 
very different from that which Hooker, to whom he defers 
80 greatly in most of his doctrine, has uttered in the very first 
sentence of his Ecclesiastical Polity. For my own part, I 
must confess, that, in these latter chapters of Locke on Gtoveru- 
menU I see, what sometimes appears in his other writings, that 

1 C.19 
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the influence of temporary circumstances on a mind a little 
too susceptible of passion and resentment, had prevented that 
calm and patient examination of all the bearings of this 
extensive subject which true philosophy requires. 

101. But, whatever may be our judgment of this work, it is 
equally true that it opened a new era of political opinion in 
Europe. The earlier writings on the side of popular sove- 
reignty, whether those of Buchanan and Languet, of the 
Jesuits, or of the English republicans, had been either too 
closely dependent on temporary circumstances, or too much 
bound up with odious and unsuccessful factions, to sink very 
deep into the hearto of mankind. Their adversaries, with 
the countenance of every government on their side, kept pos- 
session of the field; and no later jurist nor theologian nor 
philosopher on the Continent, while they generally followed 
their predecessors in deriving the origin of civil society from 
compact, ventured to moot the delicate problem of resistance 
to tyranny, or of the right to reform a constitution, except in 
the most cautious and indefinite langijage. We have seen 
this already in Grotius and Puffendorf. But the success of 
the English Revolution, the necessity which the powers allied 
against France found of maintaining the title of William, the 
peculiar interest of Holland and Hanover (states at that time 
very strong in the literary world) in our new scheme of go- 
vernment, gave a weight and authority to principles, which, 
without some such application, it might still have been thought 
seditious to propound. Locke too, long an exile in Holland, 
was intimate with Le Clerc, who exerted a considerable in- 
fluence over the Protestant part of Europe. Barbeyrac, some 
time afterwards, trod nearly in the same steps, and, without 
going all the lengths of Locke, did not fail to take a very 
diflerent tone firom the two older writers upon whom he has 
commented. 

102. It was very natural, that the French Protestants, among 

whom traditions of a turn of thinkin&c not the most 
Keft»gi6». favorable to kings may have been preserved, should, 
gwuapsby j^ the hour of severe persecution, mutiny in words 

and writings against the despotism that oppressed 
them. Such, it appears, had been the language of those exiles, 
as it is of all exiles, when an anonymous tract, entitled Avia 
aux Refugi6z, was published with the date of Amsterdam, in 
1690. This, under pretext of giving advice, in the event of 
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their being permitted to return home, that thej should get rid 
of their spirit of satire and of their republican theories, is a 
bitter and able attack on those who had taken refuge in Hol- 
land. It asserts the principle of passive obedience ; extolling 
also the king of France and his government, and censuring 
the English Revolution. Public rumor ascril)ed this to 
Bajle : it has usually passed for his, and is even insei-ted in 
the collection of Ids miscellaneous works. Some, however, 
have ascribed it to Pelisson, and others to Larroque; one 
already, and the other soon after, proselytes to the Church 
of Rome. Basnage thought it written by the latter, and pub- 
lished by Bayle, to whom he ascribed the preface. This is 
apparently in a totally opposite strain, but not without strong 
suspicion of irony or ill faith. The style and manner of the 
whole appear to suggest Bayle ; and, though the supposition 
is very discreditable to his memory, the weight of presumption 
seems much to incline that way. 

103. The separation of political economy from the general 
science which regards the well-being of communi- political 
ties was not so strictly made by the earlier philoso- ««""«n*»*»- 
phers as in modem times. It does not follow tliat national 
wealth engaged none of their attention. Few, on the contra- 
ry, of those who have taken comprehensive views, could have 
failed to regard it In Bodin, Botero, Bacon, Hobbes, Puf- 
fendorf, we have already seen proofs of this. These may be 
said to have discussed the subject, not systematically, nor 
alwa3rs with thorough knowledge, but with acuteuess and in a 
philosophical tone. Others there were of a more limited 
range, whose habits of life and experience led them to particu- 
lar departments of economical inquiry, especially as to com- 
merce, the precious metals, and the laws affecting them. The 
Italians led the way : Serra has been mentioned in the last 
period, and a few more might find a place in this. De Witt's 
Interest of Holland can hardly be reckoned among economical 
writings ; and it is said by Morhof, that the Dutch were not 
fond of promulgating their commercial knowledge:' little, at 
least, was contributed from that country, even at a later period, 
towards the theory of becoming rich. But England now took 
a large share in this new literature. Free, inquisitive, thriv- 
ing rapidly in commerce, so that her progress even in the 
nineteenth century has hardly been in a greater ratio than 

A Fo^likter,putiiLllb.iiL|8. 
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before and after the middle of the seventeenth, if we may 
trust the statements of contemporaries, she produced some 
writers, who, though few of them merit the name of philoso- 
phers, yet may not here be overlooked, on account of their 
influence, their reputation, or their position as links in the 
chain of science. 

104. The first of these was Thomas Mun, an intelligent 
Man on merchant in the earlier part of the century, whose 
YovOga posthumous treatise, England's Treasure by Foreign 
^'^™**®' Trade, was published in 1664, but seems to have 
been written soon after the accession of Charles I.^ Mun is 
generally reckoned the founder of what has been caUed the 
mercantile system. His main position is, that ** the ordinary 
means to increase our wealth and treasure is by foreign trade, 
wherein we must ever observe this rule, to sell more to 
strangers yearly than we consume of theirs in value." * We 
must therefore sell as cheap as possible : it was by undersell- 
ing the Venetians of late years, that we had exported a great 
deal of cloth to Turkey.^ It is singular that Mun should not 
have perceived the difficulty of selling very cheap the produc- 
tions of a country's labor, whose gold and silver were in great 
abundance. He was, however, too good a merchant not to 
acknowledge the inefficacy and impolicy of restraining by law 
the exportation of coin, which is often a means of increasing 
our treasure in the long-run ; advising instead a due regard 
to the balance of trade, or general surplus of exported goods, 
by which we shall infallibly obtain a stock of gold and silver. 
These notions have long since been covered with ridicule ; 
and it is plain, that, in a merely economical view, they must 
always be delusive. Mun, however, looked to the accumula- 
tion of a portion of this imported treasure by the state ; a 
resource in critical emergencies which we have now learned 
to despise since others have been at hand, but which in 
reality had made a great difference in the events of war, and 
changed the balance of power between many commonwealths. 
Child on Mun was followed, about 1 670, by Sir Josiah Child, 
Trade. j^ ^ discourse ou Trade, written on the same prin- 
ciples of the mercantile system, but more copious and 
varied. The chief aim of Child is to effect a reduction of the 

I Bfr. M'CuUoch says (Introdnctory 1685 or 1640. I remarked some thingi 
DIflcourHe to Smith's Wealth of Nations) which serre to carry it up a little higher. 
It had lost probably been written abouf * P. 11 (edit. 1684). • P. 18. 
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legal interest of money from six to four per cent, drawing an 
erroneous inference from the increase of wealth which had 
followed similar enactments. 

105. Among the many difficulties with which the govern- 
ment of William III. had to contend, one of the Locke on 
most embarrassing was the scarcity of the precious **** ^*°* 
metals and depreciated condition of the coin. This opened 
the whole field of controversy in that province of political 
economy ; and the bold spirit of inquiry, unshackled by preju- 
dice in favor of ancient custom, which in all respects was 
characteristic of that age, began to work by reasonings on 
general theorems, instead of collecting insulated and inconclu- 
sive details. Locke stood forward on this, as on so many 
subjects, with his masculine sense and habitual closeness of 
thinking. His Considerations of the Consequences of lower- 
ing Interest, and raising the Value of Money, were published 
in 1691. Two further treatises are in answer to the pam- 
phlets of Lowndes. These economical writings of Locke are 
not in all points conformable to the modern principles of 
the science. He seems to incline rather too much towards the 
mercantile theory, and to lay too much stress on the posses- 
sion of the precious metals. From his excellent sense, how- 
ever, as well as from some expressions, I should conceive that 
he only considers them, as they doubtless are, a portion of the 
exchangeable wealth of the nation, and by their inconsumable 
nature, as well as by the constancy of the demand for them, 
one of the most important. ^^ Riches do not consist,*' he says, 
^in having more gold and silver, but in having more in 
proportion than the rest of the world or than our neighbors, 
whereby we are enabled to procure tb ourselves a greater 
plenty of the conveniences of life." 

106. Locke had the sagacity to perceive the impossibility 
of regulating the interest of money by law. It was an empin- 
cal proposition at that time, as we have just seen, of Sir 
Josiah Child, to render loans more easy to the bon*ower by 
reducing the legal rate to four per cent. The whole drift 
of his reasoning is against any limitation, though, from fear of 
appearing too paradoxical, he does not arrive at that infer- 
ence. For the reasons he gives in favor of a legal limit of 
interest, namely, that courts of law may have some rule where 
nothing is stipulated in the contract, and that a few money- 
lenders in the metropolis may not have the monopoly of al' 
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loans in England, are, especiallj the first, so trifling, that he 
could not have relied upon them ; and indeed he admits, that, 
in other circumstances, there would be no danger from the 
second. But, his prudence having restrained him from speak- 
ing out, a famous writer almost a century afterwards came 
forward to assert a paradox, which he loved the better for 
seeming such, and finally to convince the thinking part of, 
mankind. 

107. Laws fixing the value of silver, Locke perceived to be 
nugatory, and is averse to prohibiting its exportation. The 
value of money, he maintains, does not depend on the rate of 
interest, but on its plenty relatively to commodities. Hence 
the rate of interest, he thinks, but perhaps erroneously, does 
not govern the price of land ; arguing from the higher rate of 
land relatively to money, that is, the worse interest it gave, in 
the reigns of Elizabeth and James, than in his 0¥m time. 
But one of Locke's positions, if generally received, would 
alone have sufficed to lower the value of land. " It is in vain," 
he says, '* in a country whose great fund is land, to hope to lay 
the public charges of the government on any thing else : there 
at last it will terminate." The legislature soon proceeded to 
act on this mistaken theory in the annual land-tax; an 
impost of tremendous severity at that time, the gross unfair- 
ness, however, of which has been compensated in later times 
by the taxes on personal succession. 

108. In such a monetary crisis as that of his time, Locke 
was naturally obliged to consider the usual resource of raising 
the denomination of the coin. This, he truly says, would be 
to rob all creditors of such a proportion of their debts. It is 
probable that his influence, which was very considerable, may 
have put a stop to the scheme. He contends in his Further 
Considerations, in answer to a tract by Lowndes, that clipped 
money should go only by weight. This seems to have been 
agreed by both parties ; but Lowndes thought the loss should 
be defrayed by a tax, Locke that it should fall on the holders. 
Honorably for the government, the former opinion prevailed. 

109. The Italians were the first who laid any thing like a 
statiHticai foundation for statistics or political arithmetic ; that 
*****•• which is to the political economist what general 
history is to the philosopher. But their numerical reckonings 
of population, houses, value of lands or stock, and the like, 
though very curious, and sometimes taken from public docu- 
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ments, were not always more than conjectural, nor are they 
BO full and minute as the spirit of calculation demands. Eng- 
land here again took the lead in Graunt's Observations on the 
Bills of Mortality, 1661, in Petty's Politicjil Arithmetic 
(posthumous in 1691), and other treatises of the same ingeni- 
ous and philosophical person, and, we may add, in the Obser- 
vations of Gregory King on the Natural and Political State 
of England ; for, though these were not published till near the 
end of the eightftenth century, the manuscripts had fallen into 
the hands of Dr. Charles Davenant, who has made extracts 
from them in his own valuable contributions to political arith- 
metic King seems to have possessed a sagacity which has 
sometimes brought his conjectures nearer to the mark, than, 
from the imperfection of his data, it was reasonable to expect. 
Yet he supposes that the population of England, which he 
estimated, perhaps rightly, at five millions and a half, would 
not reach the double of that number before A.D. 2300. Sir 
William Petty, with a mind capable of just and novel theo- 
ries, was struck by the necessary consequences of an uniform- 
ly progressive population. Though the rate of movement 
fieemed to him, as in truth it then was, much slower than we 
have latterly found it, he clearly saw that its continuance 
would in an ascertainable length of time overload the world; 
**and then," according to the prediction of the Scriptures, 
" there must be wars and great slaughter." He conceived that, 
in the ordinary course of things, the population of a country 
would be doubled in two hundred years ; but the whole 
conditions of the problem were far less understood than at 
present. Davenant's Essay on Ways and Means, 1693, 
gained him a high reputation, which he endeavored to aug- 
ment by many subsequent works; some falling within the 
seventeenth century. He was a man of moi*e enlarged 
reading than his predecessors, with the exception of Petty, 
and of close attention to the statistical documents which were 
now more copiously published than before; but he seldom 
launches into any extensive theory, confining himself rather 
to the accumulation of facts, and to the immediate inferences, 
generally for temporary purposes, whi^b they supplied. 
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Sect. HI. — On Jurisprudence. 

110. In 1667, a short book was published at Frankfort, by 
Woriw of ^ yonng man of twenty-two years, entitled Method! 
Leibnitz on NovflB DlscendaB Docendsequc Jurisprudentiae. The 

™*** ^' science which of all others had been deemed to 
require the most protracted labor, the ripest judgment, the 
most experienced discrimination, was, as it were, invaded by 
a boy, but by one who had the genius of an Alexander, and 
for whom the glories of an Alexander were reserved. This 
is the first production of Leibnitz ; and it is probably in many 
points of view the most remarkable work that has premature- 
ly united erudition and solidity. We admire in it the vast 
range of learning (for, though he could not have read all the 
books he names, there is evidence of his acquaintance with a 
great number, and at least with a well-filled chart of litera- 
ture), the originality of some ideas, the commanding and 
comprehensive views he embraces, the philosophical spirit, the 
compressed style in which it is written, the entire alienee of 
juvenility, of ostentatious paradox,^ of imagination, ardor, and 
enthusiasm, which, though Leibnitz did not always want 
them, would have been wholly misplaced on such a subject. 
Faults have been censured in this early performance ; and the 
author declared himself afterwards dissatisfied with it.* 

111. Leibnitz was a passionate admirer of the Roman 
jurisprudence : he held the great lawyers of antiquity second 
only to the best geometers for strong and subtle and pro- 
found reasoning ; not even acknowledging, to any considerable 
degree, the contradictions {anlinomice juris) which had per- 

> I lue the epithet " oetentations," be- * This tract, and all the other woriu of 

cause some of hia original theories are a Leibnitz on Jurisprudence, will be found 

little paradoxical : thus he has a singular in the fourth volume of fads works by Du- 

notion that the right of bequeathing pro- tens. An analyris by Bon, professor of 

)ierty by testament is deriyed firom the im- law at Turin, is prefixed to Uie Methodi 

mortality of the soul ; the living heirs Novae ; and he has pointed out a few errors, 

being, as it were, the attorneys of those we Leibnitz says in a letter about 1676, that 

supposed to be dead. " Quia mortui revera his book was ^* effosus potius quam scrip- 

adhuc vivunt, ideo manent domini rerum, tus, in itinere, sine libris," &c. ; and that 

quos vero lueredefl reliquerunt, concipiendi it contained some things he no longer 

sunt ut procuratores in rem suam." In our would have said, though there were others 

own discussions on the law of ent^I, I am of which he did not repent. I«nnUiler, 

not aware that this argument has «ver been Hist, du Droit, p. IfiO. 
explicitly urged, though the advocates of 
perpetual control seem to have none better. 
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plexed their disciples in later times, and on which many vol- 
umes had been written. But the arrangement of Justinian 
he entirely disapproved ; and in another work, Corporis Juris 
Reconeinnandi Ratio, published in 1668, he pointed out the 
necessity and what he deemed the best method of a new 
distribution. This appears to be not quite like what he had 
previously sketched, and which was rather a philosophical 
than a very (convenient method :' in this new arrangement he 
proposes to retain the texts of the Corpus Juris Civilis, but in 
a form rather like that of the Pandects than of the Institutes ; 
to the latter of which, followed as it has been among us by 
Hale and Blackstone, he was very averse. 

112. There was only one man in the world who could have 
left so noble a science as philosophical jurisprudence for pur- 
suits of a still more exalted nature, and for which he was still 
more fitted ; and that man was Leibnitz himself. He passed 
onward to reap the golden harvests of other fields. Yet the 
study of law has owed much to him : he did much to unite it 
with moral philosophy on the one hand, and with history on 
the other; a great master of both, he exacted perhaps a more 
comprehensive course of legal studies than the capacity of 
ordinary lawyers could grasp. In England also, its condu- 
civeness to professional excellence might be hard to prove. 
It is, however, certain tliat, in Germany at least, philology, 
history, and philosophy have more or less, since the time of 
Leibnitz, marched together under the robe of law. " He did 
but pass over that kingdom," says Lerminier, *'and he has 
reformed and enlarged it."* 

118. James Grodefroy was thirty years engaged on an edi- 
tion of the Theodosian Code, published several years 
afler his death, in 1665. It is by far the best jariiits: 
edition of that body of laws, and retains a standard ^omat*^ * 
value in the historical department of jurisprudence. 
Domat, a French lawyer, and one of the Port-Royal connec- 
tion, in his Loix Civiles dans leur Ordre Naturel, the first of 
^ve volumes of which appeared in 1 689, carried into effect 
the project of Leibnitz, by re-arranging the laws of Justinian, 
which, especially the Pandects, are well known to be coniu- 

> In hia M«thodl Nom, he dMdm law, 2. Socociiioii: 8. PoenMlon ; 4. Oontract; 

tn the didactie part, according to the sere- 6. Ii^^xj, imlch gites right to repara- 

ral maroee of rights ; namelj, 1. Nature, tlon. 

whfeh gi^ee u« ri^t orer ret nuUhu^ * Blogr. Unir. ; Lerminier, Hist, da 

thingi where th«« it no {wlor propertj ; Droit, p. IIS. 
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sedly distributed, in a more regular method ; prefixing a book 
of his own on the nature and spirit of law in general. 
This appears to be an useful digest or abridgment, some- 
thing like those made by Viner and earlier writers of our own 
text-books, but perhaps with more compression and choice : 
two editions of an English translation were published. Do- 
mat's Public Law, which might, perhaps, in our language, 
have been called constitutional, since we generally confine the 
epithet "public" to the law of nations, forms a second part of 
the same work, and contains a more extensive system, where- 
in theological morality, ecclesiastical ordinances, and the fun- 
damental laws of the French monarchy, are reduced into 
method. Domat is much extolled by his countrymen; but, 
in philosophical jurisprudence, he seems to display little force 
or originality. Gravina, who obtained a high name in this 
literature at the beginning of the next century, was known 
merely as a professor at the close of this ; but a Dutch jurist, 
Noodt on Gerard Noodt, may deserve mention for his treatise 
Urary. on Usury, in 1698, wherein he both endeavors to 
prove its natural and religious lawfulness, and traces its history 
through the Roman law. Several other works of Noodt on 
subjects of historical jurisprudence seem to fall within this 
century, though I do not find their exact dates of publication. 
114. Grotius was the acknowledged master of all who 
j^^^f studied the theory of international right. It was, 
Nationg : perhaps, the design of Puffendorf, as we may con- 
PTifBandorf. je^jture by the title of his great work on the Law of 
Nature and Nations, to range over the latter field with as 
assiduous diligence as the former. But, from the length of 
his prolix labor on natural law and the rights of sovereigns, 
he has not more than one-twentieth of the whole volume to 
spare for international questions ; and this is in great measure 
copied or abridged from Grotius. In some instances he dis- 
agrees with his master. Puffendorf singularly denies, that 
compacts made during war are binding by the law of nature, 
but for weak and unintelligible reasons.^ Treaties of peace 
extorted by unjust force, he denies with more reason to be 
binding; though Grotius had held the contrary.^ The infe- 
rior writers on the law of nations, or those who, like Wic- 
quefort, in his Ambassador, confined themselves to merely 
conventional usages, it is needless to mention. 

1 B. Tili. chap. 7. * duip, S. 
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CHAPTER V. 

BISTORT 0? POITBT ?ROM'1«0 TO 17€0. 



Sect. L — On Italian Poetry. 

flUci^— Ooldl — M«iuini— ArauUan Sodetj. 

1. The imitators of Marini, full of extravagant metaphors, 
and the false thoughts usually called concetti, were in 

their vigor at the commencement of this period. £SJ^f** 
But their names are now obscure, and have been itaUan 
overwhelmed by the change of public taste, which p*^*"^* 
has condemned and proscribed what it once most applauded. 
Tliis change came on long before the close of the century, 
though not so decidedly but that some traces of the former 
manner are discoverable in the majority of popular writers. 
The general characteristics, however, of Italian poetry were 
DOW a more masculine tone ; a wider reach of topics, and a 
•election of the most noble ; an abandonment, except in the 
Aghter lyrics, of amatoiy strains, and especially of such as were 
languishing and querulous ; an anticipation, in short, as far as 
ihe circumstances of the age would permit, of that severe and 
elevated style which has been most affected for the last fifty 
years. It would be futile to seek an explanation of this man- 
lier spirit in any social or political causes ; never had Italy in 
these respects been so lifeless : but the world of poets is oflen 
not the world around them, and their stream of living waters 
may flow, like that of Arethusa, without imbibing much from 
the surrounding brine. Chiabrera had led the way by the 
Pindaric majesty of his odes, and had disciples of at least 
equal name with himself. 

2. Florence was the mother of one who did most to invigo- 
rate Italian poetry, Vincenro Filicaja ; a man gifted y^^j^^^^ 
with a serious, pure, and noble spirit, from which con- 
genial thou^ts spontaneously arose, and with an imaginatior. 
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rather vigorous than fertile. The siege of Vienna in 1683, 
and its glorious deliverance by Sobieski, are the subjects of 
six odes. The third of these, addressed to the King of Poland 
himself, is generally most esteemed, though I do not perceive 
that the firet or second are inferior. His ode to Rome, on 
Chinstina's taking up her residence there, is in many parts 
highly poetical ; but the flattery of representing this event as 
Bufficient to restore the eternal city from decay is too gi*068. 
It is not, on the whole, so successful as those on the siege of 
Vienna. A better is that addressed to Florence, on leaving 
it for a rural solitude, in consequence of his poverty and the 
neglect he had experienced. It breathes an injured spirit, 
something like the Complaint of Cowley, with which posterity 
are sure to sympathize. The sonnet of Filicaja, Italia mia, 
is known by every one who cares for this poetry at all. This 
sonnet is conspicuous for its depth of feeling, for the spirit 
of its commencement, and, above all, for the noble lines with 
which it ends ; but there are surely awkward and feeble ex- 
pressions in the intermediate part. Armenti for regiments of 
dragoons could only be excused by frequent usage in poetry, 
which, I presume, is not the case, though we find the same 
word in one of Filicaja's odes. A foreigner may venture upon 
this kind of criticism. 

3. Filicaja was formed in the school of Chiabrera ; but, with 
his pomp of sound and boldness of imagery, he is animated by 
a deeper sense both of religion and patriotism. We perceive 
more the language of the heart : the man speaks in his genu- 
ine character, not with assumed and mercenary sensibility, 
like that of Pindar and Chiabrera. His genius is greater than 
his skill : he abandons himself to an impetuosity which he 
cannot sustain, forgetful of the economy of strength and 
breath, as necessary for a poet as a race-horse. He has rarely 
or never any conceits or frivolous thoughts ; but the expression 
is sometimes rather feeble. There is a general want of sun- 
shine in Filicaja's poetry; unprosperous himself, he views 
nothing with a worldly eye ; his notes of triumph are w^ithout 
brilliancy, his predictions of success are without joy. He 
seems also deficient in the charms of grace and felicity. But 
his poetry is always the effusion of a fine soul: we veneiate 
and love Filicaja as a man, but we also acknowledge that he 
was a real poet 

4. Guidi, a native of Pavia, raised himself to the highest 
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point that any lyric poet of Italy has attained. His odes are 
written at Rome from about the year 1 685 to the end ^^^ 
of the century. Compared with Chiabrera, or even 
Filicaja, he may be allowed the superiority : if he never rises 
to a higher pitch than the latter, if he has never chosen 
subjects so animating, if he has never displayed so much 
depth and truth of feeling, his enthusiasm is more constant, 
his imagination more creative, his power of language more 
extensive and more felicitous. ** He falls sometimes,*' says 
Corniani, " into extravagance, but never into affectation. . . . 
His peculiar excellence is poetical expression, always brilliant 
with a light of his own. The magic of his language used to 
excite a lively movement among the hearers when he recited 
his verses in the Arcadian Society." Corniani adds, that he is 
sometimes exuberant in words and hyperbolical in images.^ 

5. The ode of Guidi on Fortune appears to me at least 
equal to any in the Italian language. If it has been suggested 
by that of Celio Magno, entitled Iddio, the resemblance does 
not deserve the name of imitation : a nobleness of thought, 
Imagery, and language, prevails throughout. But this is the 
character of all his odes. He chose better subjects than Chia- 
brera ; for the ruins of Rome are more glorious than the 
living house of Medici. He resembles him, indeed, rather 
than any other poet, so that it might not always be easy to 
discern one from the other in a single stanza : but Guidi is a 
bolder, a more imaginative, a more enthusiastic poet Both 
adorn and amplify a little to excess ; and it may be imputed 
to Guidi, that he has abused an advantage which his native 
language afforded. The Italian is rich In words, where the 
sound so well answers to the meaning, that it is hardly possi- 
ble to hear them without an associated sentiment : their effect 
is closely analogous to musical expression. Such are the 
adjectives denoting mental elevation, as superbo, altiero, 
audtMctj gagliardo^ indomito^ maestoso. These recur in the 
poems of Guidi with every noun that will admit of them ; but 
sometimes the artifice i^ a little too transparent, and, though 
the meaning is not sacrificed to sound, we feel that it is too 
much enveloped in it, and are not quite pleased that a great 
poet should rely so much on a resource which the most me- 
chanical slave of music can employ. 

6. The odes of Benedetto Menzini are elegant and in poeti- 

i Vol. Titt. p. 2M 
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cal language, but such as does not seem very original ; nor d« 
njii-t ^hey strike us by much vigor or animation of thought. 
The allusions to mythology, which we never find 
in Filicaja, and rarely in Guidi, are too frequent. Some of 
these odes are of considerable beauty ; among which we may 
distinguish that addressed to Magalotti, beginning, " Un verde 
ramuscello in piaggia aprica." Menzini was far from con- 
fining himself to this species of poetry : he was better known 
in others. As an Anacreontic poet, he stands, I believe, only 
below Chiabrera and Redi. His satires have been preferred 
by some to those of Ariosto ; but neither Corniani nor Salfi 
acquiesce in this praise. Their style is a mixture of obsolete 
phrases from Dante with the idioms of the Florentine popu- 
lace ; and, though spirited in substance, they are rather full 
of commonplace invective. Menzini strikes boldly at priests 
and governments, and, what was dangerous to Orpheus, at 
the whole sex of w^omen. His Art of Poetry, in five books, 
published in 1681, deserves some praise. As his atrabilious 
humor prompted, he inveighs against the corruption of con- 
temporary literature, especially on the stage ; ridiculing also 
the Pindaric pomp that some affected, not perhaps without 
allusion to his enemy Guidi. His own style is pointed, ani- 
mated, sometimes poetical, where didactic verse will admit of 
such ornament, but a little too diffuse and minute in criticism. 

7. These three are the great restorers of Italian poetry 
SaiTator Bftev the usurpation of false taste. And it is to be 
Bosa; observed that they introduced a new manner, very 

different from that of the sixteenth century. Several 
others deserve to be mentioned, though we can only do so 
briefly. The Satires of Salvator Rosa, full of force and vehe- 
mence, more vigorous than elegant, are such as his ardent 
genius and rather savage temper would lead us to expect. A 
far superior poet was a man not less eminent than Salvator, 
— the philosophical and every way accomplished Redi. Few 
have done so much in any part of science who have also 
shone so brightly in the walks of taste. The sonnets of Redi 
are esteemed ; but his famous dithyrambic, Bacco in Toscana, 
is admitted to be the first poem of that kind in modem lan- 
guage, and is as worthy of Monte Pulciano wine as the wine 
is worthy of it. 

8. Maggi and Lemene bore an honorable part in the resto- 
ration of poetry, though neither of them is reckoned altogether 
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to have purified himself from the infection of the preceding 
age. The sonnet of Pastorini on the imagined re- ^^j^^ 
sistance of Genoa to the oppression of Louis XIV. in 
1 684, though not borne out by historical truth, is one of those 
breathings of Italian nationality which we always admire, and 
which had now become more common than for a century be- 
fore. It must be confessed, in general, that, when the protes- 
tations of a people against tyranny become loud enough to be 
heard, we may suspect that the tyranny has been relaxed. 

9. Rome was to poetry in this age what Florence had once 
been, though Rome had hitherto done less for the chriattna'g 
Italian muses than any other great city. -Nor was patronage 
this so much due to her bishops and cardinals, as to ** *^**"' 
a stranger and a woman. Christina finally took up her abode 
there in 1688. Her palace became the resort of all the 
learning and genius she could assemble around her : a literary 
academy was established, and her revenue was liberally dis- 
pensed in f)ensions. If Filicaja and Guidi, both sharers of 
her bounty, have exaggerated her praises, much may be par- 
doned to gratitude, and much also to the natural admiration 
which those who look up to power must feel for those who 
have renounced it. Christina died in 1690, and her own aca- 
demy could las^t no longer ; but a phoenix sprang at once from 
its ashes. Crescimbeni, then young, has the credit of having 
planned the Society of Arcadians, which began in society of 
1 690, and has eclipsed in celebrity most of the earlier ArcadJaiw. 
academies of Italy. Fourteen, says Comiani, were the origi- 
nal founders of this society ; among whom were Crescimbeni 
and Gravina and Zappi. In coui-se of time, the Arcadians 
vastly increased, and established colonies in the chief cities of 
Italy. They determined to assume every one a pastoral name 
and a Greek birthplace, to hold their meetings in some ver- 
dant meadow, and to mingle with all their compositions, as 
far as passible, images from pastoral life, — images always 
agreeable, because they recall the times of primitive innocence. 
This poetical tribe adopted as their device the pipe of seven 
reeds bound with laurel ; and their president or director was 
denominated general shepherd or keeper (cusiode generale)} 
The fantastical part of the Arcadian Society was common to 
them with all similar institutions ; and mankind has generally 

> Corniani. TiU. 801; Tiraboachi, zi. 48; Crev^bani, Storia d'Aradia (i»- 
printad bj MaUika). 
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required some ceremonial follies to keep alive the wholesome 
Bpirit of association. Their solid aim was to purify the na- 
tional taste. Much had been already done, and in great 
measure by their own members, Menzini and Guidi ; but their 
influence, which was of course more felt in the next century, 
has always been reckoned both important and auspicious to 
Italian literature. 



Sect. IL — On French Poetry. 

La Fontidne — Boileau— Minor French Poets. 

10. We must pass over Spain and Portugal as absolutely 

destitute of any name which requires commemora- 
tion. In France it was very different : if some 
earlier periods had been not less nch in the Tiumber of versi- 
fiers, none had produced poets who have descended with so 
much renown to posterity. The most popular of these was 
La Fontaine. Few writers have lefl such a number of verses 
which, in the phrase of his country, have made their fortune, 
and been, like ready money, always at hand for prompt quota- 
tion. His lines have at once a proverbial truth and a humor 
of expression which render them constantly applicable. This 
is chiefly true of his Fables ; for his Tales, though no one 
will deny that they are lively enough, are not reckoned so well 
written, nor do they supply so much for general use. 

11. The models of La Fontaine's style were partly the an- 
Character cicnt fabulists whom he copied, for he pretends to no 
Fables Originality ; partly the old Fi-ench poets, especially 

Marot. From the one he took the real gold of his 
fiibles themselves ; from the other he caught a peculiar arch- 
ness and vivacity, which some of them had possessed, perhaps, 
in no less degree, but which becomes more captivating from 
his intermixture of a solid and serious wisdom. For, not- 
withstanding the common anecdotes (sometimes, as we may 
suspect, rather exaggerated) of La Fontaine's simplicity, he 
was evidently a man who had thought and observed much 
about human nature, and knew a little more of the world than 
he cared to let the world perceive. Many of his fables are 
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admirable: the grace of the poetry, the happy inspiration 
that seems to have dictated the turns of expression, place him 
in the first rank among fabulists. Yet the praise of La Fon- 
taine should not be indiscriminate. It is said that he gave 
the preference to Phaedrus and .^op above himself; and 
Bome have thought, that in this he could not have been 
sincei'e. It was at least a proof of his modesty. But though 
we cannot think of putting Phsedrus on a level with La 
Fontaine, were it only for this reason, that, in a work designed 
for the general reader (and surely fables are of this descrip- 
tion), the qualities that please the many are to be valued 
above those that please the few, yet it is true that the French 
poet might envy some talents of the Roman. Phaedrus, a 
writer scarcely prized enough, because he is an early school- 
book, has a perfection of elegant beauty which very few have 
rivalled. No word is out of its place ; none is redundant, or 
could be changed for a better : his perspicuity and ease make 
every thing appear unpremeditated, yet every thing is wrought 
by consummate art. In many fables of La Fontaine, this is 
not the case: he beats round the subject, and misses often 
before he hits. Much, whatever La Harpe may assert to the 
contrary, could be retrenched : in much the exigencies of 
rhyme and metre are too manifest.* He has, on the other 
hand, far more humor than Phaedrus ; and, whether it be 
praise or not, thinks less of his fable, and more of its moral. 
One pleases by enlivening ; the other pleases, but does not 
enliven : one has more felicity, the other more skill ; but in 
such skill there is felicity. 

1 2. The first seven satires of Boileau appeared in 1 666 ; 
and these, though much inferior to his later produc- boiimu : 
tions, are characterized by La Harpe as the earliest *^ Kpi«"«- 
poetry in the French language where the mechanism of its 
verse was fiilly understood, where the style was always pure 

< Let u* take, for «xiunpl«, the first Non« of these Unes appear to rae rery 

llDes of L'Homme et la CouleaTre : — happy ; but there can be no doubt about 

" Un homme rit one couleune. J^* *« I**"**' ''»>!f h ipollii the effect of 

Ah m^hante, dlt^l, Je m'en yais faira on ^ P*!?*""*' '^^ ^ '**?'y "^l,""^^ 

crune ^* ""^ words are almost equally bad : 

Agr6able& toutPunlTem! no question could arise about the serpent's 

A ces mots lanimal perrers 5y*^^:u''****'^.*"u, ^u ***»*"** YV 

(C est le serpent que je yeux dire. »«* ♦»>«• P«"7 blemishes are abundantly 

Bt mm rhomme, onpourroit aisiimem s'y r*™*~/*7 J*** !*", ^^ the Jkbte, which 

tramper) is beautlAil In choice of thoughts and 

A ees mots le serpent se laisMnt attnper If"?*?^' *^„°^^ ^ ^^•■** ^^ ^ 
Est prls, mis en nn sac ; et, oe qui fut le plre, best in the collection. 
On r6solat sa mort,ylU U eoypahU ou lum,^* 
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and elegant, where the ear was uuiformly gratified. The 
Art of Poetry was published in 1673, the Lutrin in 1674: 
the Epistles followed at various periods. Their elaborate 
though equable strain, in a kind of poetry, which, never 
requiring high flights of fancy, escapes the censure of medi- 
ocrity and monotony which might sometimes fall upon it, 
generally excites more admiration in those who have been 
accustomed to the numerous defects of less finished poets, 
than it retains in a later age, when others have learned to 
emulate and preserve the same uniformity. The fame of 
Pope was transcendent for this reason ; and Boileau is the 
analogue of Pope in French literature. 

13. The Art of Poetry has been the model of the Essay 
Hi8 Art of on Criticism : few poems more resemble each other. 
Poetry. J ^jj] j^^^ weigh in opposite scales two compositions, 
of which one claims an advantage from its having been origi- 
nal, the other from the youth of its author. Both are 
uncommon efforts of critical good sense ; and both ai-e distin- 
guished by their short and pointed language, which remains 
in the memory. Boileau has very well incorporated the 
thoughts of Horace with his own, and given them a skilful 
adaptation to his own times. He was a bolder critic of his 
contemporaries than Pope. He took up arms against those 
who shared the public favor, and were placed by half Paris 
among great .dramatists and poets, — Pradon, Desmarests, 
Breboeuf. This was not true of the heroes of the Dunciad. 
His scorn was always bitter, and probably sometimes unjust ; 
yet posterity has ratified almost all his judgments. False 
taste, it should be remembered, had long infected the poetry 
of Europe ; some steps had been lately taken to repress it : 
but extravagance, affectation, and excess of refinement, are 
weeds that can only be eradicated by a thorough cleansing of 
the soil, by a process of burning and paring, which leaves not 
a seed of them in the public mind. And when we consider 
the gross blemishes of this description that deform the earlier 
poetry of France, as of other nations, we cannot blame the 
severity of Boileau, though he may occasionally have con- 
demned in the mass what contained some intermixture of real 
excellence. We have become of late years in England so 
enamoured of the beauties of our old writers (and certainly 
they ai*e of a suf)erior kind), that we are sometimes more than 
a little blind to their faults. 
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14. By writing satires, epistles, and an Art of Poetry, 
Boileau has challenged an obvious comparison with comp^rtwa 
Horace. Yet they are very unlike : one easy, colio- with 
quial, abandoning himself to every change that arises "®"*^ 

in his mind; the other uniform as a regiment under arms, 
always equal, always labored, incapable of a bold neglect. 
Poetry seems to have been the delight of one, the task of the 
other. The pain that Boileau must have felt in writing 
communicates itself in some measure to the reader ; we are 
fearful of losing some point, of passing over some epithet 
without sufficiently perceiving its selection : it is as with 
those pictures wliich are to be viewed long and attentively, 
till our admiration of detached proo& of skill becomes weari- 
some by repetition. 

15. The Lutrin is the most popular of the poems of 
Boileau. Its subject is ill chosen : neither interest ^^^ Lutrin. 
nor variety could be given to it. Tassoni and Pope 

have the advantage in this respect : if their leading theme is 
trifling, we lose sight of it in the gay liveliness of description 
and episode. In Boileau, after we have once been told that 
the canons of a church spend their lives in sleep and eating, 
we have no more to learn, and grow tired of keeping company 
with a race so stupid and sensual. But the poignant wit and 
aatire, the elegance and correctness of numberless couplets, 
as well as the ingenious adaptation of classical passages, 
redeem this poem, and confirm its high place in the mock- 
heroic line. 

16. The great deficiency of Boileau is in sensibility. Far 
below Pope or even Dryden in this essential quality, 

whi( h the moral epistle or satire not only admits, but c^mcter 
requires, he rarely quits two paths, — those of reason ^^^^ 
and of raillery. His tone on moral subjects is firm 
and severe, but not very noble : a trait of pathos, a single 
touch of pity or tenderness, will rarely be found. This of 
itself serves to give a dryness to his poetry ; and it may be 
doubtful, though most have read Boileau, whether many have 
read him twice. 

17. The pompous tone of Ronsard and Du Bartas had be- 
come ridiculous in the reign of Louis XIV. Even that of 
Malherbe was too elevated for the public ta<te: none at 
least imitated that writer, though the critics had set the ex- 
ample of admiring him. Boileau, who had done much to 
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turn away the world from imagination to plain sense, once 
attempted to emulate the grandiloquent strains of 
n^try Pindar in an ode on the taking of Namur, but with 
toui^before "° *"^^ success as could encourage himself or others 
to repeat the experiment. Yet there was no want 
of gravity or elevation in the prose writers of France, nor in 
the tragedies of Racine. But the French language is not 
very well adapted for the higher kind of lyric poetry, while it 
suits admirably the lighter forms of song and epigram. And 
their poets in this age were almost entirely men living at 
Paris, either in the court, or at least in a refined society, the 
most adverse of all to the poetical character. The influence 
of wit and politenesss is generally directed towards rendering 
enthusiiism, or warmth of fancy, ridiculous ; and without these 
no great energy of genius can be displayed. But, in their 
proper department, several poets of considerable merit ap- 
peared. 

18. Benserade was called peculiarly the poet of the court: 
for twenty years it was his business to compose 
verses for the ballets represented before the king. 
His skill and tact were shown in delicate contrivances to make 
those who supported the characters of gods and goddesses in 
these fictions, being the nobles and ladies of the court, betray 
their real inclinations, and sometimes their gallantries. He 
even presumed to shadow in this manner the passion of Louis 
for Mademoiselle La Valiere, before it was publicly acknow- 
ledged. Benserade must have had no smaJl ingenuity and 
adroitness ; but his verses did not survive those who called 
them forth. In a different school, not essentially, perhaps, 
much more vicious than the court, but more cai*eless of appear- 
ances, and rather proud of an immorality which it had no 
interest to conceal, that of Ninon TEnclos, several of higher 
reputation grew up, — Chapelle (whose real name was L'Huil- 
lier), La Fare, Bachaumont, Lainezer, and Chaulieu. The 
^ „ first, perhaps, and certainly the last of these, are 
woi-thy to be remembered. La Harpe has said that 
Chaulieu alone retains a claim to be read in a style where 
Voltaire has so much left all others behind, that no compari- 
son with him can ever be admitted. Chaulieu was an origi- 
nal genius : his poetry has a marked character, being a happy 
mixture of a gentle and peaceable philosophy with a lively 
imagination. Uis verses flow from his soul, and, though often 
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negligent through indolence, are never in bad taste or affected. 
Harmony of versification, grace and gayety, with a voluptuous 
and Epicurean, but mild and benevolent, turn of thought, 
belong to Chaulieu ; and these are qualities which do not fail 
to attract the majority of readers.* 

19. It is rather singular that a style so uncongenial to the 
spirit of that age as pastoral poetry appears was p„tomi 
quite as much cultivated as before. But it is still poetry. 
true, tliat the spirit of the age gained the victory, and drove 
the shepherds from their shady bowers, though without substi- 
tuting any thing more rational in tlie fairy tales which super- 
seded the pastoral romance. At the middle of the century, 
and partially till near its close, the style of D'UH'e and Scu- 
dery retained its popularity. Three poets of the age g^^^ 
of Louis were known in pastoral : Segrais, Madame 
Deslioulieres, and Fontenelle. The first belongs most to the 
genuine school of modern pastoral ; he is elegant, romantic, 
nill of complaining love ; the Spanish and French romances 
had been his model in invention, as Virgil was in style. La 
Harpe allows him nature, sweetness, and sentiment ; but he 
cannot emulate the vivid coloring of Virgil, and the language 
of his shepherds, though simple, wants elegance and harmony. 
The tone of his pastorals seems rather insipid, though La 
Harpe has quoted some pleasing lines. Madame noihou- 
Deshoulieres, with a purer style than Segrais, accord- "*"*• 
ing to the same critic, has less genius. Others have thought 
her Idylls the best in the language.' But these seem to be 
inerely trivial moralities addressed to flowers, brooks, and 
sheep; sometimes expi*essed in a manner both ingenious 
and natural, but, on the whole, too feeble to give much plea- 
sure. Bouterwek observes that her poetry is to be consi- 
dered as that of a woman, and that its pastoral morality would 
be somewhat childish in the mouth of man : whether this says 
more for the lady, or against her sex, I must leave to the 
reader. She has occasionally some very pleasing and even 
poetical passages.' The thircl among these poets of the pipe 
is Fontenelle. But his pastorals, as Bouterwek says, p *^ y^ 
are too artificial for the ancient school, and too cold 
for the romantic. La Harpe blames, besides this general 
fault, the negligence and prosaic phrases of his style. The 

1 La Harpe : Bouterwek. tI. 127 ; Bkwr. Unir. 
• ttogr. UnlT. • Bootarwek, ▼!. 162. 
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best is that entitled Ismene. It is, in fact, a poem for the 
world ; yet, as love and its artifices are found everywhere, we 
cannot censure any passage as absolutely unfit for pastoral, 
save a certain refinement which belon^d to the author in 
every thing, and which interferes with our sense of rural 
simplicity. 

20. In the superior walks of poetry, France had nothing of 
Bad epic which shc has been inclined to boast. Chapelain, a 
poems. jjjg^Q Qf some credit as a critic, produced his long- 
labored epic, La Pucelle, in 1656, which is only remembered 
by the insulting ridicule of Boileau. A similar fate has fallen 
on the Clovis of Desmarests, published in 1684, though the 
German historian of literature has extolled the richness of 
imagination it shows, and observed that, if those who saw 
nothing but a fantastic writer in Desmarests had i)0ssessed as 
much fancy, the national poetry would have been of a higher 
character.^ Brebceufs translation of the Pharsalia is spirited, 
but very extravagant. 

21. The literature of Germany was now more corrupted by 
German ^^ ^^^^^ ^^^^^ cvcr. A sccoud Silcsiau school, but 
p«e*ry- much inferior to that of Opitz, was founded by Hoff- 
manswaldau and Lohenstein. The first had great facility, 
and imitated Ovid and Marini with some success. The 
second, with worse taste, always tumid and striving at some- 
thing elevated, so that the Lohenstein swell became a byword 
with later critics, is superior to Hoffmanswaldau in richness 
of fancy, in poetical invention, and in warmth of feeling for 
all that is noble and great. About the end of the century 
arose a new style, known by the unhappy name spiritless 
(gei8tlo8)y which, avoiding the tone of Lohenstein, became 
wholly tame and flat.' 



Sect. HI. — On Enolish Poetry. 

Waller — Batler — Milton — Dryden — The Minor Poets. 

22. We might have placed Waller in the former division 
of the seventeenth century with no more impropriety than we 

1 Bonterwek, tI. 167. 
Td., Tol. X. p. 288 ; Heinaitu, It. 287 ; Eichhom, Geiehlohte der Guitar, ir. 776. 
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might have reserved Cowley for the latter : both belong by 
the date of their writings to the two periods ; and, ^^,^ 
perhaps, the poetry of Waller bears rather the stamp 
of the first Charles's age than of that which ensuecL His repu- 
tation was great, and somewhat more durable than that of 
similar poets has generally been : he did not witness its decay 
in his own protracted life, nor was it much diminished at the 
beginning of the next century. Nor was this wholly unde- 
served. Waller has a more uniform elegance, a more sure 
facility and happiness of expression, and, above all, a greater 
exemption from glaring faults, such as pedantry, extravagance, 
conceit, quaiutness, obscurity, ungrammatical and unmeaning 
constructions, than any of the Caroline era with whom he 
would naturally be compared. We have only to open Car6w 
or Lovelace to perceive the difference ; not that AValler is 
wholly without some of these faults, but that they are much 
leas frequent. If others may have brighter passages of fancy 
or sentiment, which is not difficult, he husbands better his 
resources, and, though lefl behind in the beginning of the race, 
oomes sooner to the goal. His Panegyric on Cromwell was 
celebrated. " Such a series of verses," it is said by Johnson, 
" had rarely appeared before in the English language. Of 
these lines some are grand, some are graceful, and all are 
musical. There is now and then a feeble verse, or a trifling 
thought ; but its great fault is the choice of its hero." It 
may not be the opinion of all, that Cromwell's actions were 
of that obscure and pitiful character which the majesty of song 
rejects ; and Johnson has before obser\'ed, that Waller's choice 
of encomiastic topics in this poem is very judicious. Yet his 
deficiency in poetical vigor will surely be traced in this com- 
position ; if he rarely sinks, he never rises very high ; and 
we find much good sense and selection, much skill in the 
mechanism of kmguage and metre, without ardor and without 
imagination. In his amorous poetry he has little passion or 
seasibility ; but he is never free and petulant, never tedious, 
and never absurd. HLs praise consists much in negations; 
but, in a comparative estimate, perhaps negations ought to 
count for a good deal. 

23. Hudibras was incomparably more popular than Para- 
dise Lost : no poem in our language rose at once to Bntier'i 
greater reputation. Nor can this be called epheme- **"<"*>«■. 
ral, like that of most political poetry. For at least half a 
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century after its publication, it was generally read, and per- 
petually quoted. The wit of Butler has still preserved many 
lines ; but Hudibras now attracts comparatively few readers. 
The eulogies of Johnson seem rather adapted to what he 
remembered to have been the fame of Butler than to the feel- 
ings of the surrounding generation ; and since his time new 
sources of amusement have sprung up, and writers of a more 
intelligible pleasantry have superseded those of the seventeenth 
century. In the fiction of Hudibras there was never much to 
divert the reader, and there is still less left at present. But 
what has been censured as a fault, — the length of dialogue, 
which puts the fiction out of sight, — is in fact the source of all 
the pleasure that the work affords. The sense of Butler is 
masculine, his wit inexhaustible, and it is supplied from every 
source of reading and observation. But these sources are 
oft«n so unknown to the reader, that the wit loses its effect 
through the obscurity of its allusions, and he yields to the 
bane of wit, a purblind mole-like pedantry. His versification 
is sometimes spirited, and his rhymes humorous ; yet he wants 
that ease and flow which we require in light poetry. 

24. The subject of Paradise Lost is the finest that has 

ever been chosen for heroic poetry : it is also man- 
L^jf*" aged by ]VIilton with remarkable skill. The Iliad 
ch^ o' wants completeness : it has an unity of its own, but 

it is the unity of a part where we miss the relation 
to a whole. The Odyssey is not imperfect in this point of 
view ; but the subject is hardly extensive enough for a legiti- 
mate epic The -^neid is spread over too long a space ; and 
perhaps the latter books, by the diversity of scene and subject, 
lose part of that intimate connection with the former which 
an epic poem requires. The Pharsalia is open to the same 
criticism as the Iliad. The Thebaid is not deficient in unity, 
or greatness of action ; but it is one that possesses no soil of 
interest in our eyes. Tasso is far superior, both in choice 
and management of his subject, to most of these; yet the 
Fall of Man has a more general interest than the Crusade. 

25. It must be owned, nevertheless, that a religious epic 
Open to labors under some disadvantages : in proportion as 
tonie diffl- it attracts those who hold the same tenets with the 
cuitieii. author, it is regarded by those who dissent from him 
with indifierence or aversion. It is said that the discovery of 
Milton's Arianism, in tlils rigid generation, has already im- 
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paired the sale of Paradise Lost It is also difficult to enlar^^c 
or adorn such a story by fiction. Milton has done much iu 
this way ; yet he was partly restrained by the necessity of 
conforming to Scripture. 

26. The ordonnance or composition of the Paradise Lost 
is admirable ; and here we perceive the advantage ita amng*. 
which Milton's great familiarity with the Greek "'•^*- 
theatre, and his own original scheme of the poem, had given 
him. Every part succeeds in an order, noble, clear, and natu- 
ral. It might have been wished, indeed, that the vision of the 
eleventh book had not been changed into the colder narrative 
of the twelfth. But what can be more majestic than the first 
two books which open this great drama ? It is true that they 
rather serve to confirm the sneer of Dryden, that Satan is 
Milton's hero; since they develop a plan of action in that 
potentate, which is ultimately successful; the tiiumph that 
he and his host must experience in the fall of man being 
hardly compensated by their temporary conversion into ser- 
pents ; a fiction rather too grotesque. But it is, perhaps, only 
pedantry to talk about the hero ; as if a high personage were 
absolutely required in an epic poem to predominate over the 
rest The conception of Satan is doubtless the first effort of 
Milton's genius. Dante could not have ventured to spare so 
much lustre for a ruined archangel, in an age when nothing 
less than horns and a tail were the orthodox creed.^ 

< Coleridge has ft floe panage which I In reading such a paragraph aa thla. 

eaanot rwbt my dcidre to tranacribe. we are struck by the rast improrement 

**The character of Satan l» pride and of the highest criticLiin, the philosophy of 

•anraal indnlgeoce, finding in itself the aesthetics, since the days of Addison. Hia 

nottfe of actton. It is the character so papers in the Spectator on l*aradise Loat 

often seen In little on the political stage, were perhaps superior to any criticism 

It exhibits all the restlessness, temerity, that had been written in our language; 

and canning which liaTe marked the and we must always acknowledge their 

mighty hunters of mankind from Nimrod good sense, their judiciousness, and the 

to Napoleon. The common fascination of rast service they did to our literature, in 

man is, that these great men, as they are settling the Paradise Lost on its proper 

called, must act from some great mottre. lerel. But how little they satisfy us, 

llilton has carefully marked in his Satan eren in treating of the natura natvartua^ 

the intense selflsbneas. the alcohol of ego- the poem itself ! and how little conception 

tism, which would rather reign in hell ther show of the natura naturnnsy the 

than serre in heaTen. To place this lust indlTldual genius of the author ! Eren in 

of self in opposition to denial of self or the periodical criticism of the present day, 

duty, and to show what exertions it would in the midst of much that is affected, 

make, and what pains endure, to accomplish much that is precipitate, much that \b 

its end. Is Milton's particular object in the written for mere display, we find occasional 

character of Satan. But around this cha- reflections of a profundity and discrimi- 

iBcter he has thrown a singularity of dar- nation which we should seek in rain 

Ing, a grandeur of suflerance, and a ruined through Dryden or Addison, or the two 

splendor, which constitute the Tery height Wartons, or eren Johnson, though much 

of poetic sublimity." — Coleridffe'i He- superior to the rest. Hnrd has. psthaps, 

p. 176. the merit of baing the flnl who to thto 
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27. Milton has displayed great skill in the delineations of 
Qjj,^,^^^ Adnm and Eve: he does not dress them up, after 
of Adam the fashion of orthodox theology, which had no spell 
"*** ^** to bind Ids free spirit, in the fancied robes of primi- 
tive righteousness. South, in one of his sermons, has drawn 
a picture of unfallen man, which is even poetical ; but it might 
be asked by the reader. Why, then, did he fall? The first 
pair of Milton are innocent of course, but not less frail than 
their posterity; nor, except one circumstance, which seems 
rather physical intoxication than any thing else, do we find 
any sign of depravity superinduced upon their transgression. 
It might even be made a question for profound theologians, 
whether Eve, by taking amiss what Adam had said, and by 
self-conceit, did not sin before she tasted the fatal apple. The 
necessary paucity of actors in Paradise Lost is perhaps the 
apology of Sin and Death : they will not bear exact criticism, 
yet we do not wish them away. 

28. The comparison of Milton with Homer has been founded 
He owes <>" ^^^ acknowledged pre-eminence of each in his 
^*o own language, and on the lax application of the 
than the word " epic " to their great poems. But there was 
tragedians. ^^^^ mucli in commou either between their genius or 
its products ; and Milton has taken less in direct imitation from 
Homer than from several other poets. His favorites had 
rather been Sophocles and Euripides : to them he owes the 
structure of his blank verse, his swell and dignity of style, bis 
grave enunciation of moral and abstract sentiment, his tone of 
description, neither condensed like that of Dante, nor spread 
out with the diffuseness of the other Italians and of Homer 
himself. Next to these Greek tragedians, Virgil seems to 
have been his model; with the minor Latin poets, except 
Ovid, he does not, I think, show any great familiarity ; and 
though abundantly conversant with Ariosto, Tasso, and Ma- 
rini, we cannot say that they influenced his manner, which, 
unlike theirs, is severe and stately, never light, nor, in the 
sense we should apply the words to them, rapid and ani- 
mated.^ 

eountry aimed at philosophical criticinn : aMumet a dogmatie arroganeef whidi, m 

he had greas ingenuity, a good deal of it always offend* the reader, no fat Am 

reading, and a ncility in applying it ; rnont part ftaods in the way of Vbm an- 

but he did not feel very deeply, yna some- thor'n own Marrh for truth, 
what of a coxcomb, and haying always * The solemnity of Blilton is strHdoK !■ 

before his eyes a model neither good in those passages where some other poali 

Itself, nor made ttr him to emulate, he would indulge a little In ToloftumMMflii 
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29. To Dante, however, he bears a much greater likeness. 
He has, in common with that poet, an uniform seri- coin|Mi«d 
ousness ; for the brighter coloring of both is but the ^^ dmi^ 
smile of a pensive mind, a fondness for argumentative speech, 
and for the same strain of argument. This indeed proceeds 
in part from the general similarity, the religious and even 
theological cast of their subjects : I advert particularly to the 
last part of Dante's poem. We may almost say, when we 
look to the resemblance of their prose writings in the proud 
sense of being bom for some great achievement, which 
breathes through the Vita Nuova, as it does through Milton's 
earlier treatises, that they were twin spirits, and that each 
might have animated the other's body ; that each would, as it 
were, have been the other, if he had lived in the other's age. 
As it is, I inchne to prefer Milton, that is, the Paradise Lost, 
both because the subject is more extensive, and because the 
resources of his genius are more multifarious. Dante sins 
more against good taste, but only perhaps because there was. 
DO good taste in his time ; for Milton has also too much a 
disposition to make the grotesque accessory to the terrible. 
Could Milton have written the lines on Ugolino? Perhaps 
he could. Those on Francesca? Not, I think, every line. 
Could Dante have planned such a poem as Paradise Lost? 
Not certainly, being Dante in 1300 ; but, living when Milton 
did, perhaps he could. It is, however, useless to go on with 
questions that no one can fully answer. To compare the 
two poets, read two or three cantos of the Purgatory or Para- 
dise, and then two or three hundred lines of Paradise Lost. 
Then take Homer, or even Virgil : the difference will be strik- 
ing. Yet, notwithstanding this analogy of their minds, I have 
not perceived that Milton imitates Dante very often, probably 
from having committed less to memory while young (and 
Dante was not the favorite poet of Italy when Milton was 
there), than of Ariosto and Tasso. 

80. Each of these great men chose the subject that suited 
his natural temper and genius. What, it is curious to conjec- 
ture, would have been Milton's success in his original design, 
a British story ? Far less, surely, than in Paradise Lost : he 
wanted the rapidity of the common heroic poem, and would 
always have been sententious, perhaps arid and heavy. Yet, 

hmI the mors to. beeaoM Uila to not In Pumdhw Lost mn imUiar too plain, and 
wholly naof ofintei to hfan. A km Ham tfadr gmTttj nakaa th«n 
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even as religious poets, there are several remarkable distino* 
tions between Milton and Dante. It has been justly observed, 
that, in the Paradise of Dante, he makes use of but three 
leading ideas, — light, music, and motion ; and that Milton has 
drawn heaven in less pure and spiritual colors.* The philo- 
sophical imagination of the former, in this third part of his 
poem, almost defecated from all sublunary things by long and 
solitary musing, spiritualizes all that it touches. The genius 
of Milton, though itself subjective, was less so than that of 
Dante ; and he has to recount, to describe, to bring deeds and 
pasaions before the eye. And two peculiar causes may be 
assigned for this difference in the treatment of celestial things 
between the Divine Comedy and the Paradise Lost : the dra- 
matic form which Milton had originally designed to adopt, and 
his own theological bias towards autliropomorphism, which his 
posthumous treatise on religion has brought to light. This 
was no doubt in some measure inevitable in such a subject as 
that of Paradise Lost; yet much that is ascribed to Grod, 
sometimes with the sanction of Scripture, sometimes without 
it^ is not wholly pleasing; such as ^'the oath that shook 
Heaven's whole circumference," and several other images of 
the same kind, which bring down the Deity in a manner not 
consonant to philosophical religion, however it may be borne 
out by the sensual analogies or mythic symbolism of Oriental 
writing.* 

3L We rarely meet with feeble lines in Paradise Lost,' 
Bieration ^^^^g^ ^^^^ many that are hard, and, in a common 
of hia use of the word, might be called prosaic Yet few 
**^ ** are truly prosaic ; few wherein the tone is not some 

1 Quarterly ReTiew, June, 1825. This done by other poets, who do not KTopIe 
article contains some good and some ques* to auppoM their gods, their fidrias or 
tionable remarks on Milton : among the deviU, or their allegorical penonages, in- 
latter I reckon the proposition that his spiring thoughts, and eren uniting them- 
contempt for women is shown in the deli- selves with the soul, as well as assuming 
neation of Ere ; an opinion not that of Ad- all kinds of form, though their natural 
dison or of many others, who have thought appearance is almost always anthropo- 
her exquisitely drawn. morphic. And, after all, Satan does nol 

* Johnson thinks that Milton should animate a real toad, but takes the shape 

hare secured the consistency of this poem of one. " Squat like a toad close by tbo 

by keeping immateriality out of sight, and ear of Ere." But he does enter a real ser- 

enticing liis reader to drop it fh>m tils pent, so that the instance of Johnaoa it 

thoughts. But here the subject forbade ill chosen. If he had mentioned um aer 

him to preserve consistency, if indeed pent, ereiy one would hare seen that Um 

there be inconsistency in supposing a rapid identity of the animal serpent with Sataa 

assumption of form by spiritual beings, is part of the original account. 

For though the instance that Johnson ^ One of the few exceptions ie in tht 

alleges of inconsistency in Satan's animat- sublime description of Death, where • 

Ing a toad was not necessary, yet his wretched hemistich, " Flerc* as ten flf 

ammation of the serpent was absolutely ries,*' stands as an nnsi^tljr m— i«h 
Indispenaable. And the nun* ham been 
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waj distinguished from prose. The very artificial style of 
Milton, sparing in English idiom, and his study of a rhythm, 
not always the most grateful to our ears, but preserving his 
blank verse from a trivial flow, is the cause of this elevation. 
It is at least more removed from a prosaic cadence than tlie 
slovenly rhymes of such contemporary poets as Chamberlayne. 
His versification is entirely his own, framed on a Latin and 
chiefly a Virgilian model ; the pause less frequently resting on 
the close of the line than in Homer, and much less than in 
our own dramatic poets. But it is also possible tliat the Ita- 
lian and Spanish blank verse may have had some effect upon 
his ear 

32. In the numerous imitations, and still more numerous 
traces, of older poetry which we perceive in Paradise iiinbUnd- 
Lost, it is always to be kept in mind that he had "*"• 
only his recollection to rely upon. His blindness seems to 
have been complete before 1654; and I scarcely think that 
he had begun his poem, before the anxiety and trouble into 
which the public strife of the Commonwealth and the Resto- 
ration had thrown him gave leisure for immortal occupations. 
Then the remembrance of early reading came over his dark 
and lonely path like the moon emerging from the clouds. 
Then it was that the Muse was truly his; not only as she 
poured her creative inspiration into his mind, but as the 
daughter of Memory, coming with fragments of ancient melo- 
dies, the voic« of Euripides and Homer and Tasso ; sounds 
that he had loved in youth, and treasured up for the solace of 
his age. They who, though not enduring the calamity of Mil- 
ton, have known what it is, when afar from books, in solitude 
or in travelling, or in the inter\'als of worldly care, to feed on 
poetical recollections, to murmur over the beautiful lines 
whose cadence has long delighted their ear, to recall the senti- 
ments and images which retain by association the charm that 
early years once gave them, — they will feel the inestimable 
value of committing to the memorj', in the prime of its power, 
what it w^ill easily receive and indelibly retain. I know not 
indeed whether an education that deals much with poetry, 
Buch as is still usual in England, has any moi*e solid argument 
among many in its favor, than that it lays the foundation of 
intellectual pleasures at the other extreme of life. 

33. It is owing, in part, to his blindness, but more perhaps 
to his general residence in a city, that Milton, iu the words of 
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Coleridge, is "not a picturesque but a musical poet;" or, 
His pasdon as I would prefer to say, is the latter more of the two. 
ibrmuflic. jjg describes visible things, and often with great 
powers of rendering them manifest, what the Greeks called 
ivdpyeta^ though seldom with so much circumstantial exactness 
of obser^^ation as Spenser or Dante ; but he feels music Thtt 
sense of vision delighted his imagination ; but that of sound 
wrapped his whole soul in ecstasy. One of his trifling faults 
may be connected with this, the excessive passion he displays 
for stringing together sonorous names, sometimes so otecure 
that the reader associates nothing with them ; as the word 
Namancos in Lycidas, which long baffled the commentators. 
Hence his catalogues, unlike those of Homer and Virgil, are 
sometimes merely ornamental and misplaced. Thus the names 
of unbuilt cities come strangely forward in Adam*s vision/ 
though he has afterwards gone over the same ground with 
better effect in Paradise Regained. In this there was also a 
mixture of his pedantry. But, though he was rather too 
ostentatious of learning, the nature of his subject demanded a 
good deal of episodical ornament. And this, rather than the 
precedents he might have alleged from the Italians and others, 
Fault* In '^ perhaps the best apology for what some grave 
ParadiM critics havc ccusured, his frequent allusions to fable 
and mythology. These give much relief to the 
severity of the poem, and few readers would dispense with 
them. Less excuse can be made for some affectation of sci- 
ence which has produced hard and unpleasing lines ; but he 
had been bom in an age when more credit was gained by read- 
ing much than by writing well. The faults, however, of Para- 
dise Lost are in general less to be called faults than necessary 
adjuncts of the qualities we most admire, and idiosyncrasies 
of a mighty genius. The verse of Milton is sometimes want- 
ing in grace, and almost always in ease ; but what better can 
be said of his prose ? His foreign idioms are too frequent in 
the one ; but they predominate in the other. 

34. The slowness of Milton's advance to glory is now 
itR pxogran generally owned to have been much exaggerated : 
to fiune. y^Q might say that the reverse was neai-er the truth. 
"The sale of 1,300 copies in two years," says Johnson, "in 
opposition to so much recent enmity, and to a style of versifi- 
cation new to all and disgusting to many, was an uncommon 

i Par. LoBi, zL 886 
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example of the prevalence of genius. The demand did not 
immediately increase ; for many more readers than were sup- 
plied at first the nation did not afford. Only 3,000 were sold 
in eleven years." It would hardly, however, be said, even in 
this age, of a poem 3,000 copies of which had been sold 
in eleven years, that its success had been small; and some, 
perhaps, might doubt whether Paradise Lost, published eleven 
years since, would have met witii a greater demand. There 
is sometimes a want of congeniality in public taste which no 
power of genius will overcome. For Milton it must be said 
by every one conversant with the literature of the age that 
preceded Addison*s famous criticism, from which some have 
dated the reputation of Paradise Lost, that he took his place 
among great poets from the beginning. The fancy of Johnson, 
that few dared to praise it, and that '^ the revolution put an 
end to the secrecy of love," is without foundation : the Go- 
vernment of Charles II. was not so absurdly tyrannical ; nor 
did Dryden, the court's own poet, hesitate, in his preface to 
the State of Innocence, published soon afler Milton's death, 
to speak of its original. Paradise Lost, as ^^ undoubtedly one 
of the greatest, mast noble, and most sublime poems which 
either this age or nation has produced." 

85. The neglect which Paradise Lost never experienced 
seems to have been long the lot of Paradise Re- paradise 
gained. It was not popular with the world : it was ^^^k^^**^ 
long believed to manifest a decay of the poet's genius ; and, in 
spite of all tiiat the critics have written, it is still but the favo- 
rite of some whose predilections for the Miltonic style are 
very strong. Tiie subject is so much less capable of calling 
forth the vast powers of his mind, that we should be unfair in 
comparing it throughout with the greater poem : it has been 
called a model of the shorter epic, an action comprehending 
few characters and a brief space of time.* The love of Milton 
for dramatic dialogue, imbibed from Greece, is still more 
apparent than in Paradise Lost: the whole poem, in fact, 
may almost be accounted a drama of primal simplicity ; the 
narrative and descriptive part serving rather to diversify and 
relieve the speeches of the actors, than their speeches, as ir 
the legitimate epic, to enliven the narration. Paradise Re 
gained abounds with passages equal to any of the same nature 
in Paradise Lost ; but the argumentative tone is kept up till 

1 Todd's MUtoo, ToL T. p. 806. 
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it produces some tediousness ; and perhaps, on the whole, less 
pains have been exerted to adorn and elevate that which 
appeals to the imagination. 

36. Samson Agonistes is the latest of Milton*s poems : we 
SamsoQ see in it, perhaps more distinctly than in Paradise 
Agonistefi. Regained, the ebb of a mighty tide. An air of 
uncommon grandeur prevails throughout ; but the language is 
less poetical than in Paradise Lost: the vigor of thought 
remains, but it wants much of its ancient eloquence. Nor is 
the lyric tone well kept up by the chorus : they are too sen- 
tentious, too slow in movement, and, except by the metre, are 
not easily distinguishable from the other personages. But 
this metre is itself infelicitous ; the lines being frequently of 
a number of syllables not recognized in the usage of English 
poetry, and, destitute of rhythmical measure, fall into prose. 
Milton seems to have forgotten that the ancient chorus had a 
musical accompaniment. 

37. The style of Samson, being essentially that of Paradise 
Lost, may show us how much more the latter poem is founded 
on the Greek tragedians than on Homer. In Samson we 
have sometimes the pom^>ous tone of -ZEschylus, more frequent- 
ly the sustained majesty of Sophocles; but the religious 
solemnity of Milton's own temperament, as well as the nature 
of the subject, have given a sort of breadth, an unbroken 
severity, to the whole drama. It is perhaps not very popular 
even with the lovers of poetry'; yet, upon close compaiison, 
we should find that it deserves a higher place than many of 
its prototypes. We might search the Greek tragedies long 
for a character so powerfully conceived and maintained as 
that of Samson himself; and it is but conformable to the 
sculptural simplicity of that form of drama which Milton 
adopted, that all the rest should be kept in subordination to it. 
"It is only," Johnson says, "by a blind confidence in the repu- 
tation of Milton, that a drama can be praised in which the 
intermediate parts have neither cause nor consequence, nei- 
ther hasten nor retard the catastrophe." Such a drama is 
certainly not to be ranked with Othello and Macbeth, or even 
with the CEdipus or the Hippolytus ; but a similar criticism 
is applicable to several famous tragedies in the less artificial 
Bchool of antiquity, — to the Prometheus and the Persae of 
.^^chylus, and, if we look strictly, to not a few of the two 
other masters. 
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38. The poetical genius of Dryden came slowly to perfeo 
tion. Bom in 1631, his first short poems, or, as we j^jj^q. 
might rather say, copies of verses, were not written hu earlier 
till he approached thirty ; and though some of his p**™*- 
dramas, not indeed of the best, belong to the next period of 
his life, he had reached the age of fifty before his high rank 
as a |)oet had been confirmed by indubitable proof. Yet he 
had manifested a superiority to his immediate contemporaries : 
his Astnea Redux, on the Restoration, is well versified ; the 
lines are seldom weak ; the couplets have that pointed man- 
ner which Cowley and Denham had taught the world to 
require ; they lire harmonious, but not so varied as the style 
he aflerwards adopted. The Annus JVLrabilis, in 16G7, is 
of a liigher cast : it is not so animated as the later poetry of 
Dr}'den, because the alternate quatrain, in which he followed 
Davenant's Gondibert, is hostile to animation ; but it is not 
unfavorable to another excellence, — condensed and vigorous 
thought. Daveuant indeed and Denham may be reckoned 
the models of Dryden, so far as this can be said of a man of 
original genius, and one far superior to theirs. The distin- 
gubhing characteristic of Di-yden, it has been said by Scott, ^ 
was tlie power of reasoning, and expressing the result in 
appropriate language. This indeed was the characteristic of 
the two whom we have named ; and so far as Dryden has 
displayed it, which he eminently has done, he bears a resem- 
blance to them. But it is insufficient praise for this great 
poet. His rapidity of conception and readiness of expression 
are higher qualities. He never loiters about a single thought 
or image, never labors about the turn of a phrase. The 
impression upon our minds, that he wrote with exceeding ease, 
is irresistible ; and I do not know that we have any evidence 
U/re[)cl it. The admiration of Dryden gains upon us, if I 
may speak from my own experience, with advancing years, as 
we become more sensible of the difficulty of his style, and of 
the comparative facility of that which is merely imaginative. 

31). Dryden may be considered as a satirical, a reasoning, a 
descriptive and narrative, a lyric poet, and as a ^i^io^ 
translator. As a dramatist we must return to him and 
again. The greatest of his satires is Absalom and ^<''*****p***^- 
Achitophel, — that work in which his powers became fully 
known to the world, and which, as many think, he never sur- 
passed. The admirable fitness of the English couplet for 
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satire had never been shown before : in less skilful hands it 
had been inefiective. He does not frequently, in this poem, 
carry the sense beyond the second line, which, except when 
skilfully contrived, as it often is by himself, is apt to enfeeble 
the emphasis : his triplets are less numerous than usual, but 
energetic The spontaneous ease of expression, the rapid 
transitions, the general elasticity and movement, have never 
been excelled. It is superfluous to praise the discrimination 
and vivacity of the chief characters, especially Shaftesbury 
and Buckingham. Satire, however, is so much easier than 
panegyric, that with Ormond, Ossory, and Mulgrave he has 
not been quite so successful. In tiie second part of Absalom 
and Achitophel, written by Tate, one long passage alone is 
inserted by Dryden. It is excellent in its line of satire, but 
the line is less elevated ; the persons delineated ai*e less im- 
portant, and he has indulged more his natural proneness to 
virulent ribaldry. This fault of Dry den's writings, it is just 
to observe, belonged less to the man than to the age. No 
Hbellous invective, no coarseness of allusion, had ever been 
spared towards a private or political enemy. We read with 
nothing but disgust the satirical poetry of Cleveland, Butler, 
Oldham, and JVIarvell, or even of men whose high rank did 
not soften their style, — Rochester, Dorset, Mulgrave. In 
Dryden there was, for the first time, a poignancy of wit which 
atones for his severity, and a discretion even in his taunts, 
which made them more cutting. 

40. The Medal, which is in some measure a continuation 
Mao Fleck- of Absalom and Achitophel, since it bears wholly on 
'*°*»- Shaftesbury, is of unequal merit, and, on the whole, 

fells much below the former. In Mac Flecknoe, his satire on 
his rival Shadwell, we must allow for the inferiority of the 
subject, which could not bring out so much of Dryden's higher 
powers of mind ; but scarcely one of his poems is more perfect. 
Johnson, who admired Dryden almost as much as he could 
any one, has yet, from his proneness to critical censure, very 
much exaggerated the poet's defects. "His faults of negli- 
gence are beyond recital. Such is the unevenness of his 
compositions, that ten lines are seldom found together without 
something of which the reader is ashamed." This might be 
true, or more nearly true, of other poets of the seventeenth 
century. Ten good consecutive lines will, perhaps, nu^ly be 
found, except in Denham, Davenant, and Waller. But it 
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seems a great exaggeration as to Dryden. I would particu- 
larly instance Mac Flecknoe as a poem of about four hundred 
lines, in which no one will be condemned as weak or negli- 
gent, though three or four are rather too ribaldrous for our 
taste. There are also passages, much exceeding ten lines, in 
Absalom and Achitophel, as well as in the later works, the 
Fables, which excite in the reader none of the shame for 
the poet's carelessness with which Johnson has furnished 
him. 

41. The argumentative talents of Dryden appear, more or 
less, in the greater part of his poetry: reason in The Hind 
rhyme was his peculiar delight, to wliich he seems »Qd 

to escape from the mere excursions of fancy. And ^' 

it is remarkable that he reasons better and more closely in 
poetry than in prose. His productions more exclusively i*ea- 
soning are the Religio Laici, and the Hind and Panther. The 
latter is every way an extraordinary poem. It was written 
in the hey-day of exultation, by a recent proselyte to a winning 
side as he dreamed it to be, by one who never spared a weaker 
foe, nor repressed his triumph with a dignified moderation. 
A year was hardly to elapse before he exchanged this fulness 
of pride for an old age of disappointment and poverty. Yet 
then, too, his genius was unquenched, and even his satire was 
not less severe. 

42. The first lines in the Hind and Panther are justly 
reputed among the most musical in our language; itssingaiv 
and perhaps we observe their rhythm the better fi**>i«- 
because it does not gain much by the sense : for the allegory 
and the fable are seen, even in this commencement, to be awk- 
wardly blended. Yet notwithstanding their evident inco- 
herence, which sometimes leads to the verge of absurdity, and 
the facility they give to ridicule, I am not sure that Dryden 
was wrong in choosing this singular fiction. It was his aim to 
bring forward an old argument in as novel a style as he 
could : a dialogue between a priest and a parson would have 
made but a dull poem, even if it had contained some of the 
excellent paragraphs we read in the Hind and Panther. It 
is the grotesqueness and originality of the fable that give thb 
poem its peculiar zest, of which no reader, I conceive, is 
insensible ; and it is also by this means that Dryden has con- 
trived to relieve his reasoning by short but beautiful touches 
of description, such as the sudden stream^of light from heaven 
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which announces the victory of Sedgmoor near the end of the 
second book.^ 

43. The wit in the Hind and Panther is sharp, ready, and 
Its reason- pleasant ; the reasoning is sometimes admirably close 
^: and strong ; it is the energy of Bossuet in verse. I 
do not know that tlie main argument of the Roman Church 
could be better stated : all that has been well said for tra- 
dition and authority, all that serves to expose the inconsist- 
encies of a vacillating Protestantism, is in the Hind's mouth. 
It is such an answer as a candid man should admit to any 
doubts of Diyden*s sincerity. He who could argue as power- 
fully as the Hind may well be allowed to have thought him- 
self in the right. Yet he could not forget a few bold thoughts 
of his moi-c sceptical days ; and such is his bias to sarcasm, 
that he cannot restrain himself from reflections on kings and 
priests when he is most contending for them.''* 

44. The Fables of Dryden, or stones modernized fix)ni 

Boccaccio and Chaucer, are at this day probably the 
most read and the most popular of Dryden's poems. 
They contain passages of so much more impressive beauty, and 
are altogether so far more adapted to general sympathy, than 
those we have mentioned, that I should not hesitate to 
concur in this judgment. Yet Johnson's accusation of negli- 
gence is better supported by these than by the earlier poems. 
Whether it were that age and misfortune, though they had not 
impaired the poet's vigor, had rendered its continual exertion 
more wearisome, or, as is perhaps the better supposition, 
he reckoned an easy style, sustained above prose, in some 
places, rather by metre than expression, more fitted to narra- 
tion, we find much which might appear slovenly to critics of 
Johnson's temper. The latter seems, in fact, to have con- 
ceived, like Milton, a theory, that good writing, at least in 
verse, is never either to follow the change of fashion, or to 
sink into familiar phrase; and that any deviation from this 
rigor should be branded as low and colloquial. But Dryden 
w^rote on a different plan. He thought, like Ariosto, and 
like Chaucer himself, whom he had to improve, that a story, 

1 [I am indebted to a distlnffuiAhed The prieet continues what the none be- 
friend for the explanation of thu line, gan, 

which I had miHundentood. — 1868.] And thoa the child Impoees on tiM 

s *^ By education moet hare been misled ; man.'' — Part iii. 

So they beliere becauae they so were " Call you thi« backing of yonr friendi ? " 

bred. his new alliea might have Mid 
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especially when not heroic, should be told in easy and flowing 
language, without too much difference from that of prose ; rely- 
ing on his harmony, his occasional inversions, and his concealed 
skill in the choice of words^ for i^s effect on the reader. He 
found also a tone of popular idiom, not perhaps old English 
idiom, but such as had crept into society, current among his 
contemporaries ; and though this has in many cases now be- 
come insufferably vulgar, and in others looks like affectation, 
we should make some allowance for the times in condemning 
it This last blemish, however, is not much imputable to the 
Fables. Their beauties are innumerable ; yet few are very 
well chosen : some, as Guiscard and Sigismuuda, he has injured 
through coarseness of mind, which neither years nor religion 
had purified ; and we want in all the power over emotion, the 
charm of sympathy, the skilful arrangement and selection of 
circumstance, which narrative poetry claims as its highest 
graces. 

45. Dryden's fame as a lyric poet depends a very little on 
his Ode on Mrs. Killigrew's death, but almost entire- mgo^ieB: 
ly on that for St Cecilia's Day, commonly called Aiexand«rt 
Alexander's Feast The former, which is much 
praised by Johnson, has a few fine lines, mingled with a far 
greater number ill conceived and ill expressed: the whole 
composition has that spirit which Dryden hardly ever wanted 
but it is too faulty for high praise. The latter used to pass 
for the best work of Di-yden, and the best ode in the language. 
Many would now agree with me, that it is neither one nor the 
other, and that it was rather overrated during a period when 
criticism was not at a high point. Its beauties, indeed, arei 
undeniable ; it has the raciness, the rapidity, the mastery of 
language, which belong to Dryden ; the transitions are ani- 
mated, the contrasts effective. But few lines are highly poeti- 
cal, and some sink to the level of a common drinking song. 
It has the defects as well as the merits of that poetry which 
is written for musical accompaniment 

46. Of Dryden as a transLitor, it b needless to say much. 
In some instances, as in an ode of Horace, he has j^^^ ^^^^^ 
done extremely well ; but his Virgil is, in my ap- »*tJon ot 
prehension, the least successful of his chief works. 

Lines of consummate excellence are frequently shot, like 
threads of gold, through the web ; but the geuend texture is 
of an ordinary material. Dryden was little fitted for a trans- 
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lator of Virgil : his mind was more rapid and vehement than 
that of his original, but by far less elegant and judicious. 
This translation seems to have been made in haste : it is more 
negligent than any of his own poetry ; and the style is often 
almost studiously, and, as it wei*e, spitefully vulgar. 

47. The supremacy of Dryden from the death of Milton in 
Decline of 1674 to his own in 1700 was not only unapproached 
poetry by any English poet, but he held almost a complete 
Re«tor»- monopoly of English poetry. This latter period of 
**®°- the seventeenth century, setting aside these two 

great names, is one remarkably sterile in poetical genius. 
Under the first Stuarts, men of warm imagination and sensi- 
bility, though with deficient taste and little command of lan- 
guage, had done some honor to our literature : though once 
neglected, they have come forward again in pubhc esteem ; 
and, if not very extensiv(3ly read, have been valued by men of 
kindred minds full as much as they deserve. The versifiers 
of Charles II. and William's days have experienced the oppo- 
site fate : popular for a time, and long so far known, at least 
by name, as to have entered rather largely into collections of 
poetry, they are now held in no regard, nor do they claim 
much favor from just criticism. Their object in general was 
to write like men of tlie world, — with ease, wit, sense, and 
spirit, but dreading any soaring of fancy, any ardor of moral 
emotion, as the probable source of ridicule in their readers. 
Nothing quenches the flame of poetry more than this fear of 
the prosaic multitude, — unless it is the community of habits 
with this very multitude, a life such as these poets generally 
led, of taverns and brothels, or, what came nmch to the same, 
of the court. We cannot say of Dryden, that " he bears no 
traces of those sable streams ; " they sully too much the 
plumage of that stately swan : but his indomitable genius car- 
ries him upwards to a purer empyrean. The rest are just 
distinguishable from one another, not by any high gifts of the 
muse, but by degrees of spirit, of ease, of poignancy, of skill * 
and harmony in versification, of good sense and acuteness. 
They may easily be disposed of. Cleveland is sometimes 
humorous, but succeeds only in the lightest kinds of poetry. 
Some minor Marvell wrote sometimes with more taste and feeling 
poets enu- than was usual ; but his satires are ctoss and stupid. 
Oldham, far superior in this respect, ranks perhaps 
next to Dryden : he is spirited and pointed ; but his versifica- 
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tion 18 too negligent, and his subjects temporary. Roscom 
mon, one of the best for harmony and correctness of language, 
has little vigor, but he never offends ; and Pope has justly 
praised his ** unspotted bays.'' Mulgrave affects ease and 
spirit; but his Essay on Satire belies the supposition that 
Dryden had any share in it. Rochester, endowed by nature 
with more considerable and varied genius, might have raised 
himself to a higher place than he holds. Of Otway, Duke, 
and several more, it is not worth while to give any character. 
The Revolution did notliing for poetry. William's reign, 
always excepting Dryden, is our nadir in works of imagina- 
tion. Then came Blackmore with his epic poems of Prince 
Arthur and King Artliur, and Pomfret with his Choice, both 
popular in their own age, and both intolerable, by their frigid 
and tame monotony, in the next The lighter poetry, mean- 
time, of song and epigram, did not sink along with the serious : 
the state of society was much less adverse to it Rochester, 
Dorset, and some more whose names are unknown or not 
easily traced, do credit to the Caroline period. 

48. In the year 1 699, a poem was published. Garth's Dis- 
pensary, which deserves attention, not so much for its own 
merit, though it comes nearest to Drj'den, at whatever inter- 
val, as from its indicating a transitional state in our vei'siii- 
cation. The general structure of the couplet through the 
seventeenth century may be called abnormous : the sense is 
not only often carried beyond the second line, which the 
French avoid, but the second line of one couplet and the first 
of the next are not seldom united in a single sentence or a 
portion of one ; so that the two, though not rhyming, must be 
read as a couplet The former, when as dexterously managed 
as it was by Dryden, adds much to the beauty of the general 
versification ; but the latter, a sort of adultery of the lines 
already wedded to other companions at rhyme's altar, can 
scarcely ever be pleasing, unless it be in narrative poetry, 
where it may bring the sound nearer to prose. A tendency, 
however, to the French rule, of constantly terminating the 
sense with the couplet, will be perceived to have increased 
from the Restoration. Roscommon seldom deviates from it ; 
and, in long passages of Dryden himself, there will hardly be 
found an exception. But perhaps it had not been so uniform 
in any former production &* in the Dispensary. The versifi- 
cation of this once-famous mock-heix)ic poem is smooth anc' 
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regular, but not forcible ; the language clear and neat ; the 
parodies and allusions happj. Many lines are excellent in 
the way of pointed application ; and some are remembered and 
quoted, where few call to mind the author. It has been 
remarked, that Garth enlarged and altered the Dispensary in 
almost every edition ; and, what is more uncommon, that every 
alteration was for the better. This poem may be called an 
imitation of the Lutrin, inasmuch as, but for the Lutrin, it 
might probably not have been written ; and there are even 
particular resemblances. The subject, which is a quarrel 
between the physicians and apothecaries of London, may vie 
with that of Boileau in want of general interest ; yet it seems 
to aiFord more diversity to the satirical poet. Garth, as has 
been observed, is a link of transition between the style and 
turn of poetry under Charles and William, and that we find 
in Addison, Prior, Tickell, and Pope, during the rei^ of 
Anne. 



Sect. IV. — On Latin Poetry. 

49. The Jesuits were not unmindful of the credit their 

Latin poets Latin vcrscs had done them in periods more favora- 

of Italy. \y\Q to that exercise of taste than the present. Even 

in Italy, which had ceased to be a very genial soil, one of 

^^ their number, Ceva, may deserve mention. His 

Jesus Puer is a long poem, not inelegantly written, 
but rather singular in some of its descriptions, where the poet 
has been more solicitous to adorn his subject than attentive to 
its proper character ; and the same objection might be made 
to some of its episodes. Ceva wrote also a philosophical poem, 
extolled by Comiani, but which has not fallen into my hands.^ 
Averani, a Florentine of various erudition, Cappellari. Stroz- 
zi, author of a poem on chocolate, and several others, both 
within the order of Loyola and without it, cultivated Latin 
poetry with some success.* But, though some might be supe- 
Serjeardi "^'* ^ pocts, none were more remarkable or famous 

than Sergardi, best known by some biting satires 
under the name of Q. Sectanus, which he levelled at liis per- 

> Corniaoi, Till. 214; Salfl, sir. 257. 

> Bibl. Chobie, rol. zxU. ; Salfi, zir. 238, «l poti. 
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8onal enemy, Gravina. The reputation, indeed, of Gravina 
with posterity has not been affected by such libels ; but they 
are not wanting either in poignancy and spirit, or in a com- 
mand of Latin phrase.^ 

50. The superiority of France in Latin verse was no longer 
contested by Holland or Grermany. Several poets ofFnnM: 
of real merit belong to this period. The first in Q«»*i^*- 
time was Claude Quillet, who, in his Callipsedia, bears the 
Latinized name of Leti. This is written with much elegance 
of style and a very harmonious vei-sification. No writer has 
a more Virgilian cadence. Though inferior to Sammartha- 
nus, he may be reckoned high among the French poets. He 
has been reproached with too open an exposition of some 
parts of his subject ; which applies only to the second book. 

51. The Latin poems of Menage are not unpleasing: he 
has indeed no gi*eat fii*c or originality ; but the har- 
monious couplets glide over the ear, and the mind is 
pleased to recognize the tessellated fragments of Ovid and 
Tibullus. His affected passion for Mademoiselle Lavergne, 
and lamentations about her cruelty, ajre ludicrous enough, 
when we consider the character of the man, as Vadius in the 
Femmes Savantes of Moliere. They are perfect models of 
want of truth ; but it is a want of truth to nature, not to the 
conventional forms of modem Latin verse. 

52. A far superior performance is the poem on gardens by 
the Jesuit R6n6 Rapin. For skill in varying and lupinon 
adorning his subject, for a truly Virgilian spirit in 8»«i«n«- 
expression, for the exclusion of feeble, prosaic, or awkward 
lines, he may perhaps be equal to any poet, to Sammarthanus, 
or to Sannazarius himself. His cadences are generally very 
gratifying to the ear ; and, in this respect, he is much above 
Vida.'' But his subject, or his genius, has prevented him 
from rising very high : he is the poet of gardens ; and what 

> Sttlfl, xir. 290 ; ComiAnl, TiU. 280. Ii mlhi oonttngat Teetro d« manere nuniu, 

* Aa th« poem of Rapin is not in the Unde lacri quando TeUnt sua tempurm 

liandfl of erei^ one who haa taate for Latin ratea, 

poetry, I will cite aa a specimen the in- Ipse et amem meritam oapiti imposuiase 

troduetion. to the second book : — coronam. 

" He nemora atqoe omnis nemonun pnl- ^•™ ■• ••n****** Iktmdosa fla r n mln a qoer 

It s^tia ui^nndAm UiA Amdanda per !«»»*«»«>*. pteuduntqne eomis nsmonalte 

hortom cornacls. 

IsTltant; hortia nam d floraitlbiu nm- IP~ "»*f* ^^ ftemitu, aasensnqoe se- 

bxtt «ando 

4Mberit nttqno deerit sua gimtia nurl. B totis i^ansiun rseponsat GalUa sIItIs. 

Voa grandee lad et dlriT aspirate o^ Nee me delnde sno tensat clamore Clthsa- 

neott; 
VOL. IT. 16 
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gardens are to nature, that is he to mightier poets. There is 
also too monotonous a repetition of nearly the same images, 
as in his long enumeration of flowers in the first book : the 
descriptions are separately good, and great artifice is shown 
in varying them ; but the variety could not be sufficient to 
remove the general sameness that belongs to an horticultural 
catalogue. Rapin was a great admirer of box and all topiary 
works, or trees cut into artificial forms. 

53. The first book of the Gardens of Rapin is on flowers, 
the second on trees, the third on waters, and the fourth on 
fruits. The poem is of about 3,000 lines, sustained with 
equable dignity. All kinds of graceful associations are min- 
gled with the description of his flowers, in the fanciful style 
of Ovid and Darwin : the violet is Ian this, who lurked in val- 
leys to shun the love of Apollo, and stained her face with 
purple to preserve her chastity ; the rose is Rhodanthe, proud 
of her beauty, and worshipped by the people in the place of 
Diana, but changed by the indignant Apollo to a tree ; while 
the populace, who had adored her, are converted into her 
thorns; and her chief lovers, into snails and butterflies. A 
tendency to conceit is perceived in Rapin, as in the two poets 
to whom we have just compared him. Thus, in some pretty 
lines, he supposes Nature to have "tried her 'prentice hand" 
in making a convolvulus before she ventured upon a lily.^ 

54. In Rapin there will generally be remarked a certain 
redundancy, which fastidious critics might call tautology of 
expression. But this is not uncommon in Virgil, The Greor- 
gics have rarely been more happily imitated, especially in 
their didactic parts, than by Rapin in the Gardens: but he 
has not the high flights of his prototype ; his digressions are 
short, and belong closely to the subject ; we have no plague, 
no civil war, no Eurydice. ' If he praises Louis XIV., it is 
more as the founder of the Garden of Versailles than as the 
conqueror of Flanders ; though his concluding lines emulate, 

Maenalaqne Areadicis toties Itutrata dea> One or two words In them lines are nol 

bus, strictly correct ; but they are blj^ilj Ttr* 

Kon Dodonaei saltus, silTseque Molorchi, gilian, both in manner and riiythm. 

Aut nigris lat* ilicibus nwnproM Caly dne, i u gt tu rumpis humum, et mnlto te flon 

StquoscarminibuscelebraTit&bulalncoe: proftindis 

Una meos cantus tellus jam Franca more- q^i rfgu^a Inter serpis, conrolTule, Talks ; 

- ^Y'i ^...^ ^ , ^ ^ -«_* Dulce rudimentum meditantls llUa qnoD- 

Qnse tot nobilibus passim Isetlssima sUvis, (^mn 

Oonspicienda sui lat^ minuiula ruris Natune, com sese opera ad mijom pan- 

Ostendit, lucisque solum commendat amoe- nt." 

nig." 
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with no unworthy spirit, those of the last Greorgic* It may 
be added, that some French critics have thought the famous 
poem of Delille on the same subject inferior to that of Rapin. 

55. Santeul (or Santolius) has been reckoned one of the 
best Latin poets whom France ever produced. He a^^-. 
began by celebrating the victories of Louis and the 
virtues of contemporary heroes. A nobleness of thought and 
a splendor of language distinguish the poetry of Santeul, who 
furnished many inscriptions for public monuments. The 
hymns which he afterwards wrote for the breviary of the 
Church of Paris have been still more admired; and, at the 
request of others, he enlarged his collection of sacred verse. 
But I have not read the poetry of Santeul, and give only the 
testimony of French critics.* 

5G. England might justly boast, in the earlier part of the 
century, her Milton ; nay, I do not know, that with j^,^„ 
the exception of a well-known and very pleasing g^tryio 
poem, though perhaps hardly of classical simplicity, ***" ' 
by Cowley on himself, — Epitaphium Vivi Auctoris, — we can 
produce any thing equally good in this period. The Latin 
verse of Barrow is forcible and full of mind, but not sufficient- 
ly redolent of antiquity.' Yet versification became, about the 
time of the Restoration, if not the distinctive study, at least 
the favorite exercise, of the University of Oxford. The col- 
lection entitled Musse Anglicanas, published near the end of 
the century, contains little from any other quarter. Many 
of these poems relate to the political themes of the day, and 
eulogize the reigning king, — Charles, James, or William; 
others are on philosophical subjects, which they endeavor to 
decorate with classical phrase. Their character does not, on 
the whole, pass mediocrity: they are often incorrect and 
somewhat turgid, but occasionally display a certain felicity in 
adapting ancient lines to their subject, and some liveliness of 
invention. The golden age of Latin verse in England w&h 
yet to come. 

* ** Hieo ma^l lostetensTMtigU HoimBf*- • Thie fbllowlng stanaui on an eninf eoii 
ronto, tclenoe will safBci«nUj prore this : — 

Kt mu peV popaloa l>U dura Inn ToUmtM ^««««« •"•'». InTmUdiBpjlmi 

B^^iBkp. UaimnU.. AttaOwlt, nfbnmtii. Maetam," ftu. 
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CHAPTER VL 



mSIKHlT OF DRAMATIC LITBRATUBB fBOM 168a TO 1700. 



Section I. 

Badn« — Minor frenoh TngedlaoB — MoU^re^Regmud, And other Comio WiftoL 

1. Few tragedies or dramatic works of any kind are now 
Italian and recorded by historians of Italian literature: those 
Spanish of Dclfino, aflcrwards Patriarch of Aquileia, which 

are esteemed among the best, were possibly written 
before the middle of the century, and were not published till 
after its termination. The Corradino of Caraccio, in 1694, 
was also valued at the time.^ Nor can Spain arrest us 
longer : the school of Calderon in national comedy extended 
no doubt beyond the death of Philip IV. in 1665, and many 
of his own religious pieces are of as late a date : nor were 
names wholly wanting, which are said to merit remembrance, 
in the feeble reign of Charles II. ; but they must be left for 
such as make a particular study of Spanish literature.' We 
are called to a nobler stage. 

2. Comeille belongs in his glory to the earlier period of 
Racine's *^*® ccntury ; though his inferior tragedies, more 
fiwt numerous than the better, would fall within the 
*"**"** later. Fontenelle, indeed, as a devoted admirer, 
attributes considerable merit to those which the general voice 
both of critics and of the public had condemned.' Meantime, 
another luminary arose on the opposite side of the horizon. 
The first tragedy of Jean Racine, Les Freres Ennemis, was 

1 Walker*! Memoir on Italian Tngtdj^ de Fontenelle, iii. 111. St. Snemond also 

p. 201 ;- Salfi, zii. 67. despised the Freneh public for not admir- 

* Bonterwelc. Ing Uie Sophonlsbe of Comeille, whieh 1m 

• Hiit.daTh«it«»f(Biiqnlt, in <laTrM had made too Bomaa te thair tMto. 
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represented in 1664, when he was twenty-five years of age 
It is so far below his great works as to be scarcely mentioned, 
yet does not want indications of the genius they were to dis- 
play. Alexandre, in 1665, raised the young poet to more 
distinction. It is said that he showed this tragedy to Cor- 
neille, who praised his versification, but advised liim to avoid 
a path which he was not fitted to tread. It is acknowledged 
by the advocates of Racine, that the characters are feebly 
drawn, and that the conqueror of Asia sinks to the level of a 
hero in one of those romances of gallantry which had vitiated 
the taste of France. 

3. The glory of Racine commenced with the representation 
of his Andromaque in 1 667, which was not printed Andro- 
till the end of the following year. He was now at ™*<i"«- 
once compared with Comeille, and the scales long continued 
to oscillate. Criticism, satire, epigrams, were unsparingly 
launched against the rising poet. But his rival pursued the 
worst policy by obstinately writing bad tragedies. The public 
naturally compare the present witli the present, and forget the 
past When he gave them Pertharite, they were dispensed 
from looking back to Cinna. It is acknowledged even by 
Fontenelle, that, during the height of Racine's fame, the 
world placed him at least on an equality with his predecessor ; 
a decision from which that critic, the relation and friend of 
Comeille, appeals to what he takes to be the verdict of a later 
age. 

4. The Andromaque was sufficient to show, that Racine had 
more skill in the management of a plot, in the display of 
emotion, in power over the sympathy of the spectator, at 
least where the gentler feelings are concerned, in beauty and 
grace of style, in all except nobleness of character, strength 
of thought, and impetuosity of language. He took his fable 
from £uripides, but changed it according to the requisitions 
of the French theatre and of French manners. Some of 
these changes are for the better, as the substitution of Asty 
anax for an unknown Molossus of the Greek tragedian, 
the supposed son of Andromache by Pyrrhus. **Most of 
those," says Racine liimself very justly, " who have heard 
of Andromache, know her only as the widow of Hector and 
the mother of Astyanax. They cannot reconcile themselves 
to her loving another husband and another son." And he has 
finely improved this happy idea of preserving Astyanax, by 
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making the Greeks, jealous of his name, send an embassy 
by Orestes to demand his life ; at once deepening the interest 
and developing the plot. 

5. The female characters, Andromache and Hermione, are 
drawn with all Racine's delicate perception of ideal beauty : 
the one, indeed, prepared for his hand by those great masters 
in whose school he had disciplined his own gifts of nature, — 
Homer, Euripides, Virgil ; the other more original and more 
full of dramatic effect. It was, as we are told, the fine acting 
of Mademoiselle de Champmele in this part, generally reck- 
oned one of the most difficult on the French stage, which 
secured the success of the play. Racine, after the first repre- 
sentation, threw himself at her feet in a transport of grati- 
tude, which was soon changed to love. It is more easy to 
censure some of the otlier characters. Pyrrhus is bold, 
haughty, passionate, the true son of Achilles, except where 
he appears as the lover of Andromache. It is inconceivable 
and truly ridiculous, that a Greek of the heroic age, and such 
a Greek as Pyrrhus is represented by those whose imagina- 
tion has given him existence, should feel the respectful passion 
towards his captive which we might reasonably expect in the 
romances of chivalry, or should express it in the tone of 
conventional gallantry that suited the court of Versailles. 
But Orestes is far worse : love-mad, and yet talking in gallant 
conceits, cold and polite, he discredits the poet, the tragedy, 
and the son of Agamemnon himself. It is better to kill one's 
mother than to utter such trash. In hinting that the previous 
madness of Orestes was for the love of Hermione, Racine 
has presumed too much on the ignorance, and too much on 
the bad taste, of his audience. But far moi*e injudicious 
is his fantastic remorse and the supposed vision of the Furies 
in the last scene. It is astonishing that Racine should have 
challenged comparison with one of the most celebrated scenes 
of Euripides in circumstances that deprived him of the pos- 
sibility of rendering his own effective. For the style of the 
Andromaque, it abounds with grace and beauty; but there 
are, to my apprehension, more insipid and feeble lines, and a 
more effeminate tone, than in his later tragedies. 

6. Britannicus appeared in 1 669 ; and, in this admirable' 
Bxitaiini. P^^Ji Racinc first showed that he did not depend ou 
***** the tone of gallantry usual among his courtly hear- 
ers, nor on the languid sympathies that it excites. Terror 
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and pity, the twin-spirits of tragedy, to whom Aristotle has 
assigned the great moral ofRce of purifying the passions, are 
called forth in their shadowy forms to sustain the consummate 
beauties of his diction. His subject was original and happy ; 
with that historic truth which usage required, and that poeti- 
cal probability which fills up the outline of historic truth 
without disguising it. What can be more entirely dramatic, 
what more terrible in the sense that Aristotle means (that is, 
the spectator's sympathy with the dangers of the innocent), 
than the absolute mtister of the world, like the veiled prophet 
of Kliorasan, throwing off the appearances of virtue, and 
standing out at once in the maturity of enormous guilt ? A 
presaging gloom, like that which other poets have sought bj 
the hackneyed artifices of suj^rstition, hangs over the scenes 
of this tragedy, and deepens at its close. We sympathize 
by turns with the guilty alarms of Agrippina, the virtuous 
consternation of Burrhus, the virgin modesty of Junia, the 
unsuspecting ingenuousness of Britannicus. Few tragedies 
on the French stage, or indeed on any stage, save those of 
Shakspeare, display so great a variety of conti-asted charac- 
ters. None, indeed, are ineffective, exce[)t the confidante of 
Agrippina; for Narcissus is very far from being the mere 
confidant of Nero: he is, as in history, his preceptor in 
crime; and his cold villany is well contrasted with the fierce 
passion of the despot. The criticisms of Fontenelle and 
others on small incidents in the plot, such as the concealment 
of Nero behind a curtain that he may hear the dialogue 
between Junia and Britannicus, which is certainly more fit 
for comedy,^ ought not to weigh against such excellence as we 
find in all the more essential requisites of a tragic drama. 
Racine had much improved his language since Andromaque ; 
the conventional phraseology about flames and fine eyes, 
though not wholly relinquished, is less frequent ; and if he 
has not here reached, as he never did, the peculiar impetuosity 
of Comeille, nor given to his Romans the grandeur of his 
predecessor's conception, he is full of lines wherein, as every 
word is effective, there can hardly be any deficiency of vigor. 
It is the vigor indeed of Virgil, not of Lucan. 

7. In one passage, Racine has, I think, excelled Shak 
speare. They have l)oth taken the same idea from Plutarch. 
The lines of Shakspi^are are in Antony and Cleopatra : — 

> It is, how«T«r, taken from Tadtog. 
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** Thy demoQf that's the spirit that keeps thee, is 
Noble, courageous, high, unmatchable, 
Where Ciesar's is not ; but, near him, thy angel 
Becomes a fear, as being overpowered." 

These are, to my apprehension, not very forcible, and obscure 
even to those who know, what many do not, that by " a fear " 
he meant a common goblin, a supernatural being of a more 
plebeian rank than a demon or angel. The single verse of 
Racine is magnificent: — 

** Mon ginie €tonn€ tremble derant le sien." 

8. Berenice, the next tragedy of Racine, is a surprising 
g^^^j^ proof of what can be done by a great master ; but it 

must be admitted that it wants many of the essential 
qualities that are required in the drama. It might almost 
be compai'ed with Timon of Athens, by the absence of fable 
and movement. For nobleness and delicacy of sentiment, 
for grace of style, it deserves every praise; but is rather 
tedious in the closet, and must be far more so on the stage. 
This is the only tragedy of Racine, unless perhaps we except 
Athalie, in which the story presents an evident moral ; but no 
poet is more uniformly moral in his sentiments. Comeille, 
to whom the want of dramatic fable was never any great ob- 
jection, attempted the subject of Berenice about the same 
time with far inferior success. It required what he could not 
give, — the picture of two hearts struggling against a noble 
and a blameless love. 

9. It was unfortunate for Racine, that he did not more fre- 
P^^^^^^ quently break through the prejudices of the French 

theatre in favor of classical subjects. A field was 
open of almost boundless extent, — the mediaeval history of 
Europe, and especially of France herself. His predecessor 
had been too successful in the Cid to leave it doubtful 
whether an audience would approve such an innovation at the 
hands of a favored tragedian. Racine, however, did not ven- 
ture on a step, which, in the next century, Voltaire turned so 
much to account, and which made the fortune of some inferior 
tragedies. But considering the disUmce of place equivalent, 
fi)r the ends of the drama, to that of time, he founded on an 
event in the Turkish history, not more than thirty years old, 
his next tragedy, that of Bajazet The greater part indeed 
of the fable is due to his own invention. Bajazet is reckoned 
to hmi below most of his other tragedies in beauty of style : 
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but the foble is well connected; there is a great deal of 
movement; and an unintermitting interest is sustained by 
Bajazet and Atalide, two of the noblest characters that Ra- 
cine has drawn. Atalide has not the ingenuous simplicity of 
Junie, but displa3rs a more dramatic flow of sentiment, and not 
less dignity or tenderness of soul. The character of Rox- 
aue is conceived with truth and spirit ; nor is the resemblance 
some have found in it to that of Hermione greater than be- 
longs to forms of the same type. Acomat, the vizier, is more 
a favorite with the French critics ; but, in such parts, Racine 
does not rise to the level of Comeille. No poet is less ex- 
posed to the imputation of bombastic exaggeration : yet, in 
the two lines with which Acomat concludes the fourth act, 
there is at least an approach to burlesque ; and one can 
hardly say that they would have been out of place in Tom 
Thumb : — 

*' Monrom, mol, eber Osmin, oomme on Tiiir, et tolf 
Comme 1« IkTori d'un homme tel qu« moi." 

10. The next tragedy was Mithridate ; and, in this, Racine 
has been thought to have wrestled against Corneille 

on his own ground, the display of the unconquerable *" 

mind of a hero. We find in the part of Mithridate a great 
depth of thought, in compressed and energetic language. 
But, unlike the masculine characters of Corneille, he is not 
merely sententious. Racine introduces no one for the sake of 
the speeches he has to utter. In Mithridates he took what 
history has delivered to us, blending with it no improbable 
fiction according to the manners of the East. His love for 
Monime has nothing in it extraordinary, or unlike what 
we might expect from the king of Pontus ; it is a fierce, a 
jealous, a vindictive love: the necessities of the French 
language alone, and the usages of the French theatre, could 
make it appear feeble. His two sons are naturally less effect- 
ive; but the loveliness of Mom'me 3rields to no female cha- 
racter of Racine. There is something not quite satisfactory 
in the stratagems which Mithridates employs to draw from 
her a confession of her love for his son. They are not un- 
congenial to the historic character, but, according to our 
chivalrous standard of heroism, seem derogatory to the poeti- 
cal. 

11. Iphig6nie followed in 1674. In this, Racine had again 
to contend with Euripides in one of his most celebrated tra 
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gedies. He had even, in the character of Achilles, to con- 
tend, not with Homer himself, yet with the Homeric 
^ ' associations familiar to every classical scholar. The 
love, in fact, of Achilles, and his politeness towards Clytem- 
nestra, are not exempt from a tone of gallantry a little repug- 
nant to our conception of his manners. Yet the Achilles of 
Homer is neither incapable of love nor of courtesy, so that 
there is no essential repugnance to his character. That of 
Iphigenia in Euripides has been censured by Aristotle as in- 
consistent ; her extreme distress at the first prospect of death 
being followed by an unusual display of courage. Hurd has 
taken upon him the defence of the Greek tragedian, and 
observes, after Brumoy, that the Iphigenia of Racine, being 
modelled rather according to the comment of Aristotle than 
the example of Euripides, is so much the worse.^ But his 
apology is too subtle, and i*equires too long reflection, for 
the ordinary spectator ; and, though Shakspeare might have 
managed the transition of feeling with some of his wonder- 
ful knowledge of human nature, it is certainly presented too 
crudely by Euripides, and much in the style which I have 
elsewhere observed to be too usual with our old dramatists. 
The Iphigenia of Racine is not a character, like those of 
Shakspeare, and of him, perhaps, alone, which nothing less 
than intense meditation can develop to the reader, but one 
which a good actress might compass, and a common spectator 
understand. Racine, like most other tragedians, wrote for 
the stage : Shakspeare aimed at a point beyond it, and some- 
times too much lost sight of what it required. 

12. Several critics have censured the part of Eriphile. 
Yet Fontenelle, prejudiced as he was against Racine, admits 
that it is necessary for the catastrophe ; though he cavils, I 
think, against her appearance in the earlier part of the play, 
laying down a rule, by which our own tragedians would not 
have chosen to be tried, and which seems far too rigid, that 
the necessity of the secondary characters should be perceived 
from their first appearance.' The question for Racine was, in 
what manner he should manage the catastrophe. The fabik- 
hits truthy the actual sacrifice of Iphigenia, was so revolting 
to the mind, that even Euripides thought himself obliged to 
depart from it. But this he effected by a contrivance impub 

1 Hurd's Oommentary on Honce, toI. t. * R^flexionn sur la Poetiqu* ; CBanvt dt 
p. 116 Vontenellt, toI. iU. p. 14Si, 
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sible on the French stage, and which would have changed 
Racine's tragedy to a common melodrame. It appears to me 
that he very happily substituted the character of Eriphile, 
who, as Fontenelle well says, is the hind of the fable ; and 
whose impetuous and somewhat disorderly passions both fur- 
nish a contrast to the ideal nobleness of Iphigenia throughout 
the tragedy, and reconcile us to her own fate at the close. 

13. Once more, in Ph6dre, did the great disciple of Euri- 
pides attempt to surpass his master. In both tra- pwx^^ 
gedies, the character of Phcedra herself throws into 

shade all the others; but with this important difference, that in 
Euripides her death occurs about the middle of the piece, 
while she continues in Racine till the conclusion. The French 
poet has borrowed much from the Greek, more, perhaps, than 
in any former drama, but has surely heightened the interest, 
and produced a more splendid work of genius. I have never 
read the particular criticism in which Schlegel has endeavored 
to elevate the Hippolytus above the Ph6dre. Many, even 
among French critics, have objected to the love of Hip- 
polytus for Aricia, by which Racine has deviated fix>m the 
older mythological tradition, though not without the authority 
of Virgil. But we are hardly tied to all the circumstance 
of fable ; and the cold young huntsman loses nothing in the 
eyes of a modem reader by a virtuous attachment. This 
tragedy is said to be more open to verbal criticbm than the 
Iphigenie ; but in poetical beauty I do not know that I^cine 
has ever surpassed it. The description of the death of Hip- 
polytus is, perhaps, his masterpiece. It is true, that, according 
to the practice of our own stage, long descriptions, especially 
in elaborate language, are out of use ; but it is not, at least, 
for the advocates of Euripides to blame them. 

14. The Ph6dre was represented in 1677 ; and, after this, 
its illustrious author seemed to renounce the stace. 

His increasing attachment to the Jansenists made it 
almost impossible, with any consistency, to promote an amuse- 
ment which they anathematized. But he was induced, after 
many years, in 1689, by Madame de Maintenon, to write 
Esther for the purpose of representation by the young ladies 
whose education she protected at St. Cyr. Esther, though 
very much praised for beauty of language, is admitted to pos- 
sess little merit as a drama. Much, indeed, could not be 
expected in the circumstances. It was acted at St. Cyr: 
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Louis applauded, and it is said that the Prince de Cond6 
wept. The greatest praise of Esther is, that it encouraged its 
. author to write Athalie. Once more restored to 
dramatic conceptions, his genius revived from sleep 
with no loss of the vigor of yesterday. He was even more in 
Athalie than in Iphigenie and Britannicus. This great 
work, published in 1691, with a royal prohibition to represent 
it on any theatre, stands, by general consent, at the head of all 
the ti^agedies of Racine, for the grandeur, simplicity, and 
interest of the fable ; for dramatic terror ; for theatrical effect ; 
for clear and judicious management; for bold and forcible, 
rather than subtle, delmeation of character ; for sublime senti- 
ment and imagery. It equals, if it does not, as I should 
incline to think, surpass, all the rest in the perfection of style ; 
and is far more free from every defect, especially from feeble 
politeness and gallantry, which of course the subject could not 
admit. It has been said that he himself gave the preference 
to Phedre; but it is more extraordinary that not only his 
enemies, of whom there were many, but the public itself, was 
for some years incapable of discovering the merit of Athalie. 
Boileau declared it to be a masterpiece ; and one can only be 
astonished that any could have thought differently from Boi- 
leau. It doubtless gained much in general esteem when it 
came to be represented by good actors ; for no tragedy in the 
French language is more peculiarly fitted for the stage. 

15. The chorus, which he had previously introduced in 
Esther, was a very bold innovation (for the revival of what 
is forgotten must always be classed as innovation) ; and it re- 
quired all the skill of Racine to prevent its appearing in our 
eyes an impertinent excrescence. But though we do not, 
perhaps, wholly reconcile ourselves to some of the songs, 
which too much suggest, by association, the Italian opera, the 
chorus of Athalie enhances the interest as well as the splendor 
of the tragedy. It was, indeed, more full of action and scenic 
pomp than any he had written, and probably than any 
other which up to that time had been represented in France. 
The part of Athalie predominates, but not so as to eclipse the 
rest. The high-priest Joad is drawn with a stem zeal, admi- 
rably dramatic and without which the idolatrous queen would 
have trampled down all before her during the conduct of the 
fable, whatever justice might have ensued at the last. We 
feel tills want of an adequate resistance to triumphant crime 
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in the Rodogune of Coraeille. No character appears super- 
fluous or feeble : while the plot has all the simplicity of the 
Greek stage, it has all the movement and continual excitation 
of the modem. 

16. The female characters of Racine are of the greatest 
beauty : they have the ideal grace and harmony of Rj^ine'n 
ancient sculpture, and bear somewhat of the same female 
analogy to those of Shakspeare which that art does ****"*^'*^ 
to painting. Andromache, Monimia, Iphigenia, we jnay add 
Junia, have a dignity and faultlessness neither unnatural nor 
insipid, because they are only the ennobling and purifying of 
human passions. They are the forms of possible excellence, 
not from individual models, nor likely, perhaps, to delight 
every 4«ader, for the same reason that more eyes are pleased by 
Titian than by Rafiaelle. But it is a very narrow criticism 
which excludes either school from our admiration, which dis- 
parages Racine out of idolatry of Shakspeare. The latter, it 
is unnecessary for me to say, stands out of reach of all com- 
petition. But it is not on this account that we are to give up 
<in author so admirable as Racine. 

17. The chief faults of Racine may partly be ascribed to 
the influence of national taste, though we must con- R^|,^,.om 
fess that Comeille has better avoided them. Though pami with 
love, with the former, is always tragic and connected ^'®™*'*"*- 
with the heroic passions, never appearing singly, as in several 
of our own dramatists, yet it is sometimes unsuitable to the 
character, and still more frequently feeble and courtier-like in 
the expression. In this he complied too much with the times; 
but we must believe that he did not entirely feel that he was 
wrong. Comeille had, even while Racine was in his glory, 
a strenuous band of supporters. Fontenelle, writing in the 
next century, declares that time has established a decision in 
which most seem to concur, that the first place is due to the 
elder poet, the second to the younger ; every one making 
the interval between them a little greater or less according to 
his taste. But Voltaire, La Harpe, and in general, I appre- 
hend, the later French critics, have given the preference to 
Racine. I presume to join my suffrage to theirs. Racine 
appears to me the superior tragedian ; and I must add, that I 
think him next to Shakspeare among all the modems. The 
comparison with Euripides is so natural that it can hardly be 
avoided. Certainly do tragedy of the Greek poet is so skil- 
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fill or so perfect as Athalie or Britannicus. The tedious 
scenes during which the action is stagnant, the impertinences 
of useless, often perverse morality, the extinction, by bad 
management, of the sympathy that had been raised in the 
earlier part of a play, the foolish alternation of repartees in a 
series of single lines, will never be found in Racine. But, 
when we look only at the highest excellences of Euripides, 
there is, perhaps, a depth of pathos and an intensity of dra- 
matic effect which Bacine himself has not attained. The 
difference between the energy and sweetness of the two 
languages is so important in the comparison, that I shall 
give even this preference with some hesitation. 

18. The style of Racine is exquisite. Perhaps he is second 
Beauty of Only to Virgil among all poets. But I will give the 
his style, praise of this in the words of a native critic : " His 
expression is always so happy and so natural, that it seems as 
if no other could have been found ; and every word is placed 
in such a manner, that we cannot fancy any other place to 
have suited it as well. The structure of his style is such that 
nothing could be displaced, nothing added, nothing retrenched: 
it is one unalterable whole. Even his incorrectnesses are 
often but sacrifices required by good taste ; nor would any 
thing be more difficult than to write over again a line of 
Racine. No one has enriched the language with a greater 
number of turns of phrase ; no one is bold with more felicity 
and discretion, or figurative with more grace and propriety ; 
no one has handled with more conmiand an idiom often rebel- 
lious, or with more skill an instrument always difficult ; no 
one has better understood that delicacy of style whi(ih must 
not be mistaken for feebleness, and is, in fact, but that air of 
ease which conceals from the reader the labor of the work and 
the artifices of the composition ; or better managed the variety 
of cadences, the resources of rhythm, the association and de- 
duction of ideas. In short, if we consider that his perfection 
in these respects may be opposed to that of Virgil, and that he 
spoke a language less flexible, less poetical, and less harmoni- 
ous, we sh^ readily believe that Racine is, of all mankind, 
the one to whom nature has given the greatest talent for 
versification."' 

19. Thomas, the younger and far inferior brother of Pierre 
Comeille, was yet by the fertility of his pen, by the success 

1 La Harpe, ElofEe de Bacine, as quoted bj hlmBelf in Ooon da littteattua, toI ^ 
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of some of his tragedies, and by & certain reputation which 
two of them have acquired, the next name, but at Thoma* 
a vast interval, to Racine. Voltaire says he would cornaiiia: 
have enjoyed a great reputation but for that of his 
brother ; one of those pointed sayings which seem to convey 
something, but are really devoid of meaning. Thomas Cor- 
neille is never compared with his brother ; and probably his 
brother has been rather serviceable to his name with posterity 
than otherwise. He wrote with more purity, according to 
the French critics ; and it must be owned, that, in his Ariane, 
he has given to love a tone more passionate and natural than 
the manly scenes of the older tragedian ever present This 
is esteemed his best work ; but it depends wholly on the prin- 
cipal character, whose tenderness and injuries excite our 
sympathy, and from whose lips many lines of great beauty 
flow. It may be compared with the Berenice of Kacine, 
represented but a short time before : there is enough of re- 
semblance in the fables to provoke comparison. That of 
Thomas Comeille is more tragic, less destitute of theatrica 
movement, and consequently better chosen ; but such relative 
praise is of little value, where none can be given, in this 
respect, to the object of comparison. We feel that the pnKse 
romance is the proper sphere for the display of an affection, 
neither untrue to nature, nor unworthy to move the heart, 
but wanting the majesty of the tragic muse. An effeminacy 
uncongenial to tragedy belongs to this play ; and the termi- 
nation, where the heroine faints away instead of djring, is 
somewhat insipid. The only other tragedy of the younger 
Comeille that can be mentioned is the Earl of Essex. In 
thb he has taken greater liberties with history than his critics 
approve ; and, though love does not so much predominate as in 
Ariane, it seems to engross, in a style rather too romantic, 
both the hero and his sovereign. 

20. Neither of these tragedies, perhaps, deserves to be put 
on a level with the Manlius of La Fosse, to which Maniiosof 
La Harpe accords the preference above all of the ^ *"***• 
seventeenth century aAer those of Comeille and Racine. It 
is just to observe, what is not denied, that the author has 
borrowed the greater part of his story from the Venice Pre- 
served of Otway. The French critics maintain that he has 
far excelled his original. It is possible that we might hesi- 
tate to own this general superiority: but several blemishes 
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have been removed, and the conduct is perhaps more noble, 
or at least more fitted to the French stage. But, when we 
take from La Fosse what belongs to another, — charac;ters 
strongly marked, sympathies powerfully contrasted, a develop- 
ment of the plot probable and interesting, — what will remain 
that is purely his own ? There will remain a vigorous tone 
of language, a considerable power of descnpdon, and a skill 
in adapting, we may add with justice, in sometimes improving, 
what he found in a foreign language. We. must pass over 
some other tragedies which have obtained less honor in their 
native land, — those of Duch6, Quinault, and Campistron. 

21. Moliere is perhaps, of all French writers, the one 

whom his country has most uniformly admired, and 
^' in whom her critics are most unwilling to acknow- 
ledge faults; though the observations of ScUegel on the 
defects of Moliere, and especially on his large debts to older 
comedy, are not altogether without foundation. Moliere 
began with L'Etourdi in 1 653 ; and his pieces followed rapidly 
till his death in 1 673. About one-half are in verse. I shall 
select a few, without regard to order of time ; and, first, one 
written in prose, — L'Avare. 

22. Plautus first exposed upon the stage the wretchedness 

of avarice, the punishment of a selfish love of gold, not 
only in the life of pain it has cost to acquire it, but 
in the terrors that it brings ; in the disordered state of mind, 
which is haunted, as by some mysterious guilt, by the con- 
sciousness of secret wealth. The character of Euclio in the 
Auiularia is dramatic, and, as far as we know, original: 
the moral effect requires, perhaps, some touches beyond absolute 
probability ; but it must be confessed that a few passages are 
over-charged. Moliere borrowed L'Avare from this comedy; 
and I am not at present aware, that the subject, though so 
well adapted for the stage, had been chosen by any interme- 
diate dramatist. He is indebted not merely for the scheme 
of his play, but for many strokes of humor, to Plautus. But 
this takes ofi* little from the merit of this excellent comedy. 
The plot is expanded without incongruous or improbable cir- 
cumstances ; new characters are well combined with that of 
Harpagon, and his own is at once more diverting and less 
extravagant than that of Euclio. The penuriousness of the 
latter, though by no means without example, leaves no room 
for any other object than the concealed treasure, in which his 
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thoughts are concentred. But Moliere had conceived a more 
complicated action. Harpagon does not absolutely starve the 
rats ; he possesses horses, though he feeds them ill ; he has ser- 
vants, though he grudges them clothes ; he even contemplates 
a marriage-supper at his own expense, though he intends to 
have a bad one. He has evidently been compelled to make 
some sacrifices to the usages of mankind, and is at once a 
more common and a more theatrical character than Euclio. 
In other respects they are much alike: their avance has 
reached that point where it is without pride ; the dread of 
losing their wealth has overpowei-ed the desire of being 
thought to possess it ; and though this is a more natuitU inci- 
dent in the manners of Greece than in those of France, yet 
the concealment of treasure, even in the time of Moliere, was 
sufficiently frequent for dramatic probability. A general tone 
of selfishness, the usual source and necessary consequence of 
avarice, conspires with the latter quality to render Harpagon 
. odious ; and there wants but a little more poetical justice 
in the conclusion, which leaves the casket in his possession. 

23. Hurd has censured Moliere without much justice. 
" For the picture of the avaricious man, Plautus and Moliere 
have presented us with a fantastic, unpleasing draught of the 
passion of avarice." It may be answered to this, that Harpa- 
gon's character is, as has been said above, not so mere a 
delineation of the passion as that of Euclio. But, as a more 
general vindication of Moliere, it should be kept in mind, that 
every exhibition of a predominant passion within the compass 
of the five acts of a play must be colored beyond the truth of 
nature, or it will not have time to produce its effect. This is 
one great advantage that romance possesses over the drama. 

24. L*£kx>le des Femmes is among the most diverting 
comedies of Moliere. Yet it has in a remarkable L'Bcoie dec 
degree what seems inartificial to our own taste, and Femm«. 
contravenes a good general precept of Horace: the action 
passes almost wholly in recital. But this is so well connected 
with the development of the plot and characters, and produces 
such amusing scenes, that no spectator, at least on the French 
theatre, would be sensible of any languor. Amolphe is an 
excellent modification of the type which Moliere loved to 
reproduce, — the selfish and morose cynic, whose pretended 
hatred of the vices of the world springs from an absorbing 
regard to his own gratification. He has made him as malig- 

VOL. IV. 17 
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nant as censorious ; he delights in tales of scandal ; he is 
pleased that Horace should be successful in gallantry, because 
it degrades others. The half-witted and ill-bred child, of 
whom he becomes the dupe, as well as the two idiot servants, 
are delineated with equal vivacity. In this comedy we find 
the spirited versification, ftiU of grace and humor, in which no 
one has rivalled Moliere, and which has never been attempted 
on the English stage. It was probably its merit which raised 
a host of petty detractors, on whom the author revenged him- 
self in his admirable piece of satire. La Critique de TEcole 
des Femmes. The affected pedantry of the Hotel Rininbou 
illet seems to be ridiculed in this retaliation: nothing, in 
fact, could be more unlike than the style of Moliere to their 
own. 

25. He gave another proof of contempt for the false taste 
Le Mimn- o^ some Parisian circles, in the liiisanthrope ; though 
^iaove. the criticism of Alceste on the wretched sonnet 
forms but a subordinate portion of that famous comedy. It is , 
generally placed next to Tartuffe among the works of Moliere. 
Alceste is again the cynic, but more honorable and less openly 
selfish, and with more of a real disdain of vice in his misan- 
thropy. Rousseau, upon this account, and many others after 
him, have treated the play as a vindication of insincerity 
against truth, and as making virtue itself ridiculous on the 
stage. This charge, however, seems uncandid : neither the " 
rudeness of Alceste, nor the misanthropy from which it 
springs, are to be called virtues ; and we may observe that he 
displays no positively good quality beyond sincerity, unless his 
ungrounded and improbable love for a coquette is to pass for 
such. It is true that the politeness of Philinthe, with whom 
the Misanthrope is contrasted, borders a little too closely upon 
flattery : but no oblique end is in his view ; he flatters to give 
pleasure ; and, if we do not much esteem his character, we are 
not solicitous for his punishment. The dialogue of the Misan** 
thrope is uniformly of the highest style ; the female, and 
indeed all the characters, are excellently conceived and sus- 
tained : if this comedy fails of any thing at present, it is 
through the difference of manners, and perliaps, in represen- 
tation, through the want of animated action on the stage. 

26. In Les Femmes Savantes, there is a more evident 
personality in the characters, and a more malicious exposure 
of absurdity, than in the Misanthrope ; but the ridicule. &U* 
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ing on a less numerons class, is not so well calculated to be 
appreciated bj posterity. It is, however, both in Lm 7«miiMi 
reading and representation, a more amusing comedy : ^^"'*- 
in no one instance has Moliere delineated such variety of 
manners, or displayed so much of his inimitable gayety, and 
power of fascinating the audience with very little plot, by the 
mere exhibition of human follies. The satire falls deservedly 
on pretenders to taste and literature, for whom Moliere 
always testifies a bitterness of scorn in which we perceive 
some resentment of their criticisms. The shorter piece, 
entitled Les Precieuses Ridicules, is another shaft directed 
at the literary ladies of Paris. They had provoked a danger- 
ous enemy ; but the good taste of the next age might be 
ascribed in great measure to his nnmercifnl exposure of afiec- 
tation and pedantry. 

27. It was not easy, so late as the age of Moliere, for the 
dramatist to find any untrodden field in the follies -,,^^1^ 
and vices of mankind. But one had been reserved 

for him in Tartuflfe, — religious hypocrisy. We should have 
expected the original draft of such a character on the English 
stage ; nor had our old writers been forgetfiil of their invete- 
rate enemies, the Puritans, who gave such full scope for their 
satire. But, choosing rather the easy path of ridicule, they fell 
upon the starch dresses and quaint language of the fanatical 
party ; and, where they exhibited these in conjunction with 
h3rpocriAy, made the latter more ludicrous than hateful. The 
Luke of Massinger is deeply and villanously dissembling, but 
does not wear so conspicuous a garb of religious sanctity as 
TartufTe. The comedy of Moliere is not only original in this 
character, but is a new creation in dramatic poetry. It has 
been doubted by some critics, whether the depth of guilt that 
it exhibits, the serious hatred that it inspires, are not beyond 
the strict province of comedy. But this seems rather a 
technical caviL If subjects such as the TartufTe are not 
fit for comedy, they are at least fit for dramatic representa- 
tion ; and some new phrase must be invented to describe their 
class. 

28. A different kind of objection is still sometimes made 
to this play, that it brings religion itself into suspicion. And 
this would no doubt have been the case, if the contemporaries 
of Moliere in England had dealt with the subject But the 
boundaries between the reality and its false i^peanmces aie 
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80 well guarded in this comedy, that no reasonable ground of 
exception can be thought to remain. No better advice can 
be given to those who take umbrage at the Tartuffe than to 
read it again. For there may be good reason to suspect that 
they are themselves among those for whose benefit it was 
intended : the Tartuffes, happily, may be comparatively few ; 
but, while the Orgons and Pemelles are numerous, they will 
not want their harvest Moliere did not invent the proto- 
types of his hypocrite : they were abundant at Paris in his 
time. 

29. The interest of this play continually increases ; and the 
fifth act is almost crowded by a rapidity of events, not so 
usual on the French stage as our own. Tartuffe himself is a 
masterpiece of skill. Perhaps in the cavils of La Bruyere 
there may be some justice ; but the essayist has forgotten 
that no character can be rendered entirely effective to an 
audience without a little exaggeration of its attributes. No- 
thing can be more happily conceived than the credulity of the 
honest Orgon, and his more doting mother : it is that which 
we sometimes witness, incurable except by the evidence of the 
senses, and fighting every inch of ground against that. In 
such a subject, there was not much opportunity for the comic 
talent of Moliere ; yet, in some well-known passages, he has 
enlivened it as far as was possible. The Tartuffe will gene- 
rally be esteemed the greatest effort of this author's genius : 
the Misanthrope, the Femmes Savantes, and the Ecole des 
Femmes, will follow in various order, according to our tastes. 
These are by far the best of his comedies in verse. Among 
those in prose, we may give the first place to L'Avare, and 
the next either to Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme, or to George 
Dandin. 

30. These two plays have the same objects of moral satire : 
Bonmois on one hand, the absurd vanity of plebeians in seek- 
Gentii- ijjor the alliance or acquaintance of the nobility ; on 
George the Other, the pride and meanness of the nobihtj 
^^^^*°' themselves. They are both abundantly diverting; 
but the sallies of humor arc, I think, more frequent in the 
first three acts of the foimer. The last two acts are improba- 
ble and less amusing. The shorter pieces of Moliere border 
very much upon farce : he permits himself more vulgarity of 
character, more grossness in language and incident ; but his 
&rce8 are seldom absurd, and never dull. 
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31. The French have claimed for Moliere, and few perhaps 
have disputed the pretension, a superiority over all character 
earlier and later writers of comedy. He certainly of MoU6r«. 
leaves Plautus, the original model of 4he school to which he 
belonged, at a vast distance. The grace and gentlemanly ele- 
gance of Terence he has not equalled ; but in the more ap- 
propriate merits of comedy, just and forcible delineation of 
character, skilful contrivance of circumstances, and humorous 
dialogue, we must award him the prize. The Italian and 
Spanish dramatists are quite unworthy to be named in com- 
parison ; and if the French theatre has in later times, as is 
certainly the case, produced some excellent comedies, we 
have, I believe, no reason to contradict the suffrage of the 
nation itself, that they owe almost as much to what they have 
caught from this great model as to the natural genius of their 
authors. But it is not for us to abandon the rights of Shak- 
speare. In all things most essential to •^medy, we cannot 
acknowledge his inferiority to Moliere. He had far more 
invention of characters, with an equal vivacity and force in 
their delineation. His humor was at least as abundant and 
natural, his wit incomparably more brilliant ; in fact, Moliere 
hardly exliibits this quality at all.* The Merry Wives of 
Windsor, almost the only pure comedy of Shakspeare, is 
surely not disadvantageously compared with George Dandin 
or Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme, or even with L'Ecole des 
Femmes. For the Tartuffe or the Misanthrope it is vain to 
seek a proper counterpart in Shakspeare : they belong to a 
different state of manners. But the powers of Moliere are 
directed with greater skill to their object : none of his energy 
is wasted; the spectator is not interrupted by the serious 
scenes of tragi-comedy, nor his attention drawn aside by poeti- 
cal episodes. Of Shakspeare we may justly say, that he had 
the greater genius ; but perhaps of Moliere, that he has writ 
ten the best comedies. We cannot at least put any third 
dramatist in competition with him. Fletcher and Jonson, 
Wycherley and Congreve, Farquhar and Sheridan, with great 
excellences of their own, fall short of his merit as well as of 
his fame. Yet, in humorous conception, our admirable play, 
the Provoked Husband, the best parts of which are due to 

> [A French critic npon the flrrt edition that I ihonld deny the Utter quality to 
«f this work has imppoMd wit to be the Moliere, especially after the eulogies ] 
MDM as t^prit, aad is Justly astonished liaTe been passing on him. — 1842.] 
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Vanbrugb, seems to be equal to any thing he has left. fUs 
spirited and easy versification stands, of course, untouched bj 
any English rivalry: we may have been wise in rejecting 
verse from our stage ; but we have certainly given the French 
a right to claim all the honor that belongs to it. 

32. Racine once only attempted comedy. His wit was 
Lee piai- Q^ick and sarcastic ; and in epigram he did not spare 
dean of his cnemics. In his Plaideurs there is more of 
**^^°''' humor and stage-effect than of wit. The ridicule 
falls happily on the pedantry of lawyers and the folly of 
suitors ; but the technical language is lost in great measure 
upon the audience. This comedy, if it be not rather a . farce, 
is taken fi-om The Wasps of Aristophanes ; and that Rabelais 
of antiquity supplied an extravagance very improbably intro- 
duced into the third act of Les Plaideurs, the trial of the dog. 
Far from improving the humor, which had been amusingly 
kept up during thirst two acts, this degenerates into absur- 
dity. 

33. Regnard is always placed next to Moliere among the 
Regnard: comic writcrs of Fmuce in this, and perhaps in any 
u Joueur. j^g^» 'pj^^ plays, indeed, which entitle him to such a 
rank, are but few. Of these the best is acknowledged to bo 
Le Joujjur. Regnard, taught by his own experience, has 
here admirably delineated the character of an inveterate, 
gamester : without parade of morality, few comedies are more 
usefully moral. We have not the struggling virtues of a 
Charles Surface, which the dramatist may feign that he may 
reward at the fifth act : Regnard has better painted the self- 
ish, ungrateful being, who, though not incapable of love, pawns 
his mistress's picture, the instant after she has given it to him, 
that he may return to the dice-box. Her just abandonment, 
and his own disgrace, terminate the comedy with a moral 
dignity which the stage does not always maintain, and which, 
in the first acts, the spectator does not expect. The other 
characters seem to me various, spirited, and humorous : the 
valet of Valere the gamester is one of the best of that numer- 
ous class, to whom comedy has owed so much ; but the pre- 
tended marquis, though diverting, talks too much like a genu- 
ine coxcomb of the world. Moliere did this better in Les 
Precieuses Ridicules. Regnard is in this play full of those 
gay sallies which cannot be read without laughter ; the inci- 
dents follow rapidly ; there is more movement than in some 
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of the best of Moliere's comedies, and the speeches are not so 
prolix. 

34. Next po Le Joueur among Regnard's comedies, it has 
been usual to place Le L^ataire, not by any means His oUmt 
inferior to the first in humor and vivacity, but with p**^*- 
less force of character, and more of the common tricks of the 
stage. The moral, instead of being excellent, is of the worst 
kind; being the success and dramatic reward of a gross 
fraud, — the forgery of a will by the hero of the piece and his 
servant. This servant is, however, a very comical rogue ; 
and we should not, perhaps, wish to see him sent to the 
galleys. A similar censure might be passed on the comedy 
of Regnard which stands third in reputation, — Les Me- 
nechmes. The subject, as explained by the title, is old, — 
twin-brothers, whose undistinguishable features are the source 
of endless confusion ; but, what neither Plautus nor Shak- 
speare have thought of, one avails himself of the likeness to 
receive a large sum of money due to the other, and is thought 
very generous at the clowse of the play when he restores a 
moiety. Of the plays founded on this diverting exaggeration, 
Regnard's is, perhaps, the best : he has more variety of inci- 
dent than Plautus; and by leaving out the second pair 
of twins, the Dromio servants, who render the Comedy of 
Errors almost too inextricably confused for the spectator or 
reader, as well as by making one of the brothers aware of the 
mistake, and a party in the deception, he has given an unity 
of plot instead of a series of incoherent blunders. 

35. The Mere Coquette of Quinault appears a comedy of 
great merit. Without the fine traits of nature which Quinault; 
we find in those of Moliere, without the sallies of Bounauit. 
humor which enliven those of Regnard, with a versification 
perhaps not very forcible, it pleases us by a fable at once 
novel, as far as I know, and natural, by the interesting cha- 
racters of the lovers, by the decency and tone of good company, 
which are never lost in the manners, the incidents, or the 
language. Bouri^ault, whose tragedies are little esteemed, 
displayed some originality in Le Mercure Galant. The idea 
is one which has not unfrequently "been imitated on the Eng- 
lish as well as French stage ; but it is rather adapted to the 
shorter drama than to a regular comedy of five acts. The 
Mercure Galant was a famous magazine of light periodical 
amusement, such as was then new in France, which had a 
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frvuBi sale, and is described in a few lines by one of the cha- 
ractere in this piece.* Boursault places his hero, by the edi- 
tor's consent, as a temporary substitute in the office of this 
publication ; and brings, in a series of detached scenes, a vari- 
ety of applicants for his notice. A comedy of this kind is like 
a compound animal : a few chief characters must give unity 
to the whole; but the effect is produced by the successive 
personages who pass over the stage, display their humor in a 
single scene, and disappear. Boursault has been in some 
instances successful ; but such pieces generally owe too much 
to temporary sources of amusement 

36. Dancourt, as Voltaire has said, holds the same rank 
P^^^^ relatively to Moliere in farce that Regnard does in 

the higher comedy. He came a little after the for- 
mer, and when the prejudice that had been created against 
comedies in prose by the great success of the other kind had 
begun to subside. The Chevalier k la Mode is the only play 
of Dancourt tliat I know : it is much above farce ; and, if 
length be a distinctive criterion, it exceeds most comedies. 
This would be very slight praise, if we could not add, that the 
reader does not find it one page too long ; that the ridicule is 
poignant and happy, the incidents well contrived, the comic 
situutions amusing, the characters clearly marked. La Harpe, 
who treats Dancourt with a sort of contempt, does not so 
much as mention this play. It is a satire on the pretensions 
of a class then rising, the rich financiers, which long supplied 
materials, through dramatic caricature, to public malignity, 
and the envy of a less opulent aristocracy. 

37. The life of Brueys is rather singular. Bom of a noble 
jj^^ Huguenot family, he was early devoted to Protes- 
tant theology, and even presumed to enter the lists 

against Bossuet. But that champion of the faith was like 
one of those knights in romance who first unhorse their rash 
antagonists, and* then make them work as slaves. Brueys 
was soon con veiled, and betook himself to write against his 
former errors. He afterwards became an ecclesiastic. Thus 
far, there is nothing much out of the common course in his 

> ** Le Meroure est une bonne ehom ; Jamais lirre i mon gri ne tat plus ii6om- 

On y trouTo de tout, fkble, histoire, Ten, aaire." Act i. soene 2. 

proae, The M ercuze Galant was established in 

n^ges, combats, proois, mort, maxiage, 1672 by one Vis6 : it was intended to fill 

amour, the same place as a critioal record of polita 

NouTelles de proTince, et nourelles de literature which the Journal des S^Taofl 

ooor — did in learning and sclenoe 
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history. But, grown weary of living alone, and having some 
natural turn to comedy, he began, rather late, to write for the 
stage, with the assistance, or perhaps only under the name, of 
a certain Palaprat. The plays of Brueys had some success : 
but he was not in a position to delineate recent manners ; and 
in the only comedy with which I am acquainted, Le Muet, he 
has borrowed the leading part of his story from Terence. 
The language seems deficient in vivacity, which, when there 
is no great naturalness or originality of character, cannot be 
dispensed with. 

38. The French opera, after some ineffectual attempts by 
Mnzarin to naturalize an Italian company, was sue- openm or 
cessfully estabUshed by Lulli in 1672. It is the Q"in»«»»- 
prerogative of music in the melodrame to render poetry its 
dependent ally ; but the airs of Lulli have been forgotten, and 
the verses of his coadjutor Quinault remain. He is not only 
the earliest, but, by general consent, the unrivalled, poet of 
French music. Boileau, indeed, treated him with undeserved 
scorn, but probably through dislike of the tone he was obliged 
to preserve, which in the eyes of so stem a judge, and one so 
insensible to love, appeared languid and effeminate. Quinault, 
nevertheless, was not incapable of vigorous and impressive 
poetry ; a lyric grandeur distinguishes some of his songs ; he 
seems to possess great felicity of adorning every subject with 
appropriate imagery and sentiment; his versification has a 
smoothness, and charm of melody, which has made some say 
that the lines were already music before they came to the 
composer's hands ; his fables, whether taken from mythology 
or modern romance, display invention and skill. Voltairo, 
La Harpe, Schlegel, and the author of the Life of Quinault 
in the Biographie Universelle, but, most of all, the testimony 
of the public, have compensated for the severity of Boileau. 
The Armide is Quinault's latest and also his finest opera. 
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of Uke Stage alter Uia RentoraHon— Tnmedlea of Diyden, Otwaj, Soutliav 

Comedies of Congreve aad oUien. 

39. The troubles of twenty years, and, much more, the 
fanatical antipathy to stage-plays which the predominant party 
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affected, silenced the muse of the buskin, and broke the con- 
Reyirai of tinuity of those works of the elder dramatists, which 
the English had given a tone to public sentiment as to the drama 

** ' from the middle of Elizabeth's reign. Davenant 
had, by a sort of connivance, opened a small house for the 
representation of plays, though not avowedly so called, near 
the Charter House, in 1656. He obtained a patent after the 
Restoration. By this time another generation had arisen, and 
the scale of taste was to be adjusted anew. The fondness 
for the theatre revived with increased avidity : more splendid 
decoration ; actors probably, especially Betterton, of greater 
powei-s ; and, above all, the attraction of female performers, 
who had never been admitted on the older stage, — conspired 
with the keen appetite that long restraint produced, and with 
the general gayety, or rather dissoluteness, of manners. Yet 
the multitude of places for such amusement was not as great 
as under the first Stuarts. Two houses only were opened 
under royal patents, gi*anting them an exclusive privilege : 
one by what was called the King's Company, in Diniry Lane ; 
another by the Duke of York's Company, in Lincoln's Inn 
Fields. Betterton, who was called the English Roscius, till 
Garrick claimed that title, was sent to Paris by Charles II. , 
that, taking a view of the French stage, he might better judge 
of what would contribute to the improvement of our own. It 
has been said, and probably with truth, that he introduced 
movable scenes, instead of the fixed tapestry that had been 
hung across the stage; but this improvement he could not 
have borrowed from France. The king not only counte- 
nanced the theatre by his patronage, but by so much personal 
notice of the chief actors, and so much interest in all the 
affairs of the theatre, as elevated their condition. 

40. An actor of great talents is the best friend of the great 
Change of dramatists: his own genius demands theirs for its 
pubUc support and display ; and a fine performer would as 
*"'^* soon waste the powers of his hand on feeble music, 

as a man like Betterton or Garrick represent what is insipid 
or in bad taste. We know that the former, and some of his 
contemporaries, were celebrated in the great parts of our 
early stage, in those of Shakspeare and Fletcher. But the 
change of public taste is sometimes irresistible by those who, 
as, in Johnson's antithesis, they ^' live to please, must please 
tc> live." Neither tragedy nor comedy was maintained at its 
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proper level ; and, as the world is apt to demand noyeltj oo 
the stage, the general tone of dramatic representation in this 
period, whatever credit it may have done to the performers, 
reflects little, in comparison with our golden age, upon those 
who wrote for them. 

41. It is observed by Scott, that the French theatre, which 
was now thought to be in perfection, guided the criti- ^ 

dsm of Charles's court, and afforded the pattern of 
those tragedies which continued in fashion for twenty years 
afler the Restoration, and which were called rhyming or 
heroic plays. Tliough there is a general justice in this re- 
mark, I am not aware that the inflated tone of these plays is 
imitated from any French tragedy : certainly there was a 
nobler model in the best works of Comeille. But Scott is 
more right in deriving the unnatural and pedantic dialogue 
which prevailed through these performances from the roman- 
ces of Scudery and Calprenede. These were, about the era 
of the Restoration, almost as popular among our indolent 
gentry as in France ; and it was to be expected that a style 
would gain ground in tragedy, which is not so widely removed 
from what tragedy requires, but that an ordinary audience 
would fail to perceive the difference. There is but a narrow 
line between the sublime and the tumid : the man of business 
or of pleasure who frequents the theatre must have accus- 
tomed himself to make such large allowances, to put himself 
into a state of mind so totally different from his every-day 
habits, that a little extraordinary deviation from nature, far 
from shocking him, will rather show like a further advance 
towards excellence. Hotspur and Almanzor, Richard and 
Aurungzebe, seem to him cast in the same mould ; beings 
who can never occur in the common walks of life, but whom 
the tragedian has, by a tacit convention with the audience, 
acquired a right of feigning like his ghosts and witches. 

42. The first tragedies of Dryden were what was called 
heroic, and written in rhyme ; an innovation which, g^.^,g 
of course, must be ascribed to the influence of the tngediMor 
French theatre. They have occasionally much vigor ^ 
of sentiment and much beautiful poetry, with a versification 
sweet even to lusciousness. The Conquest of Grenada is, on 
accoupt of its extravagance, the most celebrated of these 
plays ; but it is inferior to the Indian Emperor, from which it 
would be easy to select passages of perfect elegance. It is 
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lingular, that, although the rhythm of dramatic verse is com- 
monly permitted to be the most lax of any, Dryden has m 
this play availed himself of none of his wonted privileges. 
He regularly closes the sense with the couplet, and falls into 
a smoothness of cadence, which, though exquisitely mellifluous, 
is perhaps too uniform. In the Conquest of Grenada, the 
versification is rather more broken. 

43. Dryden may probably have been fond of this species of 
Hig later tragedy, on account of his own facility in rhyming, 
*'**^®*- and his habit of condensing his sense. Rhyme, in- 
deed, can only be rejected in our language from the tragic 
scene, because blank verse affords wider scope for the emo- 
tions it ought to excite ; but, for the tumid rhapsodies which 
the personages of his heroic plays utter, there can be no ex- 
cuse. He adhered to this tone, however, till the change in 
public taste, and especially the ridicule thrown on his own 
plays by the Rehearsal, drove him to adopt a very different, 
though not altogether faultless, style of tragedy. His princi- 
pal works of this latter class are, All for Love, in 1 678 ; the 
Spanish Friar, commonly referred to 1 682 ; and Don Sebas- 
tian, in 1690. Upon these the dramatic fame of Dryden is 
built; while the rants of Almanzor and Maximin are never 
mentioned but in ridicule. The chief excellence of the first 
tragedy appears to consist in the beauty of the language, that 
of the second in the interest of the story, and that of the third 
in the highly finished character of Dorax. Dorax is the best 
of Dryden's tragic characters, and perhaps the only one in 
which he has applied his great knowledge of the human mind 
to actual delineation. It is highly dramatic, because formed 
of those complex passions which may readily lead either 
to virtue or to vice, and which the poet can manage so as to 
surprise the spectator without transgressing consistency. The 
Zanga of Young, a part of some theatrical effect, has been 
Bon Sebas- Compounded of this chanurter, and of that of laga 
***"• But Don Sebastian is as imperfect as all plays must 

be in which a single personage is thrown forward in too 
strong relief for the rest The language is full of that rant 
which characterized Dryden's earlier tragedies, and to which 
a natural predilection seems, after some interval, to have 
brought him back. Sebastian himself may seem to have been 
intended as a contrast to Muley Moloch ; but, if the author 
had any rule to distinguish the blustering of the hero from 
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that of the tyrant, he has not left the use of it in his reader's 
hands. The plot of this tragedy is ill conducted, especially in 
the fifth act. Perhaps the delicacy of the present age may 
have been too fastidious in excluding altogether from the 
drama this class of fables ; because they may often excite 
great interest, give scope to impassioned poetry, and are admi- 
rably calculated for the uvaywjpujtc^ ^or discovery, which is so 
much dwelt upon by the critics : nor can the story of CEdipus, 
which has furnished one of the finest and most artful tragedies 
ever written, be well thought an improper subject even for 
representation. But they require, of all others, to be dexter- 
ously managed : they may make the main distress of a trage- 
dy, but not an episode in it. Our feelings revolt at seeing, as 
in Don Sebastian, an incestuous passion brought forward 
as the make-weight of a plot, to eke out a fifth act, and to 
dispose of those characters whose fortune the main story has 
not quite wound up. 

44. The Spanish Friar has been praised for what Johnson 
calls the ^^ happy coincidence and coalition of the two spnniah 
plots." It is difficult to understand what can be ^'^**'- 
meant by a compliment which seems either ironical or igno- 
rant Nothing can be more remote from the truth. The 
artifice of combining two distinct stories on the stage is, we 
may suppose, either to interweave the incidents of one into 
those of the other, or, at least, so to connect some characters 
with each intrigue, as to make the spectator fancy them less 
distinct than they are. Tlius, in the Merchant of Venice, the 
courtship of Bassanio and Portia is happily connected with 
the main plot of Antonio and Shylock by two circumstances : 
it is to set Bassanio forward in his suit that the fatal bond is 
first given ; and it is by Portia's address that its forfeituro 
is explained away. The same play affords an instance of 
another kind of underplot, that of Lorenzo and Jessica, which 
is more episodical, and might perhaps be removed without 
any material loss to the fable ; though even this serves ta 
account for, we do not say to palliate, the vindictive exaspera* 
tion of the Jew. But to which of these do the comic scenes 
in the Spanish Friar bear most resemblance ? Certainly Ui 
the latter. They consist entirely of an intrigue which Lorcn* 
zo, a young officer, carries on with a rich usurer's wife ; but 
there is not, even by accident, any relation between his adven- 
tures and the love and murder which go forward in the 
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palace. The Spanish Friar, so far as it is a comedy, is reck- 
oned the best performance of Dryden in that line. Father 
Dominic is very amusing, and has been copied very freely by 
succeeding dramatists, especially in the Duenna. But Dry- 
den has no great abundance of wit in this or any of his come- 
dies. His jests are practical, and he seems to have written 
more for the eye than the ear. It may be noted as a proof of 
this, that his stage-directions are unusually full. In point 
of diction, the Spanish Friar in its tragic scenes, and All for 
Love, are certainly the best plays of Dryden. They are the 
least infected with his great fault, bombast ; and should per- 
haps be read over and over by those who would learn the true 
tone of English tragedy. In dignity, in animation, in striking 
images and figures, there are few or none that excel them : 
the power indeed of impressing sympathy, or commanding 
tears, was seldom placed by nature within the reach of Dry- 
den. 

45. The Orphan of Otway, and his Venice Preserved, will 
otwR generally be reckoned the best tragedies of this 

period. They have both a deep pathos, springing 
from the intense and unmerited distress of women ; both, espe- 
cially the latter, have a dramatic eloquence, rapid and flowing, 
with less of turgid extravagance than we find in Otway's con- 
temporaries, and sometimes with very graceful poetry. The 
story of the Orphan is domestic, and borrowed, as I believe, 
from some French novel, though I do not at present remem- 
ber where I have read it : it was once popular on the stage, 
and gave scope for good acting, but is unpleasing to the deli- 
cacy of our own age. Venice Preserved is more frequently 
represented than any tragedy afler those of Shakspeare ; the 
plot is highly dramatic in conception and conduct : even what 
seems, when we read it, a defect, — the' shifting of our wishes, 
or perhaps rather of our ill wishes, between two parties, the 
senate and the conspirators, who are redeemed by no virtue, — 
does not, as is shown by experience, interfere with the specta- 
tor's interest. Pierre, indeed, is one of those villains for whom 
it is easy to excite the sympathy of the half-principled and 
the inconsiderate. But the great attraction is in the charac- 
ter of Belvidera ; and, when that part is represented by such 
as we remember to have seen, no tragedy is honored by 
such a tribute, not of tears alone, but of more agony than 
many would seek to endure. The versification of Otway, like 
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that of most in this period, runs, almost to an excess, into the 
line of eleven syllables ; sometimes also into the sdrucciolo 
form, or twelve syllables with a dactylic close. These give a 
considerable animation to tragic verse. 

46. Soirthem*s Fatal Discovery, latterly represented' under 
the name of Isabella, is almost as familiar to the go^y,^-. 
lovers of our theatre as Venice Preserved itself; 
and for the same reason, — that, whenever an actress of great 
tragic powers arises, the part of Isabella is as fitted to exhibit 
them as that of Belvidera. The choice and conduct of the 
story are, however, Southern's chief merits ; for there is little 
vigor in the language, though it is natural, and free from the 
usual faults of his age. A similar character may be given to 
his other tragedy, Oroonoko ; in which Southern deserves the 
praise of having, first of any English writer, denounced the 
traffic in slaves, and the cruelties of their West-Indian bond- 
age. The moral feeling is high in this tragedy, and it has 
sometimes been acted with a certain success ; but the execu- 
tion is not that of a superior dramatist. Of Lee j. 
nothing need be said, but that he is, in spite of his 
proverbial extravagance, a man of poetical mind and some 
dramatic skill. But he has violated historic truth in Theodo- 
81 us, without gaining much by invention. The Mourning 
Bride of CJongreve is written in prolix declamation, ^^^^^^ 
with no power over the passions. Johnson is well 
known to have praised a few lines in this tragedy as among 
the finest descriptions in the language ; while others, by a sort 
of contrariety, hive spoken of them as worth nothing. Truth 
is in its usual middle path: many better passages may be 
found ; but they are well written and impressive.* 

47. In the early English comedy, we find a large intermix- 
ture of obscenity in the lower characters, nor always comedies of 
confined to them, with no infrequent scenes of licen- charies 
tious incident and language. But these are invaria- ^ 

bly so brought forward as to manifest the dramatist's scorn of 
vice, and to excite no other sentiment in a spectator of even 
an ordinary degree of moral purity. In the plays that ap- 
peared after the Restoration, and that from the beginning, a 
difi*erent tone was assumed. Vice was in her full career on 
the stage, unchecked by reproof, unshamed by contrast, and, • 
for the most part, unpunished by mortification at the close. 

> Moiminc Bikto, ftetiI.io«D«8; JohmoD't LUb of Ooognf 
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Nor are these less coarse in expression, or less impudent in 
their delineation of low debauchery, than those of the preced- 
ing period. It may be observed, on the contrary, that they 
rarely exhibit the manners of truly polished life, according to 
any notions we can frame of them ; and are, in this respect, 
much below those of Fletcher. Massinger, and Shirley. It 
might not be easy, perhaps, to find a scene in any comedy of 
Charles H.*s reign where one chai*acter has the behavior of a 
gentleman, in the sense which we attach to the word. Yet 
the authors of these were themselves in the world, and some- 
times men of family and considerable station. The cause 
must be found in the state of society itself, debased as well as 
corrupted ; partly by the example of the court ; partly by the 
practice of living in taverns, which became much more invete- 
rate after the Restoration than before. The contrast with the 
manners of Paris, as far as the stage is their mirror, does not 
tell to our advantage. These plays, as it may be expected, 
do not aim at the higher glories of comic writing : they dis- 
play no knowledge of nature, nor often rise to any other 
conception of character than is gained by a caricature of some 
known class, or perhaps of some remarkable individual. Nor 
do tliey in general deserve much credit as comedies of in- 
trigue: the plot is seldom invented with much care for its 
development ; and if scenes follow one another in a series of 
diverting incidents, if the entanglements are such as produce 
laughter, above all, if the personages keep up a well-sustained 
battle of repartee, the purpose is sufficiently answered. It is 
in this that they often excel : some of them have considerable 
humor in the representation of character, though this may not 
be \ery original ; and a good deal of wit in their dialogue. 

48. Wycherley is remembered for two comedies, the Plain 
^ ^^^ J Dealer and the Country Wife ; the latter represented 
with some change, in modem times, under the name 
of the Country Girl. The former has been frequently said 
to be taken from the Misanthrope of Moliere ; but this, like 
many current assertions, seems to have little if any founda- 
tion. Manly, the Plain Dealer, is, like Alceste, a speaker 
of tnith ; but the idea is at least one which it was easy to 
conceive without plagiarism, and there is not the slightest 
resemblance in any circumstance or scene of the two come- 
dies. We cannot say the same of the Country Wife ; it was 
evidently suggested by L*Ecole des Femmes : the diaracter 
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of Amolphe has been copied ; but even here the whole con- 
duct of the piece of Wycherley is his own. It is more 
artificial tlian that of Moliere, wherein too much passes in 
description ; the part of Agnes is rendered still more poig- 
nant ; and, among the comedies of Charles's reign, I am not 
sure that it is surpassed by any. 

49. Shadwell and Etherege, and the famous Afra Behn, 
have endeavored to make the stage as grossly immoral as 
their talents permitted ; but the two former, especially Shad- 
well, arc not destitute of humor. At the death of Charles, it 
had reached the lowest point: after the Revolution, 

it became not much more a school of virtue, but i^nUAer 
rather a l>etter one of polished manners, than be- f^^SJ**^**" 
fore; and certainly drew to its service some men 
of comic genius whose names are now not only very familiar 
to our ears, as the boasts of our theatre, but whose worku 
have not all ceased to enliven its walls. 

50. Congreve, by the Old Bachelor, written, as some have 
said, at twenty-one years of age, but in fact not quite q^^^ 
so soon, and represented in 1693, placed himself at 

once in a rank which he has always retained. Though not, 
I think, the first, he is undeniably among the first names. 
The Old Bachelor was quickly followed by the Double 
Dealer, and that by Love for Love, in which he reached the 
summit of his reputation. The last of his four comedies, 
the Way of the World, is said to have been coldly received ; 
for which it is hard to assign any substantial cause, unless it 
be some want of sequence in the plot. The peculiar excel- 
lence of Congreve is his wit, incessantly sparkling from the 
lips of almost every character ; but on this account it is accom- 
panied by want of nature and simplicity. Nature, indeed, and 
simplicity do not belong as proper attributes to that comedy 
which, itself the creature of an artificial society, has for its 
proper business to exaggerate the affectation and hollo wness 
of the world. A criti^ code which should require the com- 
edy of polite life to be natural would make it intolerable. 
But there are limits of deviation from likeness, which even 
caricature must not transgress ; and the type of truth should 
always regulate the plajrful aberrations of an inventive pen- 
dL The manners of Congreve's comedies are not, to us at 
least, like those of reality : I am not sure that we have any 
1 aose to suppose that they much better represent the times 
VOL. rv. 18 
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in which they appeared. His characters, with an exception or 
two, are heartless and vicious ; which, on being attacked by 
Collier, he justified, probably, by an afterthought, on the 
authority of Aristotle's definition of comedy ; that it is fufotati 
^^aripuvy an imitation of what is the worse in human nature.^ 
But it must be acknowledged, that, more than any preceding 
writer among us, he kept up the tone of a gentleman ; his 
men of the world are profligate, but not coarse ; he rarely, 
like Shadwell, or even Dryden, caters for the populace of the 
theatre by such indecencies as they must understand; he 
gave, in fact, a tone of refinement to the public taste, which 
it never lost, and which, in its progression, has almost ban- 
ished his own comedies from the st^ige. 

51. Love for Love is generally reputed the best of these. 
LoTeibr Congreve has never any great success in the con- 
^^•- ception or management of his plot; but in this 
comedy there is least to censure : several of the characters 
are exceedingly humorous ; the incidents are numerous and 
not complex ; the wit is oflen admirable. Angelica and Miss 
Prue, Ben and Tattle, have been repeatedly imitated; but 
they have, I think, a considerable degree of dramatic origi- 
nality in themselves. Johnson has observed, that ^' Ben the 
sailor is not reckoned over-natural, but he is very diverting.** 
Possibly he may be quite as natural a portrait of a mere 
sailor as that to which we have become used in modem 
comedy. 

52. The Way of the World I should perhaps incline to place 
His other ncxt to this : the coquetry of Millamant, not without 
comedies, gome touches of dclicacy and affection, the imperti- 
nent coxcombry of Petulant and Witwood, the mixture of 
wit and ridiculous vanity in Lady Wishfort, are amusing 
to the reader. Congreve has here made more use than, 
as far as I remember, had been common in England, of 
the all-important soubrette, on whom so much depends in 
French comedy. The manners of France happily enabled her 
dramatists to improve what they had borrowed with signal suc- 
cess from the ancient stage, — the witty and artful servant, 
faithful to his master while he deceives every one besides, — by 
adding this female attendant, not less versed in every artifice, 
nor less quick in repartee. Mincing and Foible, in this play 
of Congreve, are good specimens of the class ; but, speaking 

> Ck>ngreve'8 Amendmenti of Mr. ColUtr's iUae dtettom. 
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with some hesitation, I do not think they will be found, at 
least not so naturally drawn, in the comedies of Charles's 
time. Many would, perhaps not without cause, prefer the Old 
Bachelor, which abounds with wit, but seems rather deficient 
in originality of character and circumstance. The Double 
Dealer is entitled to the same praise of wit ; and some of the 
characters, though rather exaggerated, are amusing : but the 
plot is. so entangled towards the conclusion, that I have found 
it difficult, even in reading, to comprehend it. 

53. Congreve is not superior to Farquhar and Vanbrugh, 
if we might compare the whole of their works. Fkrauhw; 
Never has he equalled in vivacity, in originality of Vanbrugh. 
contrivance, or in clear and rapid development of intrigue, 
the Beaux' Stratagem of the one, and much less the admira- 
ble delineation of the Wronghead family in the Provoked 
Husband of the other. But these were of the eighteenth 
century. Farquhar's Trip to the Jubilee, though once a popu- 
lar comedy, is not distinguished by more than an easy flow 
of wit, and perhaps a little novelty in some of the characters : 
it is indeed written in much superior language to the plays 
anterior to the Revolution. But the Relapse and the Pro- 
voked Wife of Vanbrugh have attained a considerable reputa- 
tion. In the former, the character of Amanda is interesting, 
especially in the momentary wavering and quick recovery of 
her virtue. This is the first homage that the theatre had paid, 
since the Restoration, to female chastity ; and notwithstanding 
the vicious tone of the other characters, in which Vanbrugh 
has gone as great lengths as any of his contemporaries, we 
perceive the beginnings of a re-action in public spirit, which 
gradually reformed and elevated the moral standard of the 
stage.^ The Provoked Wife, though it cannot be said to 
give any proofs of this sort of improvement, has some merit 
as a comedy ; it is witty and animated, as Vanbrugh usually 
was ; the character of Sir John Brute may not have been too 
great a caricature of real manners, such as survived from 
the debased reign of Charles ; and the endeavor to expose the 
grossness of the older generation was itself an evidence, that 
a better polish had been given to social life. 

* TUB parMeatSon of EngHsh codm^ go aknif . In • eoialdmtbl* digiw, irffft 

has Bomctfanet been attributed to the ef- ColUer, his anfana d f w ito ui eonld taavt 

ferts of a fiunouB enaj by Collier on the produced little ebaoge. In point of tei, 
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CHAPTER Vn. 



mSTORT OF POLITB UTKRATURB IN PBOSB FROM 1660 TO ITOOl 



Section I. 

Italj — High Rflflnement of Franch Language — Fontenelle — St. BrremoBd — 8& 
Tign^ — Boohoon and Rapin — Miaeellaneoua Writers — English Style and Orittdsm 
— Dry den. 

1. If Italy could furnish no long list of conspicuous names 
Low state ^" ^^ department of literature to our last period« 
of uteratnre she is far morc deficient in the present The Prose 
tn Italy. Fiorentine of Dati, a collection of what seemed the 
best specimens of Italian eloquence in this century, served 
chiefly to prove its mediocrity ; nor has that editor, by his own 
panegyric on Louis XIV. or any other of his writings, been 
able to redeem its name.^ Tlie sermons of Segneri have 
already been mentioned : the eulogies bestowed on them seem 
to be founded, in some measure, on the surrounding barrenness* 
The letters of Magalotti, and still more of Redi, themselves 
philosophers, and generally writing on philosophy, seem to do 
more credit than any thing ebe to this period.^ 

2. Crescimbeni, the founder of the Arcadian Society, has 
Creflcim- made an honorable name by his exertions to purify 
^*^' the national taste, as well as by his diligence in pre- 
serving the memory of better ages than his own. His History 
of National Poetry is a laborious and useful work, to which I 
have sometimes been indebted. His treatise on the beauty of 
that poetry is only known to me through Salfi. It is written 
in dialogue, the speakers being Arcadians. Anxious to extir- 

aToiding ooane indeoendea than in much ried this fkrther; and the tt^pe afterwards 

devation of sentiment. Steele's Gonsdous grew more and more refinedf tUl II beei 

LoTers &■ the first oomedy which can be languid and sentimental. 
eaUed moral ; abber, in those parts of > Salfi, zir. 26 ; Tirabosohl, zL 41S. 
*he PioToked Hosband that he wrote, ear* * Salfi, zir. 17 ; Ooniaal, Titt. 71» 
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pate the school of the Marinists, without &lling back alto- 
gether into that of Petrarch, he set up Costanzo as a model 
of poetry. Most of his precepts, Salfi observes, are very 
trivial at present; but, at the ^poch of its appearance, hu» 
work was of great service towards the reform of Italian lite- 
raturii.* 

3. This period, the second part of the seventeenth century, 
comprehends the most considerable, and in every j^^^f 
sense the most important and distinguished, portion of Louin xiv. 
what was once called the great age in France, — the 
reign of Louis XIV. In this period, the literature of France 
was adorned by its most brilliant writers; since, notwith- 
standing the genius and popularity of some who followed, we 
generally find a still higher place awarded by men of fine 
taste to Bossuet and Pascal than to Voltaire and Montesquieu. 
The language was written with a care that might have fet- 
tered the powers of ordinary men, but rendered those of such 
as we have mentioned more resplendent. The laws of taste 
and grammar, like those of nature, wei^ held immutable: 
it was the province of human genius to deal with them, as it 
does with nature, by a skilful employment, not by a prepos- 
terous and ineffectual rebellion against their control. Purity 
and perspicuity, simplicity and ease, were conditions of good 
writing : it was never thought that an author, especially in 
prose, might transgress the recognized idiom of his mother- 
tongue, or invent words unknown to it, for the sake of effect 
or novelty ; or if, in some rare occurrence, so bold a course 
might be forgiven, these exceptions were but as miracles in 
religion, which would cease to strike us, or be no miracles at 
all, but for the regularity of the laws to which they bear 
witness even while they infringe them. We liave not thought 
it necessary to defer the praise which some great French 
writers have deserved on the score of their language, for this 
chapter. Bossuet, Malebranche, Arnauld, and Pascal have 
already been commemorated ; and it is sufficient to point out 
two causes in perpetual operation during this period which 
ennobled, and preserved in purity, the literature of France : 
one, the salutary influence of the Academy ; the other, that 
emulation between the Jesuits and Jansenists for public es- 
teem, which was better displayed in their politer writings 
than in the abstruse and endless controversy of the five pro- 
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positions. A few remain to be mentioned ; and as the subject 
of this chapter, in order to avoid frequent subdivisions, is 
miscellaneous, the reader must expect to find that we do not, 
in every instance, confine oui'selves to what he may consider 
as polite letters. 

4. Fontenelle, by the variety of his talents, by their appli- 
Fbnteneiie: nation to the pureuits most congenial to the intellect- 
hischarac- ual cluiractcr of his contemporaries, and by that 

extraordinary longevity which made those contem- 
poraries not less than three generations of mankind, may be 
reckoned the best representative of French literature. Bom 
in 1 657, and dying within a few days of a complete century, in 
1757, he enjoyed the most proti-acted life of any among the 
modem learned ; and that a Life in the full sunshine of Pari- 
sian literature, without care and without disease. In nothing 
was Fontenelle a great writer : his mental and moi*al disposi- 
tion resembled each other ; equable, without the capacity of 
performing, and hardly of conceiving, any thing truly elevat- 
ed, but not less exempt from the fruits of passion, from para- 
dox, unreasonableness, and prejudice. His best productions 
are, perhaps, the eulogies on the deceased members of the 
Academy of Sciences, which he pronounced during almost 
forty years ; but these nearly all belong to the eighteenth cen- 
tury : they are just and candid, with sufficient, though not very 
profound, knowledge of the exact sciences, and a style pure 
and flowing, which his good sense had freed from some early 
afiectation, and his cold temper as well as sound understand- 
ing restrained from extravagance. In his first works, we 
have symptoms of an infirmity belonging more frequently to 
age than to youth ; but Fontenelle was never young in 
passion. He there afiects the tone of somewhat pedantic and 
frigid gallantry which seems to have survived the society of 
the Hotel Rainbouillet who had countenanced it, and which 
borders too nearly on the language which Moliere and his 
disciples had well exposed in their coxcombs on the stage. 

5. The Dialogues of the Dead, published in 1683, are 
His DU- condenmed by some critics for their false taste and 
logueeof perpetual strain at something unexpected and para- 
the Dead. ^Qxical. The leading idea is, of course, borrowed 
from Lucian ; but Fontenelle has aimed at greater poignancy 
by contrast: the ghosts in his dialogues are exactly those 
who had least in common with each other in life; and the 
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general object is to bring, by some happj analogy which had 
not occurred to the reader, or by some ingenious defence of 
what he had been accustomed to despise, the prominences 
and depressions of historic characters to a level. This is 
what is always well received in the kind of society for 
which Fontenelle wrote; but if much is mere sophistry in 
his dialogues, if the general tone is little above that of tho 
world, there is also, what we oflen find in the world, some 
acuteness and novelty, and some things put in a light which it 
may be worth while not to neglect. 

6. Fenelon, not many years afterwards, copied the scheme, 
though not the style, of Fontenelle in his own Dia- Thow or 
logues of the Dead, written for the use of his pupil, '•**^®"" 
the Duke of Burgundy. Some of these dialogues are not 
truly of the dead : the characters speak as if on earth, and 
with earthly designs. They have certainly more solid sense 
and a more elevated morality than those of Fontenelle, to 
which La Harpe has preferred them. The noble zeal of 
Fenelon not to spare the vices of kings, in writing for the 
heir of one so imperious and so open to the censure of reflect- 
ing minds, shines throughout these dialogues ; but, designed 
as they were for a boy, they naturally appear in some places 
rather superficial. 

7. Fontenelle succeeded better in his famous dialogues on 
the Plurality of Worlds, Les Mondes ; in which, if the j^^^^ 
conception is not wholly original, he has at least de- neiie^i 
veloped it with so much spirit and vivacity, that it S wSSto. 
would show as bad taste to censure his work, as to 
reckon it a model for imitation. It is one of those happy 
ideas which have been privileged monopolies of the first 
inventor ; and it will be found, accordingly, that all attempts 
to copy this whimsical union of gallantry with science have 
been insipid almost to a ridiculous degree. Fontenelle 
throws so much gayety and wit into his compliments to the 
lady whom he initiates into his theory, that we do not con- 
found them with the nonsense of coxcombs ; and she is herself 
so spirited, unaffected, and clever, that no philosopher could 
be ashamed of gallantry towards so deserving an object. The 
fascinating paradox, as then it seemed, though our children 
are now taught to lisp it, that the moon, the planets, the fixed 
stars, are full of inhabitants, is presented with no more show 
of science than was indispensable, but with a varying liveli<* 
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ness, that, if we may judge by the consequences, has served to 
convince as well as amuse. The plurality of worlds had been 
suggested by Wilkins, and probably by some Cartesians in 
France ; but it was first rendered a popular tenet by this 
agreeable little book of Fontenelle, which had a great circula- 
tion in Europe. The ingenuity with which he obviates the 
difficulties that he is compelled to acknowledge, is worthy of 
praise; and a good deal of the popular truths of physical 
astronomy is found iu these dialogues. 

8. The History of Oracles, which Fontenelle published in 
iiBiiiBtory 1687, is worthy of observation as a sign of the 
f Oraeiee. ^jj^jge that was working in literature. In the pro- 
vinces of erudition and of polite letters, long so independent, 
perhaps even so hostile, some tendency towards a coalition 
began to appear. The men of the world especially, after 
they had acquired a free temper of thinking in religion, and 
become accustomed to talk about philosophy, desired to know 
something of the questions which the learned disputed ; but 
they demanded this knowledge by a short and easy road, with 
no great sacrifice of their leisure or attention. Fontenelle, in 
the History of Oracles, as in the dialogues on the Plurality of 
Worlds, prepared a repast for their taste. A learned Dutch 
physician. Van Dale, in a dull work, had taken up the subject 
of the ancient oracles, and explained them by human impos- 
ture instead of that of the devil, which had been the more 
orthodox hypothesis. A certain degree of paradox, or want 
of orthodoxy, already gave a zest to a book in France ; and 
Fontenelle's lively manner, with more learning than good 
society at Paris possessed, and about as much as it could 
endure, united to a clear and acute line of argument, created a 
popularity for his History of Oracles, which we cannot reckon 
altogether unmerited.^ 

9. The works of St. Evremond were collected after his 
St. £Tr»- death in 1705; but many had been printed before; 
"»o«»d. and he evidently belongs to the latter half of the 
seventeenth century. The fame of St. Evremond as a bril- 
liant star, during a long life, in the polished aristocracy of 
France and England, gave, for a time, a considerable lustre to 
his writings ; the greater part of which are such effusions as 
the daily intercourse of good company called forth. In verse 

1 I have not compared, or indeed read, tome of the reamning, not the leamiii^i of 
IMe^s work ; bat I imtber snspeot that Fontenelle is original. 
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or in prose, he is the gallant fi-iend, rather than lover, of 
ladies, who, secure probably of love in some other quarter, 
were proud of the friendship of a wit. He never, to do him 
justice, mistakes his character, which, as his age was noi a 
little advanced, might have incurred ridicule. Hortense 
Mancini, Duchess of Mazarin, is his heroine ; but we take 
little interest in compliments to a woman neither respected in 
her life, nor remembered since. Nothing can be more trifling 
than the general character of the writings of St. Evremond : 
.but sometimes he rises to literary criticism, or even civil 
history ; and on such topics he is clear, unaffected, cold, with- 
out imagination or sensibility, — a type of the frigid being 
whom an aristocratic and highly polished society is apt to 
produce. The chief merit of St Evremond is in his style and 
manner. He has less wit than Voiture, who contributed to 
form him ; or than Voltaire, whom he contributed to form 
but he shows neither the effort of the former, nor the restless- 
ness of the latter. Voltaire, however, when he is most quiet, 
as in the earliest and best of his historical works, seems to 
bear a considerable resemblance to St. Evremond ; and there 
can be no doubt that he was familiar with the latter's writings. 
10. A woman has the glory of being full as conspicuous in 
the graces of style as any writer of this famous age. Madame 
It is evident that tliis was Madame de Sevign6. des^^ign*. 
Her Letters, indeed, were not published till the eighteenth 
century, but they were written in the mid-day of Louis' 
reign. Their ease, and freedom from affectation, are more 
striking by contrast with the two epistolary styles which had 
been most admired in France : that of Balzac, which is labo- 
riously tumid ; and that of Voiture, which becomes insipid by 
dint of affectation. Every one perceives, that, in the Letters 
of a mother to her daughter, the public, in a strict sense, is 
not thought of; and yet the habit of speaking and writing 
what men of wit and taste would desire to hear and read 
gives a certain mannerism, I will not say air of effort, even to 
the Letters of Madame de Sevign6. The abandonment of the 
heart to its casual impulses is not so genuine as in some that 
have since been published. It is at least clear, that it is pos- 
sible to become affected in copying her unaffected style ; and 
some of Walpole's letters bear witness to this. Her wit, and 
talent of painting by single touches, are very eminent : scarce- 
ly any collection of letters, which contain so little that ctin 
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interest a distant age, are read with such pleasure ; if they 
have any general fault, it is a little monotony, and excess of 
affection towards her daughter, which is reported to have 
wearied its object, and, in contrast with this, a little want of 
sensibility towards all beyond her immediate friends, and a 
readiness to find something ludicrous in the dangers and suf- 
ferings of others.* 

11. The French Academy had been so judicious both in 
the French the choicc of its members, and in the general tenor 
Academy, ^f j^g proceedings, that it stood very high in public 
esteem ; and a voluntary deference was commonly shown to its 
authority. The favor of Louis XIV., when he grew to man- 
hood, was accorded as amply as that of Richelieu. The 
Academy was received by the king, when they approached 
him publicly, with the same ceremonies as the superior courts 
of justice. This body had, almost from its commencement, 
undertaken a national dictionary, which should carry the lan- 
guage to its utmost perfection, and trace a road to the highest 
eloquence that depended on purity and choice of words: 
more than this could not be given by man. The work pro- 
ceeded very slowly ; and dictionaries were publbhed in the 
mean time, — one by Richelet in 1 680, another by Furetiere. 
The former seems to be little more than a glossary of techni- 
cal or otherwise doubtful words ; * but the latter, though pre- 
tending to contain only terms of art and science, was found, 
by its definitions and by the authorities it quoted, to interfere 
so much with the project of the academicians, who had armed 
themselves with an exclusive privilege, that they not only 
expelled Furetiere from their body, on the allegation that he 
had availed himself of materials intrusted to him by the Aca- 
demy for its own dictionary, but instituted a long process at 
law to hinder its publication. This was in 1685 ; and the 

1 The proofii of this are nmneroos raigned for slighting Racine ; and nbe liaa 

enough in lier letten In one of them, been charged with the nnfortnnate predio- 

ihe mentions ttiat a laJy of her acquaint- tion : ** II passera comme le oaf<§." But 

ance, haring been bitten by a mad dog. it is denied tiiat these wwds can be found, 

had gone to be dipped in the sea ; and though few like to give up so diTcrtfng a 

amuHes herself by taking off the provin- miscalculation of futurity. In her time, 

dal accent with which she will express Comeille's party was so well sapported, 

herself on the first plunge. She makes a and he deserved so mnch gratitude uid 

jest of La Voisin's execution ; and though reTerence, that we cannot much wonder 

that person was as little entitied to sym- at her being carried a little too Ikr againat 

Eathy as any one, yet, when a woman is his rival. Who has ever seen a womaa 

umed alive, it is not usual for another just towards the rivals of her frienda. 

woman to turn it into drollery. though many are just toward* their own? 
Madame de Sevign^'s taste lias been ar- * Uot^jet ; Baillet, n. 762. 
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dictionarj of Furetiere only appeared after his death at 
Amsterdam in 1690.^ Whatever may have been the delin- 
quency, moral or legal, of this compiler, his dictionary is 
praised by Groujet as a rich treasure, in which almost every 
thing is found that we can desire for a sound knowledge of 
the language. It has been frequently reprinted, and con- 
tinued long in esteem. But the dictionary of the Academy, 
which was published in 1694, claimed an authority to which 
that of a private man could not pretend. Yet the first edition 
seems to have rather disappointed the public expectation. 
Many objected to the want of quotations, and to the observ- 
ance of an orthography that had become obsolete. The 
Academy undertook a revision of its work in 1700; and, 
finally, profiting by the public opinion on which it endeavored 
to act, rendered this dictionary the most received standard ol 
the French language.' 

12. The Grammaire G6n6rale et Raisonn^ of Lancelot, 
in which Amauld took a considerable share, is rather Fivnch 
a treatise on the philosophy of all language than one 8»o»n»««- 
peculiar to the French. **The best critics," says Baillet, 
"acknowledge that there is nothing written by either the 
ancient or the modem grammarians with so much justness 
and solidity." * Vigneul-Marville bestows upon it an almost 
equal eulogy.^ Limcelot was copied, in a great degree, by 
Lami, in his Rhetoric, or Art of Speaking, with little of value 
that is original.' Yaugelas retained his place as the founder 
of sound grammatical criticism, though his judgments have 
not been unifonnly confirmed by the next generation. His 
remarks were edited with notes by Thomas Comeille, who 
had the reputation of an excellent gnunmarian.' The obser- 
vations of Manage on the Fren -h hiiiguage, in 1075 and 1 676, 
are said to have the fault of reposing too much on obsolete 
authorities, even those of the sixteenth century, which had 
long been proscribed by a politer age.^ Notwithstanding the 
zeal of the Academy, no critical laws could arrest the revolu- 
tions of speech. Changes came in with the lapse of time, and 
were sanctioned by the imperious rule of custom. In a )xx)k 

1 Pel&Mon, Hist, de rAcad^mie (oonU- * M61angw de LitMntara, i. 124. 
Dilation jwr Olivet), p^7 ; GoiOei, Biblio- • Qoiget, i. 66 ; Gibert, p. 861 
th^ue FraDcalw, i. 282, et pott; Blogr. • Got^t, 146; Biocr. Uni?. 
DniT., art. '' Fiu«a«T«." v Id., 16i 

s P«U»on, p. 69 ; Got^t, p. 261. 

* Jiilt«iDeiu dee SqtTaui, n. 606. Oo^)»t 
oopiM BaiUet'8 wonU. 
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on grammar, published as early as 1688, Baliac and Yoiture, 
even Patru and the Port-Rbyal writers, are called semi- 
modems ; ^ so many new phrases had since made their way 
into composition, so many of theirs had acquired a certain air 
of antiquity. 

13. The genius of the French language, as it was estimated 
^ in this age by those who aspii*ed to the character of 
Entre^iens good critics, may be learned from one of the dia- 
d'Eu*^** logues in a work of Bou hours, — Les Entretiens 
d'Ariste et d'Eugene. Bouhours was a Jesuit, who 
affected a polite and lively tone, according to the fashion of 
his time, so as to warrant some degree of ridicule ; but a man 
of taste and judgment, whom, though La Harpe speaks of 
him with disdain, his contemporaries quoted with respect. 
Tlie first, and the most interesting at present, of these conver- 
sations, which are feigned to take place between two gentle- 
men of literary taste, turns on the French language.* This 
he presumes to be the best of all modem ; deriding the 
Spanish for its pomp, the Italian for its finical effeminacy.' 
The French has the secret of uniting brevity with clearness, 
and purity with politeness. The Greek and Latin are 
obscure where they are concise. The Spanish is always dif- 
fuse. The Spanish is a turbid torrent, often overspreading 
the country with great noise ; the Italian, a gentle rivulet, 
occasionally given to inundate its meadows; the French, a 
noble river, enriching the adjacent lands, but with an equal 
majestic course of waters that never quits its level.* Spanish, 
again, he compares to an insolent beauty, that holds her head 
high, and takes pleasure in splendid dress ; Italian, to a painted 
coquette, always attired to please ; French, to a modest and 
agreeable lady, who, if you may call her a prude, has nothing 
uncivil or repulsive in her prudery. Latin is the common 
mother; but, while Italian has the sort of likeness to Latin 
which an ape bears to a man, in French we have the dignity, 

1 Biblioth^ue UniTenelle, zr. 851. — It seems, on reflection, that some of the 

Perrault makes a similar remaiic on Patru. expressions he animadverts upon must 

* Bouhours points out seTeral innova- hare been affected while they were new, 

tions which had lately eome into use. being in opporition to the correct meaning 

He disUkes avoir des tnenagemens or of words; and it is always curious, in 

avoir de la eonsidHatioHj and thinks these other langusges as well as our own.- to ob- 

phrases would not last ; in which he was serve the comparatiTely recent nobility of 

mistaken. Tour de visage nnd tour d^esprit many things quite established by present 

were new : the words fonds, meture$, ami- usage. — ^tretlens d^Arlsto et d'Eugina, 

ties, eompte, and many more, were used in p. %. 

new senses. Thus also assez and trap ; as > P. 62 '«dit. 1671). 

the piirase, je ne suis pas trap de voire avis. * F.'P 
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politeness, purity, and good sense of the Augustan age. The 
French have rejected almost all the diminutives once in use, 
and do not, like the Italians, admit the right of framing others. 
This language does not tolerate rhyming sounds in prose, nor 
even any kind of assonance, as amertume and fortune, near 
together. It rejects very bold metaphors, as the zenith of 
virtue, the apogee of glory ; and it is remarkable that its 
poetry is almost as hostile to metaphor as its prose.^ ^ We 
have very few words merely poetical ; and the language of our 
poets is not very different from that of the world. Whatever 
be the cause, it is certain that a figurative style is neither 
good among us in verse nor in prose." This is evidently 
much exaggerated, and in contradiction to the known exam- 
ples, at least, of dramatic poetry. All affectation and labor, 
he proceeds to say, are equally repugnant to a good French 
style. " If we would speak the language well, we should not 
try to speak it too well. It detests excess of ornament ; it 
would almost desire that words should be, as it were, naked * 
their dress must be no more than necessity and decency 
require. Its simplicity is averse to compound words : those 
adjectives which are formed by such a juncture of two have 
long been exiled both from prose and verse." " Our own 
pronunciation," he affirms, ^^ is the most natural and pleasing 
of any. The Chinese and other Asiatics sing ; the Germans 
rattle {raUerU) ; the Spaniards spout ; the Italians sigh ; the 
English whistle ; the French alone can properly be said to 
speak ; which arises, in fact, from our not accenting any sylla- 
ble before the penultimate. The French language is best 
adapted to express the tenderest sentiments of the heart ; for 
which reason our songs are so impassioned and pathetic, while 
those of Italy and Spain are full of nonsense. Other lan- 
guages may address the imagination ; but ours alone speaks to 
the heart, which never understands what is said in them."' 
This is literally amusing; and, with equal patriotism, Bou- 
hours, in another place, has proposed the question, whether a 
German can, by the nature of things, possess any wit. 

14. Bouhours, not deficient, as we may perceive, in self- 
confidence, and proneness to censure, presumed to j^^t^jj^ 
turn into ridicule the Mrriters of Port Royal, at that by Barbier 
time of such distinguished reputation as threatened **^™*"'* 
to eclipse the credit which the Jesuits had always preserved 

> p. 60. > p. es. 
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in polite letters. He alludes to their long periods, and the 
exaggerated phrases of invective which they poured forth in 
controversy.^ But the Jansenist party was well able to 
defend itself. Barbier d'Aucour retaliated on the vain Jesuit 
by his Sentimens de Cleanthe sur les Entretiens d'Ariste et 
d'Eiigene. It seems to be the general opinion of French 
critics, that he has well exposed the weak paits of his adver- 
saiy, his affected air of the world, the occasional frivolity and 
feebleness of his observations ; yet there seems something 
morose in the censures of the supposed Cleanthe, which ren- 
ders this book less agreeable than that on which it animad- 
verts. 

15. Another work of criticism by Bouhours, La Maniere 
La Maniire ^® Bicu Pcuscr, which is also in dialogue, contains 
de Bien much that shows acuteness and delicacy of discrimi- 
Penfler. nation ; though his taste was deficient in warmth and 
sensibility, which renders him somewhat too strict and fastidi- 
ous in his judgments. He is an unsparing enemy of obscurity, 
exaggeration, and nonsense ; and laughs at the hyperbolical 
language of Balzac, while he has rather overpraised Voiture.* 
The aSected, inflated thoughts, of which the Italian and 
Spanish writers afford him many examples, Bouhours justly 
condemns, and, by the correctness of his judgment, may de- 

1 p. 160. Vigneul-Mairille obflerree of clearness. An obscurity arising tnm 

fhat the Port-Royal writers formed their allusion to things now unknown, such m 

style originally on that of Balzac (vol. i. we find in the ancients, is rather a misfor- 

p. 107) ; and that M. d'Andilly, brother tune than a &nlt ; but this is no exenst 

of Antony Amauld, affected at one time for one which may be avoided, and aris«t 

a grand and copious manner like the from the writer's Indistinctness of con- 

Spaniards, as being more serious and im- ception or language. ^' Cela n'est pas In- 

posing, especially in devotional writings ; telligible, dit Phitinthe " (after hearing a 

but al!terwardd. finding the French were fool^ rliapsody extracted ftt>m a ftin^vl 

bupatient of this style, that party aban- sermon on Louis XIII.). *' Non, r§poii- 

doned it for one more concise, which it is dit Eudoxe, ce n'est pas tout-4-lUt de 

by no means 1ms difficult to write well, — galimatias, ce n'est que du ph^bus. Voos 

p. 139. Baillet seems to refer their love mettei done, dit Philinthe, de la difference 

of long periods to the famous advocate Le entre le galimatias et le ph^bus ? Oni, 

liaistre, who had employed them in his repartit Eudoxe, le galimatias renlferme 

E leadings, not only as giving more digpiity, une obscurity profonde, et n'a de soi-m&me 

ut also because Uie public taste at that nul sens raisonnable. Le phebus n'est 

time favored them. — Jugemens des S^a- pas si obscur, et a un brillant qui signifle, 

vans, n. 968. ou semble dgnifler, quelque chose ; le 

s Voiture, he says, always takes a tone soleil y entre d'ordinaire, et e^est peut- 

of raillery when he exaggerates. *' Le 6tre ce qui a donn^ lieu en notre luigne 

&UX devient rrai 4 la faveur de Tironie," au nom de phebus. Oe n'est pas qua 

— p. 29. But we can hardly think that quelquefi^ le ph6bas ne devienoe obMur, 

Baliac was not gravely ironical in some jusqu'4 n'%tre pas entendu ; mals alora !• 

of the strange hy berboles which Bouhours galimatias s'en joint ; oe ne soot que biil- 

quotes from him. una et que t^nitecs de tooa oAMt.— 

In the fourth tUalogue, Bouhours has p. 842. 
many Just observations on the necessity 
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Berve, on the. whole, a respectable place in the second order 
of critics. 

16. The Reflexions sur TEloquence et sur la Foesie of 
Rapin, another Jesuit, whose Latin poem on Gardens 

has already been praised, are judicious, though per- flecdoni on 
haps rather too diffuse : his criticism is what would m«io«»«« 
appear severe m our tunes ; but it was that of a man 
formed by the ancients, and who lived also in the best and 
most critical age of France. The reflections on poetry are 
avowedly founded on Aristotle, but with much that is new, 
and with examples from modem poets to confirm and illus- 
trate it. The practice at this time in France was to depre- 
date the Italians ; and Tasso is oflen the subject of Rapin's 
censure, for want, among other things, of that grave and 
majestic character which epic poetry demands. Yet Rapin 
18 not so rigorous but that he can blame the coldness of 
modem precepts in regard to French poetry. After condemn- 
ing the pompous tone of Breboeuf in his translation of the 
Pharsalia, he remarks th^ ^ we have gone since to an opposite 
extreme by too scmpulous a care for the purity of the lan- 
guage : for we have begun to take from poetry its force and 
dignity by too much reserve and a false modesty, which we 
have established as characteristics of our language, so as to 
deprive it of that judicious boldness which tme poetry re- 
quires ; we have cut off the metaphors and all those figures 
of speech which give force and spirit to words, and reduced 
all the artifices of words to a pure, regular style, which 
exposes itself to no risk by bold expression. The taste of the 
age, the influence of women who are naturally timid, that of 
the court which had hardly any thing in common with the 
ancients, on account of its usual antipathy for learning, 
accredited this manner of writing.*' ' In this, Rapin seems to 
glance at the polite but cold criticism of his brother Jesuit, 
Bouhours. 

17. Rapin, in another work of criticism, the Parallels of 
Great Men of Antiquity, has weighed, in the scales ^j^ p^^^^ 
of his own judgment, Demosthenes and Cicero, leiaof 
Homer and Virgil, Thucydides and Livy, Plato and ®"** *'*" 
Aristotle. Thus eloquence, poetry, history, and philosophy 
pass under review. The taste of Rapin is for the Latins 
Cicero he prefers to Demosthenes; Livy, on the whole, to 

1 p. 147. 
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Thucydides, though this he leaves more to the reader ; but is 
confident that none except mere grammarians have ranked 
Homer above Virgil.^ The loquacity of the older poet, the 
frequency of his moral reflections (which Rapin thinks mis- 
placed in an epic poem), his similes, the sameness of his transi- 
tions, are treated very freely ; yet he gives him the preference 
over Virgil for grandeur and nobleness of narration, for his 
epithets, and the splendor of his language. But he is of 
opinion that jEneas id a much finer character than Achilles. 
These two epic poets he holds, however, to be the greatest in 
the world : as for all the rest, ancient and modern, he enume- 
rates them one afler another, and can find little but faults in 
them all.^ Nor does he esteem dramatic and lyric poets, at 
least modem, much better. 

18. The treatise on Epic Poetry by Bossu was once of 
Bona on some reputation. An English poet has thought fit 
Bpic Poetry.^ Say, that we should have stared, like Indians, 
at Homer, if Bossu had not taught us to understand him.' 
The book is, however, long since forgotten; and we fancy 
that we understand Homer not the worse. It is in six books, 
which treat of the fable, the action, the narration, the man- 
ners, the machinery, the sentiments and expressions, of an epic 
poem. Homer is the favorite poet of Bossu, and Virgil next 
to him : this preference of the superior model does him some 
honor in a generation which was becoming insensible to its 
excellence. Bossu is judicious and correct in taste, but with- 
out much depth; and he seems to want the acuteness of 
Bouhours. 

19. Fontenelle is a critic of whom it may be said, that he 
FonteneUe'a ^^^ Diore injury to fine taste and sensibility in works 
critical of imagination and sentiment than any man without 

^' his good sense and natural acuteness could have 
done. He is systematically cold : if he seems to tolerate 
any flight of the poet, it is rather by caprice than by a genu- 
ine discernment of beauty ; but he clings, with the unyielding 
claw of a cold-blooded animal, to the faults of great writers, 
which he exposes with reason and sarcasm. His Reflections 
on Poetry relate mostly to dramatic composition, and to that 
of the French stage. Theocritus is his victim in the Disser- 

» p. 168. « P. 176. 

* ** Had Boram neTcr writ, the world had still, 
like Indians, Tiewed this oiighty piece of wit" 

MULGKAVB^B JSwiy OH Potirf 
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tation on Pastoral Poetry: but Fontenellc gave the Sicilian 
his revenge; he wrote pastorals himself; and we have alto- 
gether forgotten, or, when we again look at, can veiy pai*tially 
approve, the idyls of the Boulevards, while those Doric 
dactyls of Theocritus linger still, like what Schiller has called 
soil music of yesterday, from our schoolboy reminiscences, on 
our aged ears. 

20. The reign of mere • scholars was now at an end ; no 
worse name than that of ^* pedant " could be imposed 

on those who sought for glory ; the admiration of orVnm;? 
all that was national in arts, in arms, in manners, as janir«a«»to 
well as in speech, carried away like a torrent those 
prescriptive titles to reverence which only lingered in colleges. 
The superiority of the Latin language to French had long 
been contested; even Henry Stephens has a dissertation in 
favor of the latter ; and in this period, though a few resolute 
scholars did not retire from the field, it was generally held, 
either that French was every way the better means of ex- 
pressing our thoughts, or at least so much more convenient as 
to put nearly an end to the use of the other. Latin had been 
the privileged language of stone ; but Louis XIV., in conse- 
quence of an essay by Charpentier, in 1 676, replaced the 
inscriptions on his triumphal arches by others in French.^ 
This, of course, does not much affect the general question 
between the two languages. 

21. But it was not in language alone that the ancients were 
to endure the aggression of a disobedient posterity. 

It had long been a problem in Europe, whether they aupSority 
had not been surpassed ; one, perhaps, which began Jjgjjjjjj**" 
before the younger generations could make good 
their claim. But time, the nominal ally of the old possessors, 
gave his more powerful aid to their opponents : every age saw 
the proportions change, and new men rise up to strengthen 
the ranks of the assailants. In mathematical science, in natu- 
ral knowledge, the ancients had none but a few mere pedants, 
or half-i*ead lovers of paradox, to maintain their supenority ; 
but in the beauties of language, in eloquence and poetry, the 
suffrage of criticism had long been theirs. It seemed time to 
dispute even this. Charles Perrault, a man of some chariM 
learning, some variety of acquirement, and a good ?•"»«»»• 
deal of ingenuity and quickness, published, in 1687, his 
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famous Parallel of the Ancients and ModemB in all that 
regards Arts and Sciences. This is a series of dialogues, 
the parties being, first, a president, deeply learned, and preju- 
diced in all respects for antiquity; secondly, an abb^ not 
ignorant, but having reflected more than read, cool and impar- 
tial, always made to appear in the right, or, in other words, 
the author's representative ; thirdly, a man of the world, seiz- 
ing the gay side of every subject, and apparently brought in 
to prevent the book from becoming dull. They begin with 
architecture and painting, and soon make it clear that Athens 
was a mere heap of pig-sties in comparison with Versailles : 
the ancient painters fare equally ill. They next advance to 
eloquence and poetry ; and here, where the strife of war is 
sharpest, the defeat of antiquity is chanted with triumph. 
Homer, Virgil, Horace, are successively brought forward for 
severe and often unjust censure : but, of course, it is not to be 
imagined that Perrault is always in the wrong ; he had to fight 
against a pedantic admiration which surrenders all judgment ; 
and, having found the bow bent too much in one way, he 
forced it himself too violently into another direction. It is 
the fault of such books to be one-sided : they are not unfre- 
quently right in censuring blemishes, but very uncandid in 
suppressing beauties. Homer has been woret used by Per- 
rault, who had not the least power of feeling his excellence ; 
but the advocate of the newer age in his dialogue admits that 
the ^neid is superior to any modem epic In his comparison 
of eloquence, Perrault has given some specimens of both sides 
in contrast ; comparing, by means, however, of his own ver- 
sions, the funeral orations of Pericles and Plato with those of 
Bourdaloue, Bossuet, and Flechier, the description by Pliny 
of his country-seat with one by Balzac, an epistle of Cicero 
with another of Balzac. These comparisons were fitted to 
produce a great effect among those who could neither read the 
original text, nor place themselves in the midst of ancient 
feelings and habits. It is easy to perceive that a vast majori- 
ty of the French in that age would agree with Perrault : the 
book was written for the times. 

22. Fontenelle, in a very short digression on the ancients 
teneiie *^°^ modcms. Subjoined to his Discourse on Pastoral 
Poetry, followed the steps of Perrault. "The whole 
question as to pre-eminence between the ancients and mo- 
dems," he begins, " reduces itself into another, whether the 
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trees that used to grow in our woods were larger than those 
which grow now. If they were, Homer, Plato, Demosthenes, 
cannot be equalled in these ages ; but, if our trees are as 
large as trees were of old, then there h uo reason whj we 
may not equal Homer, Plato, and Demosthenes." The sophis- 
try of this is glaring enough ; but it was logic for Paris. In 
the rest of this short essay, there are the usual characteristics 
of Fontenelle, — cool good sense, and an incapacity, by natural 
privation, of feeling the highest excellence in works of taste. 

23. Boileau, in observations annexed to his translation of 
Longinus, as well as in a few sallies of his poetry, g^^^^ 
defended the great poets, especially Homer and Pin- d«feiiM of 
dar, with dignity and moderation ; freely abandoning "**<i^^ 
the cause of antiquity where he felt it to be untenable. Per 
rault replied with courage, — a quality meriting some praise 
where the adversary was so powerful in sarcasm, and so little 
accustomed to spare it ; but the controversy ceased in tolera 
ble friendship. 

24. The knowledge of new accessions to literature which 
its lovers demanded had hitherto been communicated 

only through the annual catalogues published at yiem: 
Frankfort or other places. But these lists of title- g^JJJJJJ ** 
pages were unsatisfactory to the distant scholar, who 
sought to become acquainted with the real progress of learn- 
ing, and to know what he might find it worth while to pur- 
chase. Denis de Sallo, a member of the Parliament of Paris, 
and not wholly undistinguished in literature, though his other 
works are not much remembered, by carrying into effect a 
happy project of his own, gave birth, as it were, to a mighty 
spirit, which has grown up in strength and enterprise, till it 
has become the ruling power of the literary world. Monday, 
the 5th of January, 1665, is the date of the first number of the 
first review, — the Journal des S^vans, — published by Sallo 
andcr the name of the Sieur de Hedouville, which some have 
said to be that of his servant.^ It was printed weekly, in a 
duodecimo or sexto-decimo form ; each number containing from 

* CuBomt, In his Hbtolre Critique 6m wm the wuam of an estate beloaginf t» 

JcnmaojL, in two TolnnMS, 1784, whleh, Sallo ; and hm !■ oallad in aome pnbUo da- 

Dotwithatandinf it* general title, is chiefly scription, without reference to the jonmal, 

confined to the history of the Journal des Dominus de Sallo de HedouTille in Parisl- 

Sqitans, and wholly to such as appeared enrf curia senator. — Gamusat, i. 18. Noi- 

tn France, has not heen able to clear up withstandlnf this, thwe is erldeoee that 

this interesting point: Ibr there are not leads us to the Talet ; so that "" ampli^ 

wanting those who assert that HedouTille driUMnadaaa eanseo ; Res magna eat " 
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twelve to sixteen pages. The first book ever reviewed (let us 
observe the difference of subject between that and the last, 
whatever the last may be) was an edition of the works of Vic- 
tor Vitensis and Vigilius Tapsensis, African bishops of the fifth 
century, by Father Chiflot, a Jesuit.* The second is Spelman's 
Glossary. According to the prospectus prefixed to the Journal 
des S9avans, it was not designed for a mere review, but a lite- 
rary miscellany ; composed, in the fii'st place, of an exact cata- 
logue of the chief books which should be printed in Europe • 
not content with the mere titles, as the majority of bibliogra- 
phers had hitherto been, but giving an account of their con- 
tents, and their value to the public : it was also to contain a 
necrology of distinguished authors, an account of experiments 
in physics and chemistry, and of new discoveries in arts and 
sciences, with the principal decisions of civil and ecclesiastical 
tribunals, the decrees of the Sorbonne and other French or 
foreign universities ; in short, whatever might be interesting 
to men of letters. We find, therefore, some piece of news, 
more or less of a literary or scientific nature, subjoined to 
each number. Thus, in the first number, we have a double- 
headed child bom near Salisbury ; in the second, a question 
of legitimacy decided in the Parliament of Paris; in the 
third, an ex|>eriment on a new ship or boat constructed by 
Sir William Petty ; in the fourth, an account of a discussion 
in the college of Jesuits on the nature of comets. The sci- 
entific articles, which bear a large proportion to the rest, are 
illustrated by engravings. It was complained that the Journal 
des Sgavans did not pay much regard to polite or amusing 
literature ; and this led to the publication of the Mercure 
Galant, by Vise, which gave reviews of poetry and of the 
drama. 

25. Though the notices in the Journal des S^avans are 
very short, and, when they give any character, for the most 
part of a laudatory tone, Sallo did not fail to raise up enemies 
by the mere assumption of power which a reviewer is prone 
to afiect. Menage, on a work of whose he had made some cri- 
ticism, and by no means, as it appears, without justice, replied 
in wrath ; Patin and others rose up as injured authors against 
the self-erected censor : but he made more formidable enemies 

1 **TlctoiiB YlbnuAB et Vigilil TapeenriB, be, occupies but two pagee in (laiall duo- 

Prorinciae BImuwdsb Epiacoporam Opera, decimo. That on Spdman^s Oloaiaiji 

•dente R. P. Chifletio, Soc. Jeeu. Preob., wliioh firtlows, ia bat In half a paga. 
«n 4to DiTiona." The exitiqne, if snoh it 
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bj 8ome rather blunt declarations of a Gallican feeling, as 
became a counsellor of the Parliament of Paris, against the 
court of Rome ; and the privilege of publication was soon 
withdrawn from Sallo.^ It is said that he had the spirit to 
refuse the offer of continuing the journal under a previous 
censorship ; and it passed into other hands, — those of Gallois, 
who continued it with great success.* It is remarkable that 
the first review, within a few months of its origin, was silenced 
for assuming too imperious an authority over literature, and 
for s|)eaking evil of dignities. " In cunis jam Jove diguun 
ei*at." The Journal des S^avans, incomparably the most 
ancient of Ining reviews, is still conspicuous for its learning, 
its candor, and its freedom from those stains of personal and 
party malice which deform more popular works. 

26. The path thus opened to all that could tempt a man 
who made writing his profession — profit, celebrity, a j^^^ 
perpetual ap|)earance in the public eye, the facility Mtabiisiwd 
of pouring forth every scattered thought of his own, ^^ ^y^* 
the power of revenge upon every enemy — could not fail to 
tempt more conspicuous men than Sallo or his successor Gal- 
lois. Two of very high reputation, at least of reputation that 
hence became very high, entered it, — Bayle and Le Clera 
Tlie former, in 1 684, commenced a new review, — Nou veiled 
de la R^))ublique des Lettres. He saw, and was well able to 
improve, the op|)ortunities which periodical criticism furnished 
to a mind eminently qualified for it ; extensively, and, in some 
points, deeply learned ; full of wit, acuteness, and a happy 
talent of writing in a lively tone without the insipidity of af- 
fected politeness. The scholar and philosopher of Rotterdam 
had a rival in some respects, and ultimately an adversary, in 
a neighboring city. Le Clerc, settled at Amsterdam ^^^ i^ 
as professor of belles-lettres and of Hebrew in the ci«re 
Arminian seminary, undertook in 1 686, at the age of twenty 
nine, the first of those three celebrated series of reviews to 
which he owes so much of his fame. This was the Biblio- 
theque Universelle, in all the early volumes of which Ijb 
Croze, a much inferior person, was his coadjutor, published 
monthly in a veiy small form. Le Clerc had afterwards a 

1 ('nmuMt, p. 28. Sallo had ateo at- lobi." Gallois fai aaid to hara bmo a 

tarke<l the . eralta. coacUutor of Sallo from the beginning, 

s Elofcp do Oallofai, par Fontenelle. In and iome othen are named by CamoMt 

thf lAtter> works. toI. ▼. p. 168. Biofcra- as its contributor, among whom 

phk> UniTexadUe, arts. *' SaUo " and *' Qal- OombarriUe and Chapalain 
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disagreement with La Croze, and the latter part of the Bib- 
liotheque Universelle (that afler the tenth Tolume) is chiefly 
his own. It ceased to be published in 1693 ; and the Biblio- 
theque Choisie, which is, perhaps, even a more known work 
of Le Clerc, did not commence till 1703. But the fulness, 
the variety, the judicious analysis and selection, as well as the 
value of the original remarks, which we find in the Biblio- 
theque Universelle, render it of signal utility to those who 
would embrace the literature of that short but not unimpor- 
tant period which it illustrates. 

27. Meantime a less brilliant, but by no means less erudite, 
Leip«ic review, the Leipsic Acts, had commenced in Germa- 
^^ ny. The first volume of this series was published 

in 1682. But being written in Latin, with more regard to 
the past than to the growing state of opinions, and conse- 
quently almost excluding the most attractive, and indeed the 
most important subjects, with a Lutheran spirit of unchange- 
able orthodoxy in religion, and with an absence of any thing 
like philosophy or even connected system in erudition, it is 
one of the most unreadable books, relatively to its utility in 
learning, which has ever fallen into my hands. Italy had 
entered earlier on this critical career : the Giornale de' Litte- 
rati was begun at Rome in 1668; the Giornale Veneto de' 
Litterati, at Venice in 1671. They continued for some time, 
but with less conspicuous reputation than those above men- 
tioned. The Mercure Savant, published at Amsterdam in 
1684, was an indifferent production, which induced Bayle to 
set up his own Nouvelles de la R^publique des Lettres in 
opposition to it. Two reviews were commenced in the Grer- 
mau language within the seventeenth century, and three in 
English. The first of these latter was the Weekly Memonals 
for the Ingenious, London, 1682. This, I believe, lasted but 
a short time. It was followed by one entitled The Works of 
the Learned, in 1691 ; and by another, called History of the 
Works of the Learned, in 1 699.^ 

I Jugler. Hist. Litteraria, cap. 9. Bib- to haye lasted but a year : at least, them 

iioth^que UniTeraelle, xiii. 41. [The first is only one rolame in the British Museum, 

number of Weekly Memorials for the In- The Universal Historical Biblioth^ue, 

SivAonn is dated Jan. 16, 1681-2 ; and the which began in January, 1686, and ex- 

rst book reviewed is Christiani Liberii pired in fifarch, is scarcely worth notice : 

Bi(iXuxptha^ Utrecht, 1681. The editor " ^ professedly a compilation from the 

proposes to tmnscribe from the Journal foreign reviews. The History of the Works 
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28. Bayle had first become known in 1 682 by the Pens^ea 
Di verses sur la Comete de 1680; a work which I 

am not sure that he ever decidedly surpassed. Its Thoaghta 
purpose is one hardly worthy, we should imagine, to gj ^**J 
employ him ; since those who could read and reason 
were not likely to be afraid of comets, and those who could 
do neither would be little the better for his book. But, with 
this ostensible aim, Bayle had others in view : it gave scope 
to his keen observation of mankind, if we may use the word 
" observation " for that which he chiefly derived from modem 
books, and to the calm philosophy which he professed. There 
is less of the love of paradox, less of a cavilling Pyrrhonism, 
and, though much diifuseness, less of pedantry and irrelevant 
instances, in the Pensees Diverses than in his greater work. 
It exposed him, however, to controversy : Juricu, a French 
minister in Holland, the champion of Calvinistic orthodoxy, 
waged a war that was only terminated with their lives ; and 
Bayle's Defence of the Thoughts on the Comet is full as long 
as the original performance, but far less entertaining. 

29. He now projected an immortal undertaking, — the His- 
torical and Critical Dictionary. Moreri, a laborious m* dio- 
scribe, had published, in 1 673, a kind of encyclope- **on»*y- 
die dictionary, — bio<]^phical, historical, and geographical. 
Bayle professed to fill up the numerous deficiencies, and to 
rectify the errors of this compiler. It is hard to place his 
dictionary, which appeared in 1 694, under any distinct head 
in a literary classification which does not make a separate 
chapter for lexicography. It is almost equally difficult to give 
a general character of this many-colored web, which great 
erudition, and still greater acuteness and strength of mind, 
wove for the last years of the seventeenth century. The 
leai*ning of Bayle was copious, especially in what was most pe- 
culiarly required, — the controversies, the anecdotes, the mis- 
cellaneous facts and sentences, scattered over the vast surface 
of literature for two preceding centuries. In that of antiqui- 
ty he was less profoundly versed ; yet so quick in application 
of liis classical stores, that he passes for a better scholar than 
he was. His original design may have been only to fill up 

is giren to foreign works, and probably on rerlewerMldom Interposing hfai Jadgment : 
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the deficiencies of Moreri ; but a mind so fertile and excur- 
sive could not be restrained in such limits. We may find, 
however, in this, an apology for the numerous omissions of 
IJayle, which would, in a writer absolutely original, seem both 
capricious and unaccountable. We never can anticipate with 
confidence that we shall find any name in his dictionary. The 
notes are most frequently unconnected with the life to which 
they are appended ; so that, under a name uninteresting to 
us, or inapposite to our purpose, we may be led into the rich- 
est vein of the author's fine reasoning or lively wit. Bayle is 
admirable in exposing the fallacies of dogmatism, the perplex- 
ities of philosophy, the weaknesses of those who afifect to 
guide the opinions of mankind. But, wanting the necessary 
condition of good reasoning, — an earnest desire to reason well, 
a moral rectitude from which the love of truth must spring, — 
he often avails himself of petty cavils, and becomes dogmatical 
in his very doubts. A more sincere spirit of inquiry could 
not have suffered a man of his penetrating genius to acquiesce, 
even contingently, in so superficial a scheme as the Mani- 
chean. The sophistry of Bayle, however, bears no pi-ojjortion 
to his just and acute observations. Still less excuse can be 
admitted for his indecency, which almost assumes the cha- 
racter of monomania, so invariably does it recur, even where 
there is least pretext for it. 

30. The Jugemens des S9avans by Baillet (published in 
Briuet: 1685 and 1686), the Polyhistor of Morhof in 1689 
Morhof. ^pg certainly works of criticism as well as of biblio- 
graphy. But neither of these writers, especially the latter, 
are of much authority in matters of taste : their erudition was 
very extensive, their abilities respectable, since they were 
able to produce such useful and comprehensive works ; but 
they do not greatly serve to enlighten or correct our judgments, 
nor is the original matter in any considerable proportion to 
that which they have derived from others. I have taken 
notice of both these in my preface. 

31. France was very fruitful of that miscellaneous litera- 
^^ ture, which, desultory and amusing, has the advantage 

of remaining better in the memory than more syste- 
matic books, and, in fact, is generally found to supply the man 
of extensive knowledge with the materials of his conversation, 
as weU as to fill the vacancies of his deeper studies. The 
memoirs, the letters, the travels, the dialogues and essaySi 
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which might be ranged in so large a class as that we now 
pass in review, are too numerous to be mentioned; and it must 
be understood that most of them are less in request even 
among the studious than they were in the last century. One 
group ha-^ acquired the distinctive name of Ana, — the reported 
conversation, the table-talk, of the learned. Several of these 
belong to the last part of the sixteenth century, or the fii*st of 
the next, — the Scaligerana, the Perroniana, the Pithseana, the 
Naudteana, the Casauboniana ; the last of which are not con- 
versational, but fragments collected from the commonplace 
books and loose papers of Isaac Casaubon. Two collections 
of the present period are very well known, — the Menagi- 
ana, and the Melanges de Litterature par Vigneul-Marville ; 
which differs, indeed, from the rest in not being reported by 
others, but published by the author himself, yet comes so near 
in spirit and manner that we may place it in the same class. 
The Menagiana has the common fault of these Ana, that it 
rather disappoints expectation, and does not give us as much 
new learning as the name of its author seems to promise ; 
but it is amusing, full of light anecdote of a literary kind, and 
interesting to all who love the recollections of that generation. 
Vigneul-Marville is an imaginary person : the autlior of the 
Melanges de Litterature is D'Argonne, a Benedictine of 
Rouen. This book has been much esteemed : the mask gives 
courage to the author, who writes not unlike a Benedictine, 
but with a general tone of independent thinking, united to 
good judgment and a tolerably extensive knowledge of the 
state of literature. He had entered into the religious profes- 
sion rather late in life. The Chevraeana and Segraisiana, 
especially the latter, are of little value. The Parrhasiana of 
Jje Clerc are less amusing and less miscellaneous than some 
of the Ana ; but, in all his writings, there is a love of truth, 
and a zeal against those who obstruct inquiry, which, to conge- 
nial spirits, is as pleasing as it is sure to render him obuox 
ious to opposite tempers. 

32. The cliaracteristics of English writers in the first divi 
sion of the century were not maintained in the 
second ; though the change, as was natural, did not gtyfe in 
come on by very rapid steps. The pedantry of ^^^^ 
unauthorized I^tinisms, the affectation of singular 
and not generally intelligible words from other sources, the 
love of quaint phrases, strange analogies, and ambitious efforts 
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at antithesis, gave way by degrees : a greater case of writing 
was what the public demanded, and what the writers afler the 
Restoration sought to attain ; they were more strictly idioma- 
tic and English than their predecessors. But this ease some- 
times became negligence and feebleness, and oflen turned to 
coarseness and vulgarity. The language of S6vign6 and 
Hamilton is eminently colloquial ; scarce a turn occurs in 
their writings which they would not have used in familiar 
society ; but theirs was the colloquy of the gods, ours of men : 
their idiom, though still simple and French, had been refined 
in the saloons of Paris by that instinctive rejection of all that 
is low which the fine tact of accomplished women dictates ; 
while in our own contemporary writers, with little exception, 
there is what defaces the dialogue of our comedy, — a tone not 
so much of provincialism, or even of what is called the lan- 
guage of the common people, as of one much worse, the dregs 
of vulgar ribaldiy, which a gentleman must clear from his 
conversation before he can assert that name. Nor was this 
confined to those who led irregular lives : the general manners 
being unpolished, we find in the writings of the clergy, 
wherever they are polemic or satirical, the same tendency to 
what is called slang ; a word which, as itself belongs to the 
vocabulary it denotes, I use with some unwillingness. The 
pattern of bad writing in this respect was Sir Roger L'Es- 
trange : his ^sop's Fables will present every thing that is 
hostile to good taste ; yet, by a certain wit and readiness in 
raillery, L' Estrange was a popular writer, and may even now 
be read, perhaps, with some amusement. The translation of 
Don Quixote, published in 1682, may also be specified as 
incredibly vulgar, and without the least perception of the tone 
which the original author has preserved. 

33. We can produce, nevertheless, several names of those 
who laid the foundations at least, and indeed fur- 
nished examples, of good style ; some of them among 
the greatest, for other merits, in our literature. Hobbes is 
perhaps the first of whom we can strictly say, that he is a 
good English writer: for the excellent passages of Hooker, 
Sidney, Raleigh, Bacon, Taylor, Chillingworth, and others of 
the Elizabethan or the first Stuart period, are not sufficient to 
establish their claim ; a good writer being one whose compo- 
sition is nearly uniform, and who never sinks to such inferi- 
)rity or negligence as we must confess in most of these. To 
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make audi a writer, the absence of gross fauUs. is full as ne- 
cessary as actual beauties : we are not judging as. of poets, by 
the highest flight of their genius, and forgiving all the rest, 
but as of a sum of positive and negative quantities, where the 
latter counterbalance and efiace an equal portion of the for- 
mer. Ilobbes is clear, precise, spirited, and, above all, free, 
in general, from the faults of his predecessors ; his language 
is sensibly less obsolete ; he is never vulgar ; rarely, if ever, 
quaint or pedantic 

34. Cowley's prose, very unlike his verse, as Johnson has 
observed, is perspicuous and unaffected. His few 

essays may even be reckoned among the earliest ^^^' 
models of good writing. In that, especially, on the death of 
Cromwell, till, losing his composure, he falls a little into the 
vulgar style towards the close, we find an absence of pedant- 
ry, an ease and graceful choice of idiom, an unstudied 
harmony of periods, which had been perceived in very few 
writers of the two preceding reigns. " His thoughts," says 
Johnson, ^ are natural, and his style has a smooth and placid 
equability which has never yet attained its due commendation. 
Nothing is far-sought or hard-labored ; but all is easy without 
feebleness, and familiar without grossness.'' 

35. Evelyn wrote in 1651 a little piece, purporting to be an 
account of England by a Frenchman. It is very 

severe on our manners, especially in London ; his 
abhorrence of the late revolutions in church and state conspir- 
ing with his natural politeness, which he had lately improved 
by foreign travel. It is worth reading as illustrative of social 
history; but I chiefly mention it here on account of the 
polish and gentlemanly elegance of the style, which very 
few had hitherto regarded in such light compositions. An 
answer by some indignant patriot has been reprinted together 
with this pamphlet of Evelyn, and is a good specimen of the 
bestial ribJEtldry which our ancestors seem to have taken for 
vit.* The later writings of Evelyn are such as his cliaracter 
and habits would lead us to expect ; but I am not aware that 
they oflen rise above that respectable level, nor are their sub- 
jects such as to require an elevated style. 

36. Every poem and play of Dry den, as they successively 
appeared, was ushered into the world by one of those prefaces 
and dedications which have made him celebrated as a critic 

* Both ttMW wiU to found la tht Uto wlitkm of Srvljm'f MiMelLuMOoa Worka 
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of poetry and a master of the English language. The Essay 
on Dramatic Poesy, and its subsequent Defence, 
the Origin and Progress of Satire, the Parallel of 
Poetry and Painting, the Life of Plutarch, and other things 
of minor importance, all prefixed to some more extensive 
work, complete tlie catalogue of his prose. The style of Dry- 
den was very superior to any that England had seen. Not 
conversant with our old writers, so little, in fact, as to find 
the common phrases of the Elizabethan age unintelligible,^ he 
followed the ta^te of Charles's reign in emulating the politest 
and most popular writers in the French language. He seems 
to have formed himself on Montaigne, Balzac, and Voiture ; 
but so ready was his invention, so vigorous his judgment, so 
complete his mastery over his native tongue, that, in point of 
style, he must be reckoned above all the three. He had the 
ease of Montaigne without his negligence, and embarrassed 
structure of periods ; he had the dignity of Balzac, with more 
varied cadences, and without his hyperbolical tumor ; the un- 
expected turns of Voiture, without his affectation, and air of 
effort. In the dedications, especially, we find paragraphs 
of extraordinary gracefulness, such as possibly have never 
been surpassed in our language. The prefaces are evidently 
written in a more negligent style : he seems, like Montaigne, 
to converse with the reader from his arm-chair, and passes 
onward with little connection from one subject to another.* 
In addressing a patron, a different line is observable ; he 
comes with the respectful air which the occasion seems to 
demand : but though I do not think that Dryden ever, in 
language, forgets his own position, we must confess, that the 
flattery is sometimes palpably untrue, and always offensively 
indelicate. The dedication of the Mock Astrologer to the 
Duke of Newcastle is a masterpiece of tine writing; and 
the subject better deserved these lavish commendations than 
most who received them. That of the State of Innocence to 
the Duchess of York is also very well written ; but the adu- 
lation is excessive. It appears to me, that, after the Revolu- 
tion, Dryden took less pains with his style: the colloquial 

1 Malone has giyen flereral prooft of * This is his own aoeoant. **T1m na. 

this. Dryden's Prose Works, rol. i. part tare of a prefoce is rambling, never wholly 

2, p- 13'3, et alibi. Dryden thought ex- oat of the way, nor in it. . . . This I 

prewions wrong and incorrect in Shak- haye learned flrom the practice of hoiiert 

speare and Jonsoa, which wore the current Montaigne." — Vol. iii. p. di)6. 
language of their age. 
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vulf^risms, and these are not wanting even in his earlier 
prefaces, become more frequent; his periods are often of more 
slovenly const mction ; he forgets, even in his dedicjitions, that 
he is standing l)efore a lord. Thus, remarking on the account 
Andromache gives to Hector of her own history, he observes, 
in a style rather unworthy of him, " The devil was in Hector 
if he knew not all this matter as well as she who told it him, 
for she had been his bed-fellow for many years together ; and, 
if he knew it then, it must be confessed that Homer in this 
long digression has rather given us his own character than 
that of the fair lady whom he paints." ^ 

37. His Essay on Dramatic Poesy, published in 1 668, was 
reprinted sixteen years afterwards ; and it is curious ^^ ^^^ 
to observe the chano^es which Dryden made in the on Dram*- 

• tic Pmmv 

expression. Malone has carefully noted all these: 
they show both the care the author took with his own style, 
and the change which was gradually working in the English 
language.* The Anglicism of terminating the sentence with 
a preposition is rejected.' Thus ** I cannot think so contempti- 
bly of the age I live in," is exchanged for " the age in which 
I live." "A deeper expression of belief than all the actor 
can persuade us to," is altered, "can insinuate into us." And, 
though the old form continued in use long after the time of 
Dryden, it has, of late years, been reckoned inelegant, and 
proscribed in all cases, perhaps with an unnecessary fastidious- 
ness, to which I have not uniformly deferred ; since our lan- 
guage is of a Teutonic structure, and the rules of Latin or 
French grammar are not always to bind us. 

38. This Essay on Dramatic Poesy is written in dialogue ; 
Dryden himself, under the name of Neander, being injpror©. 
probably one of the speakers. It turns on the use menbi fa 
of rhyme in tragedy, on the observation of the uni- "*^**' 
ties, and on some other theatrical questions. Dryden, at this 
time, was favorable to rhymed tragedies, which his practice 

> Vol. m. p. 286. Thifl Is in the dedica- late fHend, Mr. Rlrhiird Sharp, whoM 

tion of hia third MboeUanj to Lord Kat- sood tante \» well known, umd to qaole aa 

cliffe. kiterrogatory of Hooker, *' Shall there be 

* Vol. i. pp. 136-1^ a God to swear by, and none to pray to ? '* 

* *' The prepoidtion fai the end of the as an instance of the force which this ar. 
mntenoe, a common fltolt with him ( Ben rangement, so eminently idiomatic, some* 
Jonson), and which I hare but Utelr Umes gives. In the pamire Toice, I think 
obeerred in my own writings." — p. 23?. it better than in the active ; nor can it 
The form is, in my opinion, sometimes always be dispensed with, aniens we choose 
emphatic and sptrited, though Its frequent rather the feeble encumbering pronouq 
MS i^pean iloTenlij. I mnember mj which. 
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supported. Sir Robert Howard having written some observa- 
tions on that essay, and taken a different view as to rhyme, 
Dryden published a defence of his essay in a masterly style 
of cutting scorn, but one hardly justified by the tone of the 
criticism, which had been very civil towards him ; and, as he 
was apparently in the wrong, the air of superiority seems the 
more misplaced. 

39. Dryden, as a critic, is not to be numbered with those 
His critical who have sounded the depths of the human mind ; 
character, hardly with those who analyze the language and 
sentiments of poets, and teach others to judge by showing 
why they have judged themselves. He scatters remarks 
sometimes too indefinite, sometimes too arbitrary; yet his 
predominating good sense colors the whole : we find in them 
no perplexing subtilty, no cloudy nonsense, no paradoxes and 
heresies in taste to revolt us. Tliose he has made on transla- 
tion in the preface to that of Ovid's Epistles are valuable. 
"No man," he says, "is capable of translating poetry, who, 
besides a genius to that art, is not a master both of his 
author's language and of his own. Nor must we understand 
the language only of the poet, but his particular turn of 
thoughts and expression, which are the characters that distin- 
guish and as it were individuate him from all other writers." * 
We cannot pay Drj^den the compliment of saying that he 
gave the example as well as precept, especially in his Virgil. 
He did not scruple to copy Segrais in his discourse on Epic 
Poetry. " Him I follow, and what I borrow from him am 
ready to acknowledge to him ; for, impartially speaking, the 
French are as much better critics than the English as they 
are worse poets."* 

40. The greater part of his critical writings relates to the 
drama, a subject with which he was very conversant ; but he 
had some considerable prejudices: he seems never to have 
felt the transcendent excellence of Shakspeare; and some- 
times, perhaps, his own opinions, if not feigned, are biassed by 
that sort of self-defence to which he thought himself driven 
in the prefaces to his several plays. He had many enemies on 
the watch : the Duke of Buckingham's Rehearsal, a satire of 
great wit, had exposed to ridicule the heroic tragedies;'* and 

1 Vol. in. p. 19. parody b the most anlUr wmpon that 

* P. 460. ridicule can use, thej are fai most fai- 

* This 'HMnedy was published in 1672: stances warranted by the ori|(inal. Baye^ 
the parodies are amuidng ; and, thou^ whether he resembles Diyden or not. if • 
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many were afterwards ready to forget the merits of the poet 
in the delinquencies of the politician. " What Virgil wrote," 
he ftajrs, "in the vigor of his age, in plenty and in ease, I have 
undertaken to translate in my declining years; struggling 
with wants, oppressed by sickness, curbed in my genius, liable 
to be misconstrued in all I write ; and my judges, if they are 
not very equitable, already prejudiced against me by the lying 
character which has been given them of my morals."^ 

41. Dryden will hardly be charged with abandoning too 
hastily our national credit, when he said the French Rjmer on 
were better critics than the English. We had *™««>y- 
scareely any thing worthy of notice to allege beyond his own 
writings. The Theatrum Poetarum by Philips, nephew of 
Milton, is superficial in every respect. Thomas Rymer, best 
known to mankind as the editor of the Foedera, but a strenu- 
ous advocate for the Aristotelian principles in the drama, pub- 
lished, in 1678, The Tragedies of the last Age considered 
and examined by the Practice of the Ancients, and by the 
Common Sense of all Ages. This contains a censure of 
some plays of Beaumont and Fletcher, Shakspeare and Jon- 
son. "I have chiefly considered the fable or plot, which all 
conclude to be the soul of a tragedy, which with the ancients 
is always found to be a reasonable soul, but with us for the 
most part a brutish, and often worse than brutish." ' I have 
read only his criticisms on the Maid's Tragedy, King and No 
King, and Rollo ; and, as the conduct and characters of all 
three are far enough from being invulnerable, it is not surpris- 
ing that Rymer has often well exposed them. 

42. Next to Dryden, the second place among the polite 
writers of the period from the Restoration to the end g,, wuiuun 
of the century has commonly been given to Sir Wil- Tempi«'« 
Ham Temple. His Miscellanies, to which principal- ^** 

ly this praise belongs, are not recommended by more enidition 
than a retired statesman might acquire with no great ex[>eiise 
of time, nor by much originality of reflection. But, if Tera[»le 
has not profound knowledge, he turns all he possesses well to 
ccount ; if his thoughts are not very striking, they are com- 
monly just He has less eloquence than Bolingbrokc, but is 

TeiT e<nnlc personage : the chaneter is 7««n before the RebeannU was published, 

■aid by Johnson to hare been sketched and conld bare been i* no way obnozioitf 

for Davenant ; but I much doubt this to itr satJie. 

ivpori. Dafenant had been dead some > Vol. Id p. 667 * P 4. 
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also free from his restlessness and ostentation. Much also, 
which now a|)pears superficial in Temple's historical surveys, 
was far less familiar in his age : he has the merit of a compre- 
hensive and a candid mind. His style, to which we should 
particularly refer, will be found, in comparison with his con- 
temporaries, highly polished, and sustained with more equabi- 
lity than they preserve, remote from any thing either pedantic 
or humble. The periods are studiously rhythmical ; yet thcjv 
want the variety and peculiar charm that we admire in those 
of Dryden. 

43. Locke is certainly a good writer, relatively to the 
style of greater part of his contemporaries : his plain and 
Locke. manly sentences often give us pleasure by the word- 
ing alone. But he has some defects: in his Essay on the 
Human Understanding, he is often too figurative for the sub- 
ject. In all his writings, and especially in the Treatise on 
Education, he is occasionally negligent, and though not vul- 
gar, at least according to the idiom of his age, slovenly in the 
structure of his sentences as well as the choice of his words : 
he is not, in mere style, very forcible, and certainly not very 
elegant. 

44. The Essays of Sir George Mackenzie are empty and 
Sir Geonw diffuse : the style is full of pedantic words to a de- 
Mackemde's grec of barbarism ; and, though they were chiefly 
^■^^'®' written after the Revolution, he seems to have whol- 
ly formed himself on the older writers, such as Sir Thomas 
Browne, or even Feltham. He aflfects the obsolete and 
unpleaaing termination of the third person of the verb in eth^ 
which was going out of use even in the pulpit, besides other 
rust of archaism.^ Nothing can be more unlike the manner 
of Dryden, Locke, or Temple. In his matter he seems a 
mere declaimer, as if the world would any longer endure the 
trivial morality which the sixteenth century had borrowed 
from Seneca, or the dull ethics of sermons. It is probable, 
that, as Mackenzie was a man who had seen and read much, 
he must have some better passages than I have found in 
glancing shortly at his works. His countryman, Andrew 
Andrew Flctchcr, is a better master of English style: he 
Fletcher writes with purity, clearness, and spirit; but the 

1 [It must be conlbssed that instances it is scarcely yet disused, at least in rexy 

of this termination, though not freqaent, gprare writings. But the unpleasing soand 

may be found in the first years of (Jeorge of lA is a sufficient ot^tkm. — 18i2.] 
111., or eyen later. In the auzlliaxy AoM, 
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sub8tance is so much before his eyes, that he is little solicitoua 
about language. And a similar character may be given to 
many of the political tracts in the reign of William. They 
are well expressed for their purpose; their English is per- 
spicuous, unaffected, oflen forcible, and, upon the whole, much 
su|)enor to that of similar writings in the reign of Cliarles: 
but they do not challenge a place of which their authors never 
dreamed ; they are not to be counted in the polite literature 
of England. 

45. I may have overlooked, or even never known, some 
lxx)ks of sufficient value to deserve mention ; and I regret that 
the list of miscellaneous literature should be so short. But it 
must be confessed that our golden age did not begin before 
the eighteenth century, and then with him who has never 
since been rivalled in grace, humor, and invention, ^-^jton'! 
Walton's Complete Angler, published in 1 653, seems, Complete 
by the title, a strange choice out of all the books of '^*****'- 
half a century ; yet its simplicity, its sweetness, its natural 
grace, and happy intermixture of graver strains with the pre- 
cepts of angling, have rendered this book deservedly popular, 
and a model which one of the most famous among our late, 
philosophers, and a successful disciple of Isaac Walton in his 
favorite art, has condescended to imitate. 

46. A book, not indeed remarkable for its style, but one 
which I could hardly mention in any less miscellane- ^iuqc^ 
ous chapter than the present, — though, since it was New 
published in 1638, it ought to have been mentioned ^^ 
before, — is W^ilkins's Discovery of a New World, or a Dis- 
course tending to prove that it is probable there may hr anoth- 
er habitable World in the Moon, with a Discourse concerning 
the Possibility of a Passage thither. This is one of the births 
of that inquiring spirit, that disdain of ancient prejudice, which 
the seventeenth century produced. Bacon was undoubtedly 
the father of it in England ; but Kepler, and, above all, Gali- 
leo, by the new truths they demonstrated, made men fearless 
in investigation and conjecture. The geographical discoveries 
indeed of Columbus and Magellan had prepared the way for 
conjectures hardly more astonishing in the eyes of the vulgar 
than those had been. Wilkins accordingly begins by bringing 
a host of sage writers who hacl denied the existence of antipo- 
des. He expressly maintains the Copemican theory, but 
admits that it was generally reputed a novel paradox. The 

TOL. IT. so 
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arguments on the other side he meets at some length ; and 
knew how to answer, by the principles of compound motion, 
the plausible objection, that stones falling from a tower were 
not left behind by the motion of the earth. The spots in the 
moon he took for sea, and the brighter parts for land. A 
lunar atmosphere he was forced to hold, and gives reasons 
for thinking it probable. As to inhabitants, he does not dwell 
long on the subject. Campanella, and, long before- him. Car- 
dinal Cusanus, had believed the sun and moon to be inhabit- 
ed;^ and Wilkins ends by saying, "Being content for my 
own part to have spoken so much of it as may conduce to show 
the opinion of others concerning the inhabitants of the moon, I 
dare not myself affirm any thing of these Selenites, because 
I know not any ground whereon to build any probable opinion. 
But I think that future ages will discover more, and our pos- 
terity perhaps may invent some means for our better acquaint- 
ance with those inhabitants." To this he comes as his final 
proposition, that it may be possible for some of our posterity 
to find out a conveyance to this other world ; and, if there be 
inhabitants there, to have communication with them. But 
this chapter is the worst in the book, and shows that Wilkins, 
notwithstanding his ingenuity, had but crude notions on the 
principles of physics. He followed this up by what I have 
not seen, — a Discourse conceniing a new Planet; tending 
to prove that it is possible our Earth is one of the Planets. 
This appears to be a regular vindication of the Copemican 
theory, and was published in 1640. 

47. The cause of antiquity, so rudely assailed abroad by 
Antiquity P^rrault and Fontenelle, found support in Sir Wil- 
defended by liam Temple, who has defended it in one of his 
®™^ ®* essays with more zeal than prudence, or knowledge 
of the various subjects on which he contends for the rights of 
the past. It was, in fact, such a credulous and superficial view 
as might have been taken by a pedant of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. For it is in science, taking the word largely, full as 
much as in works of genius, that he denies the ancients to 
have been surpassed. Temple's Essay, however, was translat- 
ed into French, and he was supposed by many to have made 

* ** Sugplcamor in reg^one eolls magis iatellectnaUs natnne mlaret eint mnltam 

MM eolarM, claros et illuminatofl Intel- in acta et parum in potentii, terrani Tart 

bctuales habltatores, gpiritualiorea etiam magis in potentift et parum In acta. In- 

qnam in luna, ubi magis lunatici, et in nam in medio fluctuantM." &c. — Cua» 

iHim magis materiales et crassi, at illl nut, tipud WlUdns, p. 108 (adit. 1808). 
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a brilliant vindication of injured antiquity. But it was soon 
refuted in the most solid book that was written in wotton'> 
any country upon this famous dispute. William R«*«»<*o«»- 
Wotton published in 1694 his Reflections on Ancient and 
Modem Learning.^ He draws very well in this the line be« 
tween Temple and Perrault ; avoiding the tasteless judgment 
of the latter in poetry and eloquence, but pointing out the 
superiority of the modems in the whole range of physical 
science. 



Sect. n. — On Fiction. 

Freneh Rodudom — Lft Fkyette and otlmrt — Pflgrlm*! Pi ogrew — Tarkidi Spjr 

48. Spain had, about the middle of this century, a writer of 
various literature, who is only known in Europe by Qntrvdo** 
his fictions, — Quevedo. His Visions and his Life of ^^^^^^ 
the great Tacano were early translated, and became very popu* 
lar.* They may be reckoned superior to any thing in comic 
romance, except Don Quixote, that the seventeenth century 
produced ; and yet this commendation is not a high one. In 
the picaresque style, the Life of Tacano is tolerably amusing ; 
but Quevedo, like others, has long since been surpassed. 
The Suenos, or Visions, are better: they show spirit and 
sharpness with some originality of invention. But Las Za- 
hurdas de Pluton, which, like the other Visions, bears a gene- 
ral resemblance to the Pilgrim's Progress, being an allegorical 
dream, is less powerfully and graphically written : the satire 
is al<o rather too obvious. " Lucian," says Bouterwek, "fur- 
nished him with the original idea of satirical visions; but 
Quevedo*8 were the first of their kind in modem literature. 
Owing to frequent imitations, their faults are no longer dis- 

< Wotton hftd been a boj of afltonishiiig graatfi^ a degree to one to youuK, • 

precocity : at six yeam old, be coald readi- ipecial record of his extraordinary pro* 

ly translate Latin, Greek, and Hebrew ; ficiency was made in the restart of the 

at seren he added some knowledge of university. — Monk's Life of Bentl^, p. 7. 

Arable and Syriac. He entered Catherine * The tnmslation of this, *' made Bag 

Hall, Cambridge, In Ids tenth year; at llsh by a person of honor," takes graal 

thirteen, when he took the degree of bach- liberties with the original, and enika?c— 

elor of arts, he was acquainted with twelTe to aseat It In wit 1^ maaaa of flPtqiMiil to- 

tanguafss. Tbars being no prseedent of taipolatkMi. 
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guised by the charm of noveltj ; and even their merits have 
ceased to interest"^ 

49. No species of composition seems less adapted to the 
French genius of the French nation in the reign of Louis 
heroic XIV. than the heroic romances so much admired in 
romances. .^ ^^^ years. It must be confessed, that this was 
bu: the continuance, and in some respect, possibly, an im- 
provement, of a long-established style of fiction. But it was 
not fitted to endure reason or ridicule ; and the societies of 
Paris knew the use of both weapons. Moliere sometimes 
tried his wit upon the romances ; and Boileau, rather later in 
the day, when the victory had been won, attacked Mademoi- 
selle Scuderi with liis sarcastic irony in a dialogue on the 
heroes of her invention. 

50. The first step, in descending from the heroic romance. 
Novels of ^^ ^ ground not altogether dissimilar. The feats 
Madame of chivalry were replaced by less wonderful adven- 
Ia Fayette, ^.^j.^^ . ^^le love became less hyperbolical in expres- 
sion, though not less intensely engrossing the personages ; the 
general tone of manners was lowered down better to that of 
nature, or at least of an ideality which the imagination did 
not reject ; a style already tried in the minor fictions of Spain. 
The earliest novels that demand attention in this line are 
those of the Countess de la Fayette, celebrated, while Made- 
moiselle de la Vergne, under the name of Lavema in the 
Latin poetry of Menage.* Zayde, the first of these, is entire- 
ly in the Spanish style : the adventures are improbable, but 
various, and rather interesting to those who carry no scepti- 
cism into fiction ; the language is polished and agreeable, 
though not very animated ; and it is easy to perceive, tha^ 
while that kind of novel was popular, Zayde would obtain a 
high place. It has, however, the usual faults : the story is 
broken by intervening narratives, which occupy too large a 
space ; the sorrows of the principal characters excite, at least 
as I should judge, little sympathy ; and their sentiments and 
emotions are sometimes too much refined in the alembic 
of the Hotel Rambouillet. In a later novel, the Prince-RS of 

t Hist, of Spanish litemtuxe, p. 471. " Leebia nulla tlbl, nulla est tibi dleta Oo- 
s The name Lavema, though well-sound- rinna; 



ing, was, in one respect, unlucky ; bring Carmine la o d a t u r Gynttda nulla '• 

that given by antiquity to the goddess of Bed cum doctomm o«npllat serinia rt^ 

thieres. An epigrun on Menage, almost, tum, 

periiaps, too tnte to be quoted, is piqmant Nil mirum, li dt enlta lATsna tfbL" 
•Doui^: — 
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Cleves, Madame La Fayette threw off the affectation of that 
circle to which she had once belonged ; and though perhaps 
Zayde is, or was in its own age, the more celebrated novel, it 
seems to me, tliat, in this, she has excelled herself. The 
story, being nothing else than the insuperable and insidious, 
but not guilty, attachment of a married lady to a lover, re- 
quired a delicacy and correctness of taste which the authoress 
has well displayed in it The probability of the incidents, 
the natural course they take, the absence of all complication 
and perplexity, give such an inartificial air to this novel, that 
we can scarcely help believing it to shadow forth some real 
event A modern novelist would probably have made more 
of the story : the style is always calm, sometimes almost Ian 
guid ; a tone of decorous politeness, like that of the French 
stage, is never relaxed ; but it is precisely by this means that 
the writer has kept up a moral dignity, of which it would have 
been so easy to lose sight The Princess of Cleves is perhaps 
the first work of mere invention (for, though the characters are 
historical, there is no known foundation for the story) which 
brought forward the manners of the aristocracy ; it may be 
said, the contemporary manners; for Madame La Fayette 
must have copied her own times. As this has become a popu- 
lar style of fiction, it is just to commemorate the novel which 
introduced it. 

51. The French have few novels of this class in the seven 
teenth century, which they praise : those of Madame g^u^n,, 
Villedieu, or Des Jardins, may deserve to be except- Roman 
ed ; but I have not seen thenL Scarron, a man ^™**i"** 
deformed and diseased, but endowed with vast gayety, which 
generally exuberated in buffoon jests, has the credit of having 
struck out into a new path by his Roman Comique. The 
Spaniai*ds, however, had so much like this, that we cannot 
perceive any great originality in Scarron. The Roman Co- 
mique is still well known, and, if we come to it in vacant 
moments, will serve its end in amusing us ; the story and 
characters have no great interest, but they are natural : yet, 
without the least disparagement to the vivacity of Scarron, it 
is still true, that he has been lefl at an immen:«e distance in 
observation of mankind, in humorous character, and in ludi- 
crous effect by the novelists of the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries. It is said that Scarron's romance is written in a 
pure style ; and some have even pretended that he has not 
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been without effect in refining the language. The Roman 
Bourgeois of Furetiere appears to be a novel of middle life: 
it had some reputation ; but I cannot speak of it with any 
knowledge. 

52. Cjrano de Bergerac had some share in directing the 
Cyrano de public taste towards those extravagances of fancy 
Bergerac. which wcrc afterwards highly popular. He haa 
been imitated, as some have observed, by Swift and Voltaire, 
and I should add, to a certain degree, by Hamilton ; but all 
the three have gone far beyond him. He is not himself a 
very original writer. His Voyage to the Moon, and EQstory 
of the Empire of the Sun, are manifestly suggested by the 
True History of Lucian ; and he had modem fictions, espe- 
cially the Voyage to the Moon by Godwin, mentioned in our 
last volume, which he had evidently read, to imp the wings of 
an invention not perhaps eminently fertile. Yet Bergerac 
has the merit of being never wearisome : his fictions are well 
conceived, and show little effort, which seems also the cha- 
racter of his language in this short piece ; though his letters 
had been written in the worst style of afiectation, so as to 
make us suspect that he was turning the manner of some 
g^^jg contemporaries into ridicule. The novels of Segrais, 

such at least as I have seen, are mere pieces of light 
satire, designed to amuse by transient allusions the lady by 
whom he was patronized, — Mademoiselle de Montpensier. 
If they deserve any regard at all, it is as links in the history of 
fiction between the mock-heroic romance, of which Voiture 
had given an instance, and the style of fantastic invention, 
which was perfected by Hamilton. 

53. Charles Perrault may, so far as I know, be said to have 
perrauit invented a kind of fiction which became extremely 

popular, and has had, even after it ceased to find 
direct imitators, a perceptible influence over the lighter litera- 
ture of Europe. The idea was original, and happily executed. 
Perhaps he sometimes took the tales of children, such as the 
tradition of many generations had delivered them : but much 
of his fairy machinery seems to have been his own ; and 1 
should give him credit for several of the stories, though it ia 
hard to form a guess. He gave to them all a real interest, as 
far as could be, with a naturalness of expression, an arch 
naivety, a morality neither too obvious nor too refined, and a 
slight poignancy of satire on the world, whicii render the 
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Tales of Mother Groose almost a counterpart in prose to the 
Fables of La Fontaine. 

54. These amusing fictions caught the fancy of an indolent 
but not stupid nobility. The court of Versailles and Hamuum. 
all Paris resounded with fairy tales : it became the 
popular style for more than half a century. But few of these 
fall within our limits. Perrault's immediate followers — 
Madame Murat and the Countess D'Aunoy, especially the 
latter ^- have some merit ; but they come very short of the 
happy simplicity and brevity we find in Mother Goose's 
Tales. It is possible that Count Antony Hamilton may have 
written those tales which have made him famous, before the 
end of the century ; though tliey were published later. But 
these, with many admirable strokes of wit and invention, have 
too forced a tone in both these qualities ; the labor is too evi- 
dent, and, thrown away on such trifling, excites something 
like contempt : they are written for an exclusive coterie, not 
for the world ; and the world in all such cases will sooner 
or later take its revenge. Yet Hamilton's tales are incom- 
parably superior to what followed: inventions alternately 
dull and extravagant, a style negligent or mannered, an im- 
morality passing onward from the licentiousness of the Re- 
gency to the debased philosophy of the ensuing age, became 
the general characteristics of these fictions, which finally 
expired in the neglect and scorn of the world. 

55. The T616maque of Fenelon, after being suppressed in 
France, appeared in Holland clandestinely without T^Mmaqn* 
the author's consent in 1699. It is needless to say <>'^«°«^«^- 
that it soon obtained the admiration of Europe ; and perhaps 
there is no book in the French language that has been more 
read. Fenelon seems to have conceived, that, metre not 
being essential, as he assumed, to poetry, he had, by imitating 
the Odyssey in Tel6maque, produced an epic of as legitimate 
a character as his model. But the boundaries between epic 
poetry, especially such epics as the Odyssey, and romance, 
were only perceptible by the employment of verse in the 
brmer : no elevation of character, no ideality of conception, 
no charm of imagery or emotion, had been denied to romance. 
The language of poetry had for two centuries been seized for 
its use. T61emaque must therefore take its place among ro- 
mances ; but still it is true that no romance had br(*athed so 
rlassical a spirit, none had abounded so much with the richness 
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of poetical language (much, in fact, of Homer, Virgil, and 
Sophocles, having been woven in with no other change than 
verbal translation), nor had any preseived such dignity in its 
circumstances, such beauty, harmony, and nobleness in its dic- 
tion. It would be as idle to say that Fenelon was indebted to 
D'Urfe and Calprenede, as to deny that some degree of re- 
semblance may be found in their poetical prose. The one 
belonged to the morals of chivalry, generous but exaggerated ; 
the other, to those of wisdom and religion. The one lias 
been forgotten because its tone is false : the other is ever ad- 
mired, and is only less regarded because it is true in excess, 
because it contains too much of what we know. Telemaque, 
like some other of Fenelon's writings, is to be considered in 
reference to its object ; an object of all the noblest, being to 
form the character of one to whom many must look up for 
their welfare, but still very different from the inculcation of 
profound truth. The beauties of Telemaque are very nume- 
rous ; the descriptions, and indeed the whole tone of the book, 
have a charm of grace something like the pictures of Guido : 
but there is also a certain languor which steals over us in 
reading ; and, though there is no real want of variety in the 
narration, it reminds us so continually of its source, the Ho- 
meric legends, as to become rather monotonous. The aban- 
donment of verse has produced too much diffuseness : it 
will be observed, if we look attentively, that, where Homer 
is circumstantial, Fenelon is more so ; in this he sometimes 
approaches the minuteness of the romancers. But these 
defects are more than compensated by the moral and even 
aesthetic excellence of this romance. 

56. If this most fertile province of all literature, as we 
Deficiency ^^^^ now discovered it to be, had yielded so little 
of English even in France, a nation that might appear eminent- 
romances. j^ fitted to explore it, dowu to the close of the seven- 
txienth century, we may be less surprised at the deficiency of 
our own country. Yet the scarcity of original fiction in Eng- 
land was so great as to be inexplicable by any reasoning. 
The public taste was not incapable of being pleased ; for all 
the novels and romances of the Continent were readily trans- 
lated. The manners of all classes were as open to humorous 
description, the imagination was as vigorous, the heart as 
susceptible, as in other countries. But not only we find no- 
thing good : it can hardly be said that we find any thing at 
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all that has ever attracted notice in English romance. The 
Parthenissa of Lord Orrery, in the heroic style, and the short 
novels of Afra Behn, are nearly as many, perhaps, as could be 
detected in old libraries. We must leave the beaten track 
before we can place a single work in this class. 

57. The Pilgrim's Progress essentially belongs to it ; and 
John Bunyan may pass for the father of our novel- piigrim'ii 
ists. His success in a line of composition like the **'*«'*"• 
spiritual romance or allegory, which seems to have been 
frigid and unreadable in the few instances where it had been 
attempted, is doubtless enhanced by his want of all learning, 
and his low station in life. He was therefore rarely, if ever, 
an imitator : he wa.-^ never enchained by rules. Bunyan pos- 
sessed, in a remarkable degree, the power of representation : 
his inventive faculty was considerable ; but the other is his 
distinguishing excellence. He saw, and makes us see, what 
he describes : he is circumstantial without prolixity, and, in 
the variety and frequent change of his incidents, never loses 
sight of the unity of his allegorical fable. His invention was 
enriched, and rather his clioice determined, by one rule he 
had laid down to himself, — the adaptation of sdl the inciden- 
U\\ language of Scripture to his own use. There is scarce a 
circumstance or metaphor in the Old Testament which does 
not find a place, bodily and literally, in the story of the Pil- 
grim's Progress; and this peculiar artifice has made his own 
imagination appear more creative than it really is. In the 
conduct of the romance, no rigorous attention to the propriety 
of the allegory seems to have been uniformly preserved. 
Vanity Fair, or the cave of the two giants, might, for any 
thing we see, have been placed elsewhere ; but it is by this 
neglect of exact parallelism that he better ke^^ps up the 
reality of the pilgrimage, and takes off the coldness of mere 
allegory. It is also to be remembered, that we read this 
book at an age when the spiritual meaning is either little 
perceived or little reganled. In his language, nevertheless. 
Bunyan sometimes mingles the signification too much with 
the fable: we might be perplexed between the imaginary 
and the real Chnstian ; but the liveliness of narration soon 
brings us back, or did at least when we were young, to the 
fields of fancy. Yet the Pilgrim's Progress, like some other 
books, has of late been a little overrated : its excem3nce is 
great, but it is not of the highest rank ; and we should be 
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careful not to break down the landmarks oi fame bj placing 
the John Bunyans and the Daniel De Foes among the Dii 
Majores of our worship. 

58. I am inclined to claim for England, not the invention, 
Turkish ^^^^ ^^^ ^^^ most part, the composition, of another 
Spy- book, which, being grounded on fiction, may be classed 

here, — the Turkish Spy. A secret emissary of the Porte is 
supposed to remain at Paris in disguise for above forty years, 
from 1 635 to 1 682. His correspondence with a number of 
persons, various in situation, and with whom, therefore, his 
letters assume various characters, is protracted through eight 
volumes. Much, indeed most, relates to the history of those 
times, and to the anecdotes connected with it ; but in these we 
do not find a large proportion of novelty. The more remarka- 
ble letters are those which run into metaphysical and theologi- 
cal speculation. These are written with an earnest seriousness, 
yet with an extraordinary freedom, such as the feigned garb 
of a Mohammedan could hardly have exempted from censure 
in Catholic countries. Mahmud, the mysterious writer, stands 
on a sort of eminence above all human prejudice: he was 
privileged to judge as a stranger of the religion and philoso- 
phy of Europe ; but his bold spirit ranges over the field of 
Oriental speculation. The Turkish Spy is no ordinary pro- 
duction, but contains as many proofs of a thoughtful, if not 
very [)rofound mind, as any we can find. It suggested the 
Persian Letters to Montesquieu, and the Jewish to Argens ; 
the former deviating from his model with the originality of 
talent, the latter following it with a more servile closeness. 
Probability, that is, a resemblance to the personated character 
of an Oriental, was not to be attained, nor was it desirable, in 
any of these fictions ; but Mahmud has something not Euro- 
pean, something of a solitary, insulated wanderer, gazing on a 
world that knows him not, which throws, to my feelings, a strik- 
ing charm over the Turkish Spy ; while the Usbek of Mon- 
tesquieu has become more than half Parisian ; his ideas are 
neither those of his birthplace, nor such as have sprung up 
unbidden from his soul, but those of a polite, witty, and acute 
society ; and the correspondence with his harem in Persia, 
which Montesquieu has thought attractive to the reader, is not 
much more interesting than it is probable, and ends in the 
style of a common romance. As to the Jewish Letters of 
Argens, it is far inferior to the Turkish Spy, and, in iact| 
rather an insipid book. 
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59. It may be asked why I dispute the claim made bj all 
the foreign biographers in favor of John Paul Mara- dji^fly ^ 
na, a native of Genoa, who is asserted to have pub- English 
lished the first volume of the Turkish Spy at Paris ®'**^* 
in 1684, and the rest in subsequent years.^ But I am not 
disputing that Marana is the author of the thirty letters pub- 
lished in 1684, and of twenty more in 1686, which have been 
literally translated into English, and form about half the first 
volume in English of our Turkish Spy.^ Nor do I doubt, in 
the least, that the remainder of that volume had a French 
original, though I have never seen it. But the later volumes 
of the Espion Turc, in the edition of 1696, with the date of 
Cologne, which, according to ^arbier, is put for Rouen,' are 



> The flni portion wm pabUahed at 
Paris, and also at Amsterdam. Bayle 
giTss the fbllowing accoant: *^Cet ou- 
Trage a 6t6 contrefidt i Amsterdam du 
ooDsentement du libraire de Paris, qui 
I'a le premier imprim^. D sera compost 
de pliurieurs petits rolumes qui contien- 
droot les iT^nemens les plus oonirid^ra- 
bles de la chritient^ en g^n^ral, et de la 
Fnmoe en particulier, depuls Tann^ 1637 
Joaqu'en 1682 Un Italien, natif de Qdnea, 
Marana, donne oes relations pour des let- 
feras Writes aux ministres de la Porte par 
on espion Turo qui se tenoit cache k. PuHs. 
n pretend les avoir traduites de TArabe 
m Italien: et U raoonte forte en long 
oomment il les a trour^es. On soup^nne 
avee beauoonp d'apparenoe, que c'est nn 
tour d'esprit Italien, et une fiction ingtoi- 
eose semblable 4 celle dont Virffile s^est serri 
poor louer Anguste," &c. — NouTelles de 
la >i6publique des Lettres ; Mars, 1684 ; in 
(Burres direrses de Bayle. rol. i. p. 20. 
The linpion Turc is not to be traced in the 
index to the Journal des S^arans ; nor is 
It noticed in the Biblioth^que Uniyerselle. 

* SaM. xiT. 61 ; Biogr. Unir. 

* Dictionnaire des Anonymes, toI. i. 
p. 406. Barbier's notice of L^Espion, dans 
les oouis des princes Chritienii, ascribes 
four Tolumes out of six, which appear to 
contain as much as our eight rolumes, 
to Marana, and ooi^}eotures that the last 
two are bj another hand ; but does not 
Intimate the least snspicion of an English 
original. And, as his authority is consi- 
deiable, I must fortify my own opinion by 
what eridenoe I can find. 

The prefkce to the second volume (Eng- 
lish) of the Turkish Spy begins thus: 
^* Three years are now elapsed since the 
first Tolnme of letters written by a Spy at 
Paris was publishiKi In English ; and it 
was expected that a second should hare 
out long before this. The ikTorabie 



reception which that found amongst all 
sorts of readers would hare encouraged a 
speedy translation of the re^tt, had there 
been extant any French edition of more 
than the first part. But^ after the strictest 
inquiry^ none could be heard of; and, as for 
the Italian, our booksellers hare not thai 
correspondence in those parts as they hare 
In the more neighboring countries of 
France and Holland. So that it was a 
work despaired of to recover any more of 
this Arabian's memoirs. We little dreamed 
that the Florentines had been so busy in 
printing, and so successful in selling, the 
continued translation of these Arabian 
epistles, till it was the fortune of an Eng- 
lish gentleman to travel in those parta 
last summer, and discover the happy news. 
I will not forestall his letter, which Is 
annexed to this profiice." A pretended 
letter with the signature of Daniel Salt- 
marsh follows, in which the imaginary 
author tells a strange tale of the manner 
in which a certain learned physician of 
Ferrara, .lulio de Medici, descended from 
the Medicean fkmily, put these volumes, 
In the Italian language, into his hands. 
This letter is dated Am!f)er(1am, Sept. 9. 
1690 ; and, as the preface refers it to the last 
summer, I hence conclude that the first 
edition of the second volume of the Ttirk* 
ish Spy was In 1691 ; for I have not seen 
that, nor any other edition earlier than 
the fifth, printed in 1702. 

Marana is said by Salfl and others to 
have left France in 1689, having fiillen 
into a depremion of spirits. Now. the first 
thirty letters, about one thirty-second 
part of the entire work, were publinhed in 
1684, and about an eqiuil length in 1686. 
I admit that he had time to double these 
portions, and thus to publish one-eighth 
of the whole : but is it likely that between 
1686 and 1689 he could have given the 
rest to the world? If we are not struck 
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avowedly translated from the English. And to the second 
volume of our Turkish Spy, published in 1691, is prefixed an 
account, not very credible, of the manner in which the volumes 
subsequent to the first had been procured by a traveller, in 
the original Italian ; no French edition, it is declared, being 
known to the booksellers. That no Italian edition ever ex- 
isted, is, I apprehend, now generally admitted ; and it is to be 
shown, by those who contend for the claims of Marana to 
seven out of the eight volumes, that they were published 
in France before 1691 and the subsequent years, when they 
appeared in English. The Cologne or Rouen edition of 1696 
follows the English so closely, that it has not given the origi- 
nal letters of the first volume, published with the name of 
Marana, but rendered them back from the translation. 

60. In these early letters, I am ready to admit, the scheme 
of the Turkish Spy may be entirely traced. Marana appears 
not only to have planned the historical part of the letters, but 
to have struck out the more original and striking idea of a 
Mohammedan wavering with religious scruples, which the 
English continuator has followed up with more philosophy 
and erudition. The internal evidence for their English origin, 
in all the latter volumes, is, to my apprehension, exceedingly 
strong ; but I know the difficulty of arguing from this to con- 
vince a reader. The proof we demand is the production of 
these volumes in Frdhch, that is, the specification of some 
public or private library where they may be seen, in any edi- 
tion anterior to 1691 ; and nothing short of this can be satis- 
factory evidence.^ 

by this, \a it likely that the English trans- 15 it is said, that her &ther, Sir Roger 

lator should hare fiibricated the story Manley, was the genuine author of Vat 

above mentioned, when the public might fint volume of th«* Turkish Spy. Dr. 

know that there was actually a French Midgley, an ingenious physician, related 

original which he had renderod ? The to the fiunily by marriage, had the charge 

invention seems without motive. Again : of looking over liis papers, among which 

how came the French edition of 1^ to he found that manuscript, which he eadly 

he an avowed translation fh)m the English, reserved to his proper use ; and, both by 

when, according' to the hypothesis of M. his own pen and the assistance of some 

Barbier, the volumes of Marana had all others, continued the work untti the ei^th 

been published in France ? Surely, till volume, without evei; having the justice 

these appear, we have reaaoD to suspect to name tlie author of the first." — MS. 

their existence ; and the onus probandi note in tlie copy of tlie Turldsh Spy (edit, 

lies now on the advocates of Bfarana's 1782) in the British Museum, 
claim. Another MS. note in the same vtrinme 

^ I shall now produce some direct evi- gives the following extract firom Dnnton'a 

dence for the English authorship of seven Life and Errors : " Mr. Bradshaw is the 

out of eight pwrts of the Turkish Spy. best accomplished hackney writer 1 have 

*' In the life of Mrs. Manley, published met with : his genius was quite above the 

under the title of *The Adventures of common siae, and his style was lnrompar»> 

Bivdla,' printed in 1714. in pages 14 atiJ bly fine. ... So soon u I aaw the flztl 
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61. It would not, perhaps, be unfair to bnng within the 
pale of the seventeenth century an effusion of genius 8wiii'« Tai« 
Bufiieient to redeem our name in its annals of fiction, of a Tub. 
The Tale of a Tub, though not published till 1 704, was chiefly 
written, as the author declares, eight years before ; and the 
Battle of the Books, subjoined to it, has every appearance of 
recent animosity against tlie opponents of Temple and Boyle, 
in the question of Phalaris. The Tale of a Tub is, in my 
apprehension, the masterpiece of Swill: certainly Rabelais 
has nothing superior, even in invention, nor any thing so con- 
densed, so pointed, so full of real meaning, of biting satire, of 
felicitous analogy. The Battle of the Books is such an im- 
provement of the similar combat in the Lutriu, that we can 
hardly own it is an imitation. 



▼ohuM of the Torklfih Spj, the rery style 
and maimer of wriUng conTinced me that 
Bfadshaw was the aathor. . . . Brad- 
ahaw's wife owned that Dr. Mldgley had 
eoipiiged him in a work which would take 
him some years to finish, for which the 
doctor was to pay him 40.1. per sheet ; . . . 
•0 that 'tis Tery probable (for I cannot 
twear I saw hfan write it), that Mr. William 
Bradshaw was the author of the Turkish 
Spy : were it not for this diM*OTer}-, Dr. 
Midgley had gone off with the honor of 
that performance." It thus appears that 
In Bi^^land it was looked upon as an ori- 
ginal work ; though the authority of Dun- 
ton Is not Tery »x>d for the facts he tells, 
and that of Mrs. Manley much worse. 
But I do not quote them as eridence of 
such flicta, but of common report. Mrs. 
Mauley, who claims fbr her fkther the 
Ifarst Tolume, certainly written by Marana, 
must be set aside : as to Dr. Midgley and 
Mr. Bradshaw, I know nothing to confirm 
or iwflita what Is hers said. 



[The hypothesis of these notes, that all 
the Turkish Spy, after the first of our eight 
Tolumes, is of English origin, has been 
rontrorerted in the Gentleman's Maga- 
sine by persons of learning and acuteness. 
I would surrender my own opinion, if I 
could see sufficient grounds for doing so : 
but, as yet, Marana's pretentions are not 
substantiated by the eridence which I 
demanded, — the proof of any edition in 
French anterior to that of our Turkish 
Spy, the second Tolume of which (there 
is no dispute about Marana's authorship 
of the fintt) appeared in 1091, with a pre- 
face denying the existence of a French 
original. Those who hare had riK'ourse 
to the arbitrary supposition that Marana 
communicated his manuscript to some 
English translator, who published it as 
his own, should be aware that a mere pos- 
sibility, without a shadow of evidence, 
eren If it served to explain tha fkcts, can- 
not be received In historical critlcian aa 
truth. — 1842.1 
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CHAPTER Vm. 



mSTORT OF PHTSIGAL AND OTHER LITERATURB, FROM 1660 TO 1700 



Sect. I. — On Experimental Philosophy. 

Iiutitations for Science at Florence, London, Paris — Chemistry — Boyl* 

and others. 

1. We have now arrived, according to the method pursued 
^^^ in corresponding periods, at the history of mathema- 
omitting tical and physical science in the latter part of the 
nuuhemar seventeenth century. But I must here entreat my 

readers to excuse the omission of that which ought 
to occupy a prominent situation in any work that pretends to 
trace the general progress of human knowledge. The length 
to which I have found myself already compelled to extend 
these volumes might be an adequate apology ; but I have one 
more insuperable in the slightness of my own acquaintance 
with subjects so momentous and difficult, and upon which I 
could not write without presumptuousness and much peril of 
betraying ignorance. The names, therefore, of Wallis and 
Huygeris, Newton and Leibnitz, must be passed with distant 
reverence. 

2. This was the age when the experimental philosophy to 
Academy which Bacou had held the torch, and which had 
deici- already made considerable progress, especially in 

Italy, was finally established on the ruins of arbitra- 
ry figments and partial inductions. This philosophy was sig- 
nally indebted to three associations, the eldest of which did 
not endure long ; but the others have remained to this day the 
perennial fountains of science, — the Academy del Cimento 
at Florence, the Royal Society of London, the Academy of 
Sciences at Paris. The first of these was established in 1657, 
with the patronage of the Grand Duke Ferdinand 11., but 
under the peculiar care of his brother Jjeopold. Both were. 
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in a manner at that time remarkable, attached to natural phi- 
losophy ; and Leopold, less engaged in public affairs, had long 
carried on a correspondence with the learned of Europe. It 
is said that the advice of Vivian i, one of the greatest geome- 
ters that Europe has produced, led to this institution. The 
name which this academy assumed gave promise of their 
fundamental rule, — the investigation of truth by experiment 
alone. The number of academicians was unlimited ; and all 
that was required as an article of faith was the abjuration of 
all faith, a resolution to inquire into truth without regard to 
any previous sect of philosophy. This academy lasted, un- 
fortunately, but ten years in vigor : it is a great misfortune 
for any literary institution to depend on one man, and es- 
pecially on a prince, who, shedding a factitious as well as 
sometimes a genuine lustre round it, is not easily replaced 
without a diminution of the world's regard. Leopold, in 
1667, became a cardinal, and was thus withdrawn from Flo- 
rence; others of the Academy del Cimento died, or went 
away ; and it rapidly sunk into insignificance. But a volume 
containing reports of the yearly experiments it made — among 
others, the celebrated one, proving, as was then supposed, the 
incompressibility of water — is generally esteemed.^ 

3. The germ of our Royal Society may be traced to 
the year 1 645, when Wallis, Wilkins, Glisson, and Roy^i so- 
others less known, agreed to meet weekly at a pri- ^y- 
vate house in London, in order to converse on subjects con- 
nected with natural, and especially experimental philosophy. 
Some of these soon afterwards settled in Oxford : and thus 
arose two little societies in connection with each other ; those 
at Oxford being recruited by Ward, Petty, Willis, and Ba- 
thurst. They met at Petty^s lodgings till he removed to 
Ireland in 1652; aflerwards at those of Wilkins, in Wadham 
College, till he became Master of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
in 1 659 ; about which time most of the Oxford philosophers 
came to London, and held their meetings in Gresham College. 
They became more numerous after the Restoration, which 
gave better hope of a tranquillity indispensable for science ; 
and on the 28th of November, 1660, agreed to form a regular 
society, which should meet weekly for the promotion of natural 
philosophy: their registers are kept from this time.' The 

1 GftUnad, StorU del Qnn Doeato, toI. > Birch'g Hift of Royal Society, toI. i. 
tU. p. 240; TixaboMhl, zi. aM ; Corntaai, p. 1. 
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king, rather fond himself of these subjects, from the beginning 
afforded them his patronage : their first charter is dated 15th 
July, 1662, incorporating them by the style of the Royal So- 
ciety, and appointing Lord Brouncker the first president, 
assisted by a council of twenty ; the conspicuous names among 
which are Boyle, Kenelm Digby, Wilkins, Wren, Evelyn, 
and Oldenburg.^ The last of these was secretary, and editor 
of the Philosophical Transactions ; the first number of which 
appeared March 1, 1665, containing sixteen pages in quarto. 
These were continued monthly, or less frequently, according 
to tlie materials he possessed. Oldenburg ceased to be the 
editor in 1667, and was succeeded by Grew, as he was by 
Hooke. These early transactions are chiefly notes of con- 
versations and remarks made at the meetings, as well as of 
experiments either then made, or reported to the society.* 

4. The Academy of Sciences at Paris was established in 
Academy of ^^^^i Under the auspices of Colbert. The king as- 
Sciences at signed to them a room in the Royal Library for their 
^"^^^ meetings. Those first selected were all mathema- 
ticians ; but other departments of science, especially chemistry 
and anatomy, afterwards furnished associates of considerable 
name. It seems, nevertheless, that this academy did not 
cultivate experimental philosophy with such unremitting zeal 
as the Royal Society, and that abstract mathematics have 
always borne a larger proportion to the rest of their inquiries. 
They published in this century ten volumes, known as Anciens 
Memoires de TAcademie. But near its close, in 1697, they 
received a regular institution from the king, organizing them 
in a manner analogous to the two other great literary founda- 
tions, — the French Academy, and that of Liscriptions and 
Belles-Lettres.' 

5. In several branches of physics, the experimental philoso- 
state of P^cr is both guided and corrected by the eternal 
chemistry, faws of geometry. In others he wants this aid, and, 
in the words of his master, ^^ knows and understands no more 
concerning the order of nature, than, as her servant and in- 
terpreter, he has been taught by observation and tentative 
processes.** All that concerns the peculiar actions of bodies 
on each other was of this description ; though, in our own 
times, even this has been in some degree brought under the 

*■ Birch's mst. of Royal Society, p. 88. " Fontenelle, toI. t. p. 28 ; Uontnela, 
* Id., vol. ii. p. 18 ; Thomaon's Hist, of Hist, des BfathtoiatiqiiM, vol. ii. p. 667. 
Boyal Society, p. 7. 
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omnipotent control of the modem analysis. Chemistry, or 
the science of the molecular constituents of bodies, manifested 
in such peculiar and reciprocal operations, had never been 
rescued from empirical hands till this period. The transmu- 
tation of metals, the universal medicine, and other inquiries 
utterly unphilosophical in themselves, because they assumed 
the existence of that which they sought to discover, had occu- 
pied the chemists so much, that none of them had made any 
further progress, than occasionally, by some happy combination 
or analysis, to contribute an useful preparation to pharmacy, 
or to detect an unknown substance. Glauber and Van Hel- 
mont were the most active and ingenious of these elder 
chemists ; but the former has only been remembered by hav- 
ing long given his name to sulphate of soda, while the latter 
wasted his time on experiments from which he knew not how 
to draw right inferences, and his powers on hypotheses which a 
sounder spirit of the inductive philosophy would have taught 
him to reject.^ 

6. Chemistry, as a science of principles, hypothetical no 
doubt, and in a great measure unfounded, but coher- 
ing in a plausible system, and better than the reve- 
ries of the Paracelsists and Behmenists, was founded by 
Becker in Grermany, by Boyle and his contemporaries of the 
Royal Society in England. Becker, a native of Spire, who, 
after wandering from one city of Grermany to another, died 
in London in 1685, by his Physica Subterranea, published in 
1669, laid the foundation of a theory, which, having in the 
next century been perfected by Stahl, became the creed of 
philosophy till nearly the end of the last century. " Becker's 
theory," says an English writer, " stripped of every thing but 
the naked statement, may be expressed in the following sen- 
tence : Besides water and air, there are three other substances, 
called earths, which enter into the composition of bodies ; 
namely, the fusible or vitrifiable earth, the inflammable or 
sulphureous, and the mercurial. By the intimate combination 
of earths with water is formed an universal acid, from which 
proceed all other acid bodies: stones are produced by the 
combination of certain earths ; metals, by the combination of 
all the three earths in proportions which vary according to the 
metal." > 

> Thomson's Hist, of Chemistrj, i. 188. 

> ThoiBMo*! Hist, or Bojsl Soototj, p. 468. 

TOI« IT. 21 
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7. No one Englishman of the seventeenth century, aftei 

Lord Bacon, raised to himself so high a reputation 
^ *' in experimental philosophy as Robert Boyle. It hag 
even been remarked, that he was bom in the year of Bacon'g 
death, as the person destined by nature to succeed him ; an 
eulogy which would be extravagant if it implied any parallel 
between the genius of the two, but hardly so if we look on 
Boyle as the most faithful, the most patient, the most success- 
ful disciple who carried forward the experimental philosophy 
of Bacon. His works occupy six large volumes in quarto. 
They may be divided into theological or metaphysics^, and 
physical or experimental. Of the former, we may mention a£ 
the most philosophical his Disquisition into the Final Causes 
of Natural Things, his Free Inquiry into the received No^ 
tion of Nature, his Discourse of Things above Reason, hi? 
Considerations about the Rcconcilableness of Reason and 
Religion, his Excellency of Theology, and his Considerations 
on the Style of the Scriptures ; but the latter, his chemical 
and experimental writings, form more than two-thirds of hia 
prolix works. 

8. The metaphysical treatises, to use that word in a large 
His meta- seusc, of Boylc, Or rather those concerning Natural 
physical Theology, are very perspicuous, very free from sys- 
tem, and such as bespeak an independent lover of 

truth. His Disquisition on Final Causes was a well-timed 
vindication of that palmary argument against the paradox of 
the Cartesians, who had denied the validity of an inference 
from the manifest adaptation of means to ends in the universe 
to an intelligent Providence. Boyle takes a more philosophi- 
cal view of the principle of final causes than had been found 
in many theologians, who weakened the argument itself by the 
presumptuous hypothesis, that man was the sole object of 
Providence in the creation.^ His greater knowledge of phy- 
siology led him to [)erceive, that there are both animal and 
what he calls cosmical ends, in which man has no concern. 

9 The following passage is so favorable a specimen of the 
Kxtract philosophical spirit of Boyle, and so good an illustra- 
ftom one tion of the theory of idols in the Novum Organum, 
™* that, although it might better perhaps have deserved 
a place in a former chapter, I will not refrain from inserting 
it : "I know not," he says in his Free Inquiry into the re- 

1 Boyle's Works, toL t. p. 894. 
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reived Notion of Nature, " whether it be a prerogative in the 
human mind, that as it is itself a true and positive being, so is 
it apt to conceive all other things as true and positive beings 
also : but, whether or no this propensity to frame such kind of 
ideas supposes an excellency, I fear it occasions mistakes, and 
makes us think and speak, af\er the manner of true and posi- 
tive beings, of such things as are but chimerical, and some of 
them negations or privations tliemselves ; as death, ignorance, 
blindness, and the like. It concerns us, therefore, to stand 
very carefully upon our guard, that we be not insensibly mis- 
led by such an innate and unheeded temptation to error as 
we bring into the world witli us."* 

10. Boyle improved the air-pump and the thermometer, 
though the latter was first made an accurate instru- 

ment of investigation by Newton. He also disco- inphyskt 
vered the law of the air's elasticity ; namely, that its Sat^r 
bulk is inversely as the pressure upon it. For some 
of the principles of hydixxstatics we are indebted to him, 
though he did not possess much mathematical knowledge. 
The Philosophical Transactions contain several valuable 
papers by him on this science.* By his Sceptical Chemist, 
published in 1661, he did much to overturn the theories of 
Van Helmont's school, — that commonly called of the iatro- 
chemists, which was in its highest reputation ; raising doubts 
as to the existence not only of the four elements of the peri- 
patetics, but of those which these chemists had substituted. 
Boyle holds the elements of bodies to be atoms of different 
shapes and sizes, the union of which gives origin to what are 
vulgarly called elements.* It is unnecessary to remark, that 
this is the prevailing theory of the present age. 

11. I shall borrow the general character of Boyle and of 
his contemporaries in English chemistry from a oenenu 
modem author of credit. " Perhaps Mr. Boyle may character 
be considered as the first person, neither connected ^ * ' 
with pharmacy nor mining, who devoted a considerable de- 
gree of attention to chemical pursuits. Mr. Boyle, though, in 
common with the literary men of his age, he may be accused 
of credulity, was both very laborious and intelligent ; and his 
chemical pursuits, which were various and extensive, and 

« Boyle*s Work*, nA. t. p. 161. 

* Tbommn'* Hint, of Royal Society, pp. 400, 411. 

a Thomran's lUat. of Chemlstiy, 1. 906. 
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intended solely to develop the truth without any regard to 
previously conceived opinions, contributed essentially to set 
chemistry free from the trammels of absurdity and supersti- 
tion in which it had been hitherto enveloped, and to recom- 
mend it to philosophers as a science deserving to be studied 
on account of the important information which it was qualified 
to convey. His refutation of the alchemistical opinions re- 
spectinjr the constituents of bodies, his observations on cold, 
on the air, on phosphorus, and on ether, deserve particularly 
to be mentioned as doing him much honor. We have no 
regular account of any one substance or of any class of bodies 
in Mr. Boyle, similar to those which at present are considered 
as belonging exclusively to the science of chemistry. Neither 
did he attempt to systematize the phenomena, nor to subject 
them to any hypothetical explanation. 

12. " But his contem[)orary Dr. Hooke, who had a particu- 
Of Hooke lar predilection for hypothesis, sketched in his IMicro- 
and othert. graphia a very beautiful theoretical explanation of 
combustion, and promised to develop his doctrine more fully 
in a subsequent book, — a promise which he never fulfilled ; 
though in his Lampas, published about twenty years after- 
wards, he has given a very beautiful explanation of the way 
in which a candle bunis. Mayow, in his Essays, published 
at Oxford about ten years after the Micrograpliia, embraced 
the hypothesis of Dr. Hooke without acknowledgment, but 
clogged it with so many absurd additions of his own as greatly 
to obscure its lustre and diminish its beauty. Mayow's first 
and principal Essay contains some happy experiments on res- 
piration and air, and some fortunate conjectures respecting 
the combustion of the metals; but the most valuable part 
of the whole is the chapter on affinities, in which he appears 
to have gone much farther than any other chemist of his day, 
and to have anticipated some of the best established doctrines 
of his successors. Sir Isaac Newton, to whom all the sciences 
lie under such great obligations, made two most important 
contributions to chemistry, which constitute, as it were, the 
foundation-stones of its two great divisions. The first was 
pointing out a method of graduating thermometers, so as to 
be comparable with each other in whatever part of the world 
observations with them are made. The second was by points 
ing out the nature of chemical affinity, and showing that it 
consisted in an attraction by which the constituents of bodies 
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were drawn towards each other, and united ; thus destroying 
the previous hypothesis of the hooks and points and rings and 
wedges, hy means of which the different constituents of bodies 
were conceived to be kept together."* 

13. Lemery, a druggist at Paris, by his Cours de Chymie 
in 1675, is said to have changed the face of the sci- , 
ence : the change, nevertheless, seems to have gone 
no deeper. " Lemery," says Fontenelle, ** was the first who 
dispersed the real or pretended obscurities of chemistry; 
who brought it to clearer and more simple notions ; who abo- 
lished the gross barbarisms of its language ; who promised 
nothing but what he knew the art could perform ; and to this 
be owed the success of his book. It shows not only a sound 
understanding, but some greatness of soul, to strip one's own 
science of a false pomp." * But we do not find that Lemery 
bad any novel views in chemistry, or that he claims, with any 
irresistible pretension, the title of a philosopher. In fact, his 
chemistry seems to have been little more than pharmacy. 



Sect. II. — On Natural History. 

SMflogy — Ray — Botanical ClaarifleaUons — Grew — Geological Theoiiei. 

14. The accumulation of particular knowledge in natural 
history must always be progressive where any re- giowpro- 
gard is paid to the subject : every traveller in remote fwM of 
countries, every mariner, may contribute some obser- "*° **'* 
vation, correct some error, or bring home some new species. 
Thus zoology had made a regular advance from the days of 
Conrad G<?sner ; yet with so tardy a step, that, reflecting on 
the extensive intercourse of Europe with the Eastern and 
Western World, we may be surprised to find how little Jon- 
ston, in the middle of the seventeenth century, had added, 
even in the most obvious class, that of quadnipeds, to the 
knowledge collected one hundred years before. But hitherto 
zoology, confined to mere description, and that often careless 
or indefinite, unenlightened by anatomy, unregulated by me- 

* Thomson's Hist, of Rnval Society, p. 466. 

* Boge de Lemery, in (EttTrei de Fontanella, t. 861 ; Btogr. UniTeraalla. 
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thod, had not merited the name of a science. That name it 
owes to John Ray. 

15. Ray first appeared in natural history as the editor of 
Before Ra ^^® Omitliology of his highly accomplished friend 

Francis Willoughby, with whom he had traveUed 
over the Continent. This was published in 1676; and the 
History of Fishes foUowed in 1686. The descriptions are 
ascribed to Willoughby, the arrangement to Ray, who might 
have considered the two works as in great part his own, 
though he has not interfered with the glory of his deceased 
friend. Cuvier observes, that the History of Fishes is the 
more perfect work of the two ; that many species are described 
which will not be found in earlier ichthyologists ; and that those 
of the Mediterranean, especially, are given with great pre- 
cision.* 

16. Among the original works of Ray, we may select the 
uisSynop- Synopsis Methodica Animalium Quadrupedum et 
riHofQna- Scrpcntini Generis, published in 1693. This book 

™ makes an epoch in zoology, not for the additions of 

new species it contains, since there are few wholly such, but 
as the first classification of animals that can be reckoned both 
general and grounded in nature. He divides them into those 
with blood and without blood. The former are such as 
breathe through lungs, and such as breathe through gills. Of 
the former of these, some have a heart with two ventricles ; 
some have one only. And, among the former class of these, 
some are viviparous, some oviparous. We thus (H>me to the 
proper distinction of mammalia. But, m compliance with 
vulgar prejudice, Ray did not include the cetacea in the same 
class with quadrupeds, though well aware that they properly 
belonged to it ; and left them as an order of fishes.' Quadru- 
peds he was the first to divide into ungulate and unguiculate, 
hoofed and clawed ; having himself invented the Latin words.' 
The former are solidipedcL, bisulca, or quadrisulca ; the latter 
are hifda or mvltifida^ and these latter with undivided or 
with (mrtially divided toes ; which latter again may have bix)ad 
claws, as monkeys, or narrow claws; and these with nar- 
row claws he arranges according to their teeth, as either 

1 Biographie UniTenelle, art. " Ray." paris in omnibiu fere pneterqaain ia 

' ^* Nos ne a eonununi hominum opinione pilis et pedibiu et elemento in quo dcfrnnt 

nimlB recedamuB, et ut affectatfle novitatia conTenire Tideantur, piedbus annumera* 

notam eTitemos, cetaoeum aquatilium ge- bimus." — p. 66. 

onfl, qnaiXiTli com quadrupedibua Tiri* * P. 60* 
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camivora or leponna, now generally called roderUia, Besides 
all these quadrupeds, which he calls anaiogoy he has a general 
division, c^led anomcUa, for those without teeth, or with such 
peculiar arrangements of teeth as we find in the insectivoroutt 
genera, the hedgehog and mole.* 

17. Ray was the 'first zoologist who made use of compara- 
tive anatomy : he inserts, at length, every account Merits of 
of dissections that he could find ; several had been ***** '^'*'* 
made at Paris. He does not appear to be very anxious about 
describing every species : thus, in the simian family, he omits 
several well known.^ I cannot exactly determine what quad- 
rupeds he has inserted that do not appear in the earlier zoolo- 
gists; according to Linnaeus, in the twelfth edition of the 
Systema Naturae, if I have counted rightly, they amount to 
thirty-two : but I have found him very careless in specifying 
the synonymes of liis predecessors ; and many, for which he 
only quotes Ray, are in Gesner or Jonston. Ray has, how- 
ever, much the advantage over these in the brevity and close- 
ness of his specific characters. "The particular distinction 
of his labors," says Cuvier, " consists in an arrangement more 
clear, more determinate, than those of any of his predecessors, 
and applied with more consistency and precision. His distri- 
bution of the classes of quadrupeds and birds has been fol- 
lowed by the English naturalists almost to our own days ; and 
we find manifest traces of that he has adopted as to the latter 
class in Linnaeus, in Brisson, in Bufibn, and in all other orni- 
thologists." * 

18. The bloodless animab, and even those of cold blood, 
with the exception of fishes, had occupied but little ^^ 
attention of any good zoologists till afler the middle 

of the century. They were now studied with considerablu 
success. Redi, established as a physician at Florence, had 
yet time for that various literature which has immortalized 
his name. He opposed, and in a great degree disproved by 
experiment, the prevailing doctrine of the equivocal genera- 
tion of insects, or that from corruption ; though, where he was 
unable to show the means of reproduction, he had recourse to 

1 p. 56. be callii Parisienida ; such, T prmume, as ht 

* ** Hoc genus animaliom turn caudato- had found in the Memoirs of the Acad6- 

rum turn cauda carentium species Talde mie des Sciences. But he does not man- 

numemsie sunt ; non tamen multae apud tion the Simia Inuus. or tiie S. Ham*- 

autores fide d^os descriptae orcurrunt." dryas, and sereral others of the mosi 

He only describes those species he has known species. 

ftmnd in Cloaius or MaicgniTe, and what * Biogr. Univ. 
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a paradoxi<;al hypothesis of his own. Redi also enlarged our 
knowledge of intestinal animals, and raade some good experi- 
ments on the poison of vipers.^ Malpighi, who combated, like 
Redi, the theory of the reproduction of organized bodies from 
mere corruption, has given one of the most complete treatises 
on tlie silkworm that we possess.^ Swammerdam, a Dutch 
Swanuner- naturalist, abandoned his pursuits in human anatomy 
dam. ^Q follow up that of iusccts ; and, by his skill and 

patience in dissection, made numerous discoveries in their 
structure. His General History of Insects, 1 669, contains a 
distribution into four classes, founded on their bodily forms, 
and the metamorphoses they undergo. A posthumous work, 
Biblia Naturae, not published till 1738, contains, says the Bio- 
graphie Univereelle, " a multitude of facts wholly unknown 
before Swammerdam : it is impossible to carry farther the 
anatomy of these little animals, or to be more exact in the de- 
scription of their organs." 

19. Lister, an English physician, may be reckoned one of 
lister those who have done most to found the science of con- 

chology by his Historia sive Synopsis Conchyliorum 
in 1 685, — a work very copious, and full of accurate delinea- 
tions ; and also by his three treatises on English animals, two 
of which relate to fluviatile and marine shells. The third, 
which is on spiders, is not less esteemed in entomology. Lister 
was also perhaps the first to distinguish the specific charac- 
ters — such at least as are now reckoned specific, though pro- 
bably not in his time — of the Asiatic and African elephant. 
" His works in natural history and comparative anatomy are 
justly esteemed, because he has shown himself an exact and 
pag*acious observer, and has pointed out with correctness the 
natural relations of the animals that he describes." '^ 

20. The beautiful science which beare the improper name 
Compara- ®^ Comparative anatomy had but casually occupied 
*ive anato- the attention of the medical profession."* It was to 
°*^* them, rather than to mere zoologists, that it owed, 
and indeed strictly must always owe, its discoveries, whicb 

1 Biogr. UniT. ; Tiraboochi, xl. 252. In the first sense it is never now used ; 

* Biogr. UniT. ; Tiraboschi, xi. 2o2. and the second is but a part, though an 

* Biogr. UniT. ; ChalmerH. important one, of the science. Zoiftomp 

* It fai most probable that this term has been suggested as a better name, but 
was originally designed to express a com- it is not quite analogical to anatomy ; and, 
parison between the human structure and on the whole, it seems as if we must ra* 
that of brutes, though it might also mean main with the old word, proteating against 
one Iwtweeu different species of the latter, its propriety. 
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had hitherto been very few. It was now more cultivated ; and 
the relations of structure to the capacities of animal life be- 
came more striking as their varieties were more fully under- 
stood ; the grand theories of final causes found their most 
convincing arguments. In this period, I believe, comparative 
anatomy made an important progress, which in the earlier 
part of the eighteenth century was by no means equally rapid. 
France took the lead in these researches. *' The number of 
papers on comparative anatomy," says Dr. Thomson, *• is 
greater in the Memoirs of the French Academy than in our 
national publication. This was owing to the pains taken 
during the reign of Louis XIV. to furnish the academy with 
proper animals, and the number of anatomists who received a 
salary, and of course devoted themselves to anatomical sub 
jects." There are, however, about twenty papers in the 
Philosophical Transactions before 1700 on this subject^ 

21. Botany, notwitlistanding the gleams of philosophical 
light which occasionally illustrate the writings of ^^^ 
Caesalpin and Columna, had seldom gone farther than 

to name, to describe, and to delineate plants with a greater oi 
less accuracy and copiousness. Yet it long had the advantage 
over zoology ; and now, when the latter made a considerable 
step in advance, it still continued to keep ahead. This is 
a period of great importance in botanical science. j^„^„^ 
Jungius of Hamburg, whose posthumous Isagoge 
Phytoscopica was published in 1 679, is said to have been the 
first in the seventeenth century who led the way to a better 
classification than that of Lobel ; and Sprengel thinks that 
the English botanists were not unacquainted with his writings : 
Ray, indeed, owns his obligations to them.* 

22. But the founder of classification, in the tsyes of the 
world, was Robert Morison of Aberdeen, professor ^^^ 
of botany at Oxford ; who, by his Hortus Blesensis 

in 1669, by his Plantai*um Umbelliferarun^ Distributio Nova 
in 1672, and chiefly by his great work, Historia Plantarum 
Universalis, in 1678, laid the basis of a systematic classifica- 
tion, which he partly founded, not on trivial distinctions of 
ap[)eanince, as the older botanists, but, as Ca'sal[)in had first 
done, on the fructifying organs. He has been frequently 
charged with plagiarism from that great Italian, who seems to 

> Thoouon's Hist, of Roval Society, p. 114. 
* Spmffel, Hist. Boi Herbaria, toL U. p. 82. 
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have suffered, as others have done, by failing to cany forward 
his own luminous conceptions into such details of proof as the 
world justly demands ; another instance of which has been 
seen in his very striking passages on the circulation of the 
blood. Sprengel, however, who praises Morison highly, does 
not impute to him this injustice towards Caesalpin, whose 
writings mighi possibly be unknown in Britain.^ And it 
might be observed also, that Morison did not, as has some- 
times been alleged, establish the fruit as the sole basis of his 
arrangement. Out of fifteen classes, into which he distributes 
all herbaceous plants, but seven are characterized by this dis- 
tinction.^ " The examination of Morison's works," says a late 
biographer, " \vill enable us to judge of the service he ren- 
dered in the reformation of botany. The great botanists, 
from Gesner to the Bauhins, had published works more or less 
useful by their discoveries, their observations, their descrip- 
tions, or their figures. Gesner had made a great step in 
considering the fruit as the principal distinction of genera. 
Fabius Columna adopted this view ; Cxsalpin applied it to a 
classification which should be regarded as better than any that 
preceded the epoch of which we speak. Morison had made a 
particular study of fruits, having collected fifteen hundred 
different species of them, though he did not neglect the im- 
portance of the natural affinities of other parts. He dwells 
on this leading idea, insists on the necessity of estabUshing 
generic characters, and has founded his chief works on this 
basis. He has therefore done real service to the science ; nor 
should the vanity which has made him conceal his obligations 
to Caesalpin induce us to i^efuse him justice."' Morison 
speaks of his own theory with excessive vanity, and depre- 
ciates all earlier botanists as full of confusion. Several 
English writers have been unfavorable to Morison, out of 
partiality to Ray, with whom he was on bad terms ; but Tour- 
nefort declares, that, if he had not enlightened botany, it 
would still have been in darkness. 

23. Ray, in his Methodus Plantarum Nova, 1682, and iu 

his Historia Plantarum Universalis, in three volumes, 

^' the first published in 1686, the second in 1688, and 

the third, which is supplemental, in 1704, trod in the steps of 

> Sprengel, p. 84. 

* Palt«ney, Ilintorical Progress of Botany in Sn^and, toL L p. 807. 

* Biogr. Uuireraelle. 
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Morison, but with more acknowledgment of what was due to 
others, and with some improvements of his own. He de- 
scribed 6,900 plants, many of which are now considered as 
varieties.^ In the botanical works of Ray we find the natural 
families of plants better defined, the difference of complete 
and incomplete flowers more precise, and the grand division 
of monocotyledons and dicotyledons fully established. He 
gave much precision to the characteristics of many classes, 
and introduced several technical terms very useful for the 
perspicuity of botanical language ; finally, he established many 
general principles of arrangement which have since been 
adopted.^ Ray's method of classification was principaUy by 
the fruit, though he admits its imperfections. ** In fact, his 
method," says Pulteney, ^Hhough he assumes the fruit as the 
foundation, is an elaborate attempt, for that time, to fix natu- 
ral classes."* 

24. Rivinus, in his Introductio in Rem Herbariam, Leipsic 
1690, a very short perfonnance, struck into a new 
path, which has modified, to a great degree, the sys- 
tems of later botanists. Caesalpin and Morison had looked 
mainly to the fruit as the basis of classification: Rivinus 
added the flower, and laid down as a fundamental rule, that all 
plants which resemble each other both in the flower and in 
the fruit ought to bear the same generic name.^ In some 
pages of this Introduction, we certainly find the basis of the 
Critica Botanica of Linnaeus.' Rivinus thinks the arrange- 
ment of Csesalpin the best, and that Morison has only spoiled 
what he took: of Ray he speaks in terms of eulogy, but 
blames some part of his method. His own is primarily 
founded on the flower ; and thus he forms eighteen claoaes, 
which, by considering the differences of the fruits, he subdi- 
vides into ninety-one genera. The specific distinctions he 
founded on the general habit and api^arance of the plant. 
His method is more thoroughly artificial, as opposed to natu- 
ral; that is, more estabHshed on a single principle, which 
oflen brings heterogeneous plants and families together, than 
that of any of his predecessors : for even Ray had kept the 
distinction of trees from shrubs and herbs, conceiving it to be 
founded in their natural fructification. Rivinus set asida 

> Paltmej. The aeeount of Ray's life * Bfcwr. UniTeneUe. 
and botaaiMl wHUi^ in this work oocu« * P. %0. 
fill OMily a hnulnd pacw. * Blogr. UniTwntlto. • Id 
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wholly this leading division. Yet he had not been able to 
reduce all plants to his method, and admitted several anoma 
lous divisions.^ 

25. The merit of establishing an uniform and consistent 
system was reserved for Toumefort. His Elemens 
* de la Botanique appeared in 1 694 ; the Latin trans- 
lation, Institutiones Rei Herbariae, in 1700. Toumefort, like 
Rivinus, took the flower or corolla as the basis of his system ; 
and the varieties in the structure, rather than number, of the 
petals, furnish him with his classes. The genem — for, like 
other botanists before Linnaeus, he has no intermediate divi- 
sion — are established by the flower and fruit conjointly, or 
now and then by less essential differences; for he held it 
better to constitute new genera, than, as others had done, to 
have anomalous species. The accessory parts of a plant are 
allowed to supply specific distinctions. But Toumefort di- 
vides vegetables, according to old prejudice, — which it is sur- 
prising, that, after the precedent of Rivinus to the contrary, 
he should have regarded, — into herbs and trees ; and thus he 
has twenty-two classes. Simple flowers, monopetalous or 
polypetalous, form eleven of these ; composite flowers, three ; 
the apetalous, one ; the cryptogamous, or those without flower 
or fruit, make another class ; shrubs or svffrvtices are placed 
in the seventeenth ; and trees, in five more, are similarly 
distributed, according to their floral characters.* Sprengel 
extols much of the. system of Toumefort, though he disap- 
proves of the selection of a part so often wanting as the 
corolla for the sole basis ; nor can its various forms be com- 
prised in Toumefort's classes. His orders are well marked, 
according to the same author; but he multiplied both his 
genera and species too much, and paid too little attention to 
the stamina. His method was less repugnant to natural affi- 
nities, and more convenient in practice, than any which had 
come since Lobel. Most of Tournefort's generic distinctions 
were pieserved by Linnieus, and some which had been abro- 
gated without suflScient reason have since been restored.' 
Ra}' opposed the system of Toumefort ; but some have thought 
that in his later works he came nearer to it, so as to be called 
magis coroUista quam fruciista^ This, however, is not ao- 

> Blogr. UniT. ; Sprengel. p. 56. 

s Biogr. UniT. ; Thomson's Ilist. of Royal Society, p. 84 ; Bprangd, p. 61 

' Riogr. Universelle. ^ * Id. 
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ktiowledged by Pulteney, who has paid great attention to 
Ray's writings. 

26. The chissification and description of plants constitute 
what generally is called botany. But these began Teg«tabie 
now to be studied in connection with the anatomy P*»y»»o*o«7' 
and physiology of the vegetable world ; terms not merely ana- 
logical, because as strictly applicable as to animals, but which 
had never been employed before the middle of the seventeenth 
century. This interesting science is almost wholly due to 
two men, — Grew and Malpighi. Grew first directed 

his thoughts towards the anatomy of plants in 1664, 
in consequence of reading several books of animal anatomy, 
which suggested to him, that plants, being the works of the 
same Author, would probably show similar contrivances. 
Some had introduced observations of this nature, as High- 
more, Sharrock, and Hooke, but only collaterally ; so that the 
systematic treatment of the subject, following the plant from 
the seed, was left quite open for himself. In 1670, he present- 
ed the first book of his work to the Royal Society, who next 
year ordered it to be printed. It was laid before the society, 
in print, December, 1 67 1 ; and on the same day a manuscript 
by Malpighi on the same subject was read. They went on 
from this time with equal steps ; Malpighi, however, having 
caused Grew's book to be translated for his own use. Grew 
speaks very honorably of Malpighi, and without claiming 
more than the statement of facts permits hini.^ 

27. The first book of his Anatomy of Plants, which is the 
title given to three separate works, when published ,jjg j^^^ 
collectively in 1 682, contains the whole of his physio- tomy of 
logical theory, which is developed at length in those ****"'•• 
that foUow. The nature of vegetation and its processes seem 
to have been unknown when he began ; save that common 
observation, and the more accurate experience of gardeners 
ana others, must have collected the obvious truths of vegetable 
anatomy. He does not quote Cuesalpin, and may have been 
unacquainted with his writings. No man perhaps who creat- 
ed a science has carried it farther than Grew : he is so close 
and diligent in his observations, making use of the microscope, 
that comparatively few discoveries of great importance have • 
been made in the mere anatomy of plants since his time;' 

1 PolteiMj ; Ctulmen ; Blogr. UdIt. Sprengel calb Grew'i book </put abtolMimn 
m immonaU, * Biofcr. Uiii?«rMUe. 
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though some of his opinions are latterly disputed by Mirbel 
and others of a new botanical school. 

28. The great discovery ascribed to Grew is of the sexual 

system in plants. He speaks thus of what he calls 
Tew the the attire, though rather, I think, in obscure terms : 
sexual u fhe primary and chief use of the attire is such as 

system . , ^ ii.i/»i i 

hath respect to the plant itself, and so appears to be 
very great and necessary. Because even those plants which 
have no flower or foliature are yet some way or other attired, 
either with the seminiform or the floral attire ; so that it 
seems to perform its service to the seeds as the foliature to 
the fruit. In discourse hereof with our learned Savilian pro- 
fessor Sir Thomas Millington, he told me he conceived that 
the attire doth serve, as the male, for the generation of the 
seed. I immediately replied, that I was of the same opinion, 
and gave him some reasons for it, and answered some objec- 
tions which might oppose them. But withal, in regard every 
plant is uppevodv^vc, or male and female, that I was also of 
opinion that it serveth for the separation of some parts as well 
as the afliision of others." ^ He proceeds to explain his no- 
tion of vegetable impregnation. It is singular that he should 
suppose all plants to be hermaphrodite ; and this shows he 
could not have recollected what had long been known as to 
the palm, or the passages in Ceesalpin relative to the subject. 

29. Ray admitted Grew*s opinion cautiously at first : " No« 
ut verisirailem tantum admittimus." But in his Sylloge Stir- 
pium, 1694, he ftiUy accedes to it. The real establishment of 
CamerariiM ^^^ scxual theory, however, is due to Camerarius, 
tonflrms professor of botany at Tiibingen, whose letter on that 

subject, published 1694, in the work of another, did 
much to spread the theory over Europe. His experiments, 
indeed, were necessary to confirm what Grew had rather 
hazarded as a conjecture than brought to a test; and he 
showed that flowers deprived of their stamina do not produce 
seeds capable of continuing the species.^ Woodward, in the 
Philosophical Transactions, illustrated the nutrition of plants 
by putting sprigs of vegetables in phials filled with water, and, 
after some time, determining the weight they liad gained 
and the quantity they had imbibed.^ These experiments had 

1 Book W. ch. 1. He had hinted at * Sprengel; Biogr. UniT. ; Pulteney, p. 
•nme *' primary and private use of the 888. 
attire." in boolc i. ch. 6. * Thomaon*« Hist, of Royal Society, p. 68. 
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been made by Van Helmont, who had inferred from them that 
water is convertible into solid matter.* 

30. It is just to observe, that some had preceded Grew in 
vegetable physiology. Aromatari, in a letter of pj^j^j^,,^ 
only four pages, published at Venice in 1 625, on the mm of 
generation of plants from seeds, which was reprinted ^^^' 

in the Philosophical Transactions, showed the analogy be- 
tween grains and eggs, each containing a minute organized 
embr}'0, which employs the substances enclosing it for its own 
development. Aromatari has also understood the use of the 
cotyledons.^ Brown, in his Inquiry into Vulgar Errors, has 
remarks on the budding of plants, and on the quinary number 
which they affect in their flower. Kenelm Digby, according 
to Sprengel, first explained the necessity in vegetation for 
oxygen, or vital air, which had lately been discovered by 
Bathurst.' Hooke carried the discoveries hitherto made in 
vegetable anatomy much further in his Micrographia. Shar- 
rock and Lister contributed some knowledge ; but they were 
rather later than Grew. None of these deserve such a i)lace 
as Malpighi, who, says Sprengel, was not inferior to j, , , j^. 
Grew in acuteness, though probably, through some ^^^ 
illusions of prejudice, he has not so well understood and ex- 
plained many things. But the structure and growth of see<ls 
he has explained better ; and Grew seems to have followed 
him. His book is also better arranged and more concise.^ 
The Dutch did much to enlarge botanical science. The Hor- 
tus Indicus Malabaricus of Rheede, who had been a governor 
in India, was publif*hed at his own expense in twelve volumes, 
the first appearing in 1 686 : it contains an immense number 
of new plants.^ The Herbarium Amboinense of Rumphius was 
collected in the seventeenth century, though not published till 
1741.* Several botanical gardens were formed in different 
countries ; among others, that of Chelsea was opened in 1 686.' 

31. It was im^ssible that men of inquiring tempers should 
not have been led to reflect on those remarkable g^^,^. 
phenomena of the earth's visible structure, which, noUonaof 
being in course of time accurately registered and **^**^' 

> Thomson's Hist, of Chemistry. diseoTered in 1774 bj Priestley, who ex- 

* Sprengel ; Biogr. Univ. hibited it in a semrate sUte. — 1842.1 

• Sprengel, iii. 176. [It will be under- * Sprengel, p. l6. 

stood that the name '^oxvgen," thouf^ * Biogr. Unir. The date of the flrvt toI- 
Sprengel usee it, is modern ; and also nme is giren erroneously in the Bio|pr 
that this gas is properly said to haT« been Unir. * Id. ' Sprengel ; Paltsn^ 
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arranged, have become the basis of that noble science, the 
boast of our age, — geology. The first thing which must strike 
the eyes of the merest clown, and set the philosopher thinking, 
is the irregularity of the surface of our globe : the more this 
is observed, the more signs of violent disruption appear. 
Some, indeed, of whom Ray seems to have been one,' were so 
much impressed by the theory of final causes, that, perceiving 
the fitness of the present earth for its inhabitants, they thought 
it might have been created in such a state of physical ruin. 
But the contrary inference is almost irresistible. A still 
more forcible argument for great revolutions in the history of 
the earth is drawn from a second phenomenon of very general 
occurrence, — the marine and other fossil relics of organized 
beings, which are dug up in strata far remote from the places 
where these bodies could now exist. It was common to 
account for them by tlie Mosaic deluge. But the depth at 
which they are found was incompatible with this hypothesis. 
Others fancied them to be not really organized, but sports of 
nature, as they were called, the casual resemblances of shells 
and fishes in stone. The Italians took the lead in speculating 
on these problems ; but they could only arrive now and then 
at a happier conjecture tlian usual, and do not seem to have 
planned any scheme of explaining the general structure of the 
earth.^ The Mundus Subternmeus of Athanasius Kircher, 
famous for the variety and originality of his erudition, con- 
tains, probably, the geology of his age, or at least his own. It 
was published in 1662. Ten out of twelve books relate to 
the surface or the interior of the earth, and to various terrene 
productions; the remaining two to alchemy, and other arts 
connected with mineralogy. Kircher seems to have collected 
a great deal of geographical and geological knowledge. In 
England, the spirit of observation was so strong after the 
establishment of the Royal Society, that the Philosophical 
Transactions in this period contain a considerable number of 
geognostic papers; and the genius of theory was aroused, 
though not at first in his happiest mood.*^ 

32. Thomas Burnet, master of the Charterhouse, a man 
Burnet'B fcarlcss and somewhat rash, with more imagination 
Theory of than philosophy, but ingenious and eloquent, pub- 
lished in 1694 his Theona Telluris Sacra, which he 

1 See Kay'ii Three PhyMco-Theological • Lyeirn Principles of Geology, r<A, L 
Discourses on the Creation, Deluge, and p. 26. 
final Conflagration. 1692. • Thomson's Hist. ofBojral Sodtty. 
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afterwards translated into English. The primary question for 
the early geologists had always been, how to reconcile the 
phenomena with which they were acquainted to the Mosaic 
narratives of the creation and deluge. Every one was satisfied 
that his own theory was the best ; but in every case it has 
hitherto proved, whatever may take place in future, that the 
proposed scheme has neither kept to the letter of Scripture, 
nor to the legitimate deductions of philosophy. Burnet gives 
the reins to his imagination more than any other writer on 
that, which, if not argued U|)on by inductive reasoning, must 
be the dream of one man, little better in reality, though it 
may be more amusing, than the dream of another. He 
seems to be eminently ignorant of geological facts, and has 
hardly ever recourse to them as evidence ; and accordingly, 
though his book drew some attention as an ingenious romance, 
it does not appear that he made a single disciple. Whiston 
opposed Burnet's theory, but with one not less unfounded, nor 
with less ignorance of all that required to be known. Hooke, 
Lister, Ray, and Woodward came to the subject other geo- 
with more philosophical minds, and with a better *<«^'»- 
insight into the real phenomena. Hooke seems to have dis- 
played his usual sagacity in conjecture : he saw that the com- 
mon theory of explaining marine fossils by the Mosaic deluge 
would not suffice, and perceived that, at some time or other, a 
part of the earth's crust must have been elevated and anothei 
part depressed by some subterraneous power. Lister was 
aware of the continuity of certain strata over large districts, 
and proposed the construction of geological maps. Woodward 
had a still more extensive knowledge of stratified rocks : he 
was in a manner the founder of scientific mineralogy in Piing- 
land ; but his geological theory was not less chimerical than 
those of his contemporaries.* It was first published in the 
Philosophical Transactions for 1695.* 

33. The Protogaea of Leibnitz appears, in felicity of conjec- 
ture and minute attention to facts, far above any of protogns 
these. But this short tract was only published in o'^*>n*'«- 
1749 ; and, on reading it, I have found an intimation that it 
was not written within the seventeenth century. Yet I can- 
not refrain from mentioning that his hypothesis supposes the 
gradual cooling of the earth from igneous fusion ; the formar 
lion of a vast body of water to cover the surface, a part of his 

*■ I^rall, p. 81. * ThomMNi, p. 2(^7. 
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theory but ill established, and apparently the weakest of the 
whole ; the subsidence of the lower parts of the earth, which 
he takes to have been once on the level of the highest moun- 
tains, by the breaking-in of vaulted caverns within its bosom ;^ 
the deposition of sedimentary strata from inundations, their 
induration, and the subsequent covering of these by other 
strata through fresh inundations ; with many other notions 
which have been gradually matured and rectified in the process 
of the science.^ No one can read the Protogaea without 
perceiving, that of all the early geologists, or indeed of all 
down to a time not very remote, Leibnitz came nearest to the 
theories which are most received in the English school at this 
day. It is evident, that if the literal interpretation of Grenesis, 
by a period of six natural days, bad not restrained him, he 
would have gone much farther in his views of the progressive 
revolutions of the earth.* Leibnitz had made very minute 
inquiries for his age into fossil species, and was aware of the 
main facts which foim the basis of modem geology.^ 



Sect. in. — On Anatomy and Medicine. 

34. Portal begins the history of this period, which occu- 
pies more than 800 pages of his voluminous work, by announ- 
cing it as the epoch most favorable to anatomy : in less than 
fifty years, the science put on a new countenance ; nature is 

1 Sect. 21. He admits aim a partial tan turn mass! ex teme badacclpio; nee 

eleyation by intumescence, but says, ** Ut dubito, postea materiam liquidam in an- 

yastiMsimn Alpee ex solid& jam terrft perficie telluria procurrentem, quiete moz 

eruptione surrexerint, minus consenta- redditSl, ex ramentis subactis ingentem 

neum puto. Scimus tamen et in illis materin vim depoeuiase, quorum alia Tax 

deprehendi reliquias maris. Cum ergo rias teme species formarunt, alia in 



alterutrum factum oporteat, credibilius induruere, e quibus strata diyena sibi su- 

multo arbitror defluxisee aquas spontanec per imposita diyersas praecipitationum ▼!• 

nisu, quam ingentem terrarum partem ces atque interyalla testantur." — Sect. 4. 

incredibili yioIentiUk tarn alte ascendiase." This he calls the incunabula of th« 

Sect. 22. world, and the basis of a new science, 

s " Facies teneri adhuc orbis ssepius no- which might be denominated ** naturalis 

yata est ; donee quiescentibus causis atque geographia.'' Butwiselyadds,*^ Licet con* 

sequilibraUs.consistentioremergeret status spirent yestigia yeteris mundi in prsesenti 

rerum. Unde jam duplex origo intelUgi- focie rerum, tamen rectius omnia defl- 

tur flrmorum corporum ; una cum ignis nient poeteri, ubi curioeitas eo proceaserit 

fusione refrigescerent, altera cum recon- ut per regiones procurrentia soli gaaam «t 

zrescerent ex solutione aquarum. Neque strata describant.*' — Sect 6. 

Igitur putaudum est lapides ex sola esse ' See sect. 21, et alibi, 

fmiotu. Id «nim potissimum da primA * Sect. 21, « luque ad fimm Mri 
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interrogated ; every part of the body is examined with an 
observing spirit ; the mutual intercourse of nations diffuses the 
light on every side ; a number of great men appear, whose 
genius and industry excite our admiration.^ But, for this very 
reason, I must in these concluding pages glide over a subject 
rather foreign to my own studies, and to those of the generali- 
ty of my readers, with a very brief enumeration of names. 

35. The Harveian theory gained ground, though obstinate 
prejudice gave way but slowly. It was confirmed cj^ni^jion 
by the experiment of transfusing blood, tried on dogs, of biood m- 
It the instance of Sir Christopher Wren, in 1657, '***^^***^ 
uid repeated by Lower in 1661.^ Malpighi in 1661, and 
Leeuwenhoek in 1690, by means of their microscopes, de- 
monstrated the circulation of the blood in the smaller vessels, 
Mid rendered visible the anastomoses of the arteries and 
reins, upon which the theory depended.' From this time, it 
iieems to have been out of doubt. Pecquet's discovery of the 
thoracic duct (or rather of its uses, as a reservoir of the chyle 
from which the blood is elaborated, for the canal itself had 
been known to Eustachius) stands next to that of Harvey, 
which would have thrown less light on physiology without it; 
And, like his, was perseveringly opposed.* 

36. Willis, a physician at Oxford, is called by Portal, who 
thinks all mankind inferior to anatomists, one of the wiius; 
greatest geniuses that ever lived : his bold systems vieuawM. 
have given him a distinguished place among physiologers.' 
His Anatomy of the Brain, in which, however, as in his other 
works, he was much assisted by an intimate friend and anato- 
mist of the first character. Lower, is, according to the same 
writer, a masterpiece of imagination and labor. He made 
many discoveries in the structure of the brain, and has traced 
the nerves from it far better than his predecessors, who had, in 
general, very obscure ideas of their course. Sprengel says 
that Willis is the first who has assigned a peculiar mental 
function to each of the different parts of the brain ; forgetting, 
as it seems, that this hypothesis, the basis of modem phreno- 
logy, had been generally received, as I understand liis own 
account, in the sixteenth century.* Vieussens of Montpellier 
carried on the discoveries in the anatomy of the nerves, in his 

t Hyt de rAnatomie, rol. iil. p. 1. « Portal; Sprengel. 

* SbTdDgel, Hist, de la M^decine, toI. It. • P. 88 ; Biogr. Uniy. 
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Neurographia Universalis, 1684; tracing those arising from 
the spinal marrow, which Willis had not done, and following 
the minute ramifications of those that are spread over the 
skin.^ 

37. Malpighi was the first who employed good microscopes 
mhi iirhi ^° anatomy, and thus revealed the secrets, we may 

say, of an invisible world, wliich Leeuwenhoek after- 
wards, probably using still better instruments, explored with 
other anar Surprising success. To Malpighi, anatomists owe 
tomUto. ^jjgjj. knowledge of the structure of the lungs.* Graaf 
has overthrown many errors, and suggested many truths, in 
the economy of generation.^ Malpighi prosecuted this inquiry 
with his microscope, and first traced the progress of the egg 
during incubation. But the theory of evolution, as it is called, 
proposed by Harvey, and supported by Malpighi, received a 
shock by Leeuwenhoek's or Hartsoeker's discovery of sperma- 
tic animalcules, which apparently opened a new view of repro- 
duction. The hypothesis they suggested became very preva- 
lent for the rest of the seventeenth century, though it is said 
to have been shaken early in the next.* Borelli applied 
mathematical principles to muscular movements in his trea- 
tise De Motu Animalium. Though he is a better mathemati- 
cian than anatomist, he produces many interesting facts ; the 
mechanical laws are rightly applied, and his method is clear 
and consequent,^ Duverney, in his Treatise on Hearing, in 
1683, his only work, obtained a considerable reputation: it 
threw light on many parts of a delicate organ, which, by their 
minuteness, had long bafiled the anatomist.^ In Mayow's 
Treatise on Respiration, published in London, 1668, we find 
the necessity of what is now called oxygen to that function 
laid down ; but this portion of the atmosphere had been dis- 
covered by Bathurst and Henshaw in 1 654, and Hooke had 
shown by experiment that animals die when the air is de- 
prived of it.' Ruysch, a Dutch physician, perfected the art 
of injecting anatomical preparations, hardly known before; 
and thus conferred an inestimable benefit on the science. He 
possessed a celebrated cabinet of natural history.* 

38. The chemical theory of medicine, which had descended 

I Portal, Tol. St. p. 6 ; Sprengel, p. 256 ; * Sprengel, p. 809. 
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from Paracelsus through Van Helmont, was propagated 
chiefly by Sylvius, a physician of Holland, who is Medfcai 
reckoned the founder of what was called the chemia- **»•<>'*«•• 
trie school. His works were printed at Amsterdam in 1 679 ; 
but he had promulgated his theory from the middle of the 
century. His leading principle was, that a perpetual fermen 
tation goes on in the human body, from the deranged action 
of which diseases proceed ; most of them from excess of acidi- 
ty, though a few are of alkaline origin. " He degraded the 
physician," says Sprengel, " to the level of a distiller or a 
brewer.*** This writer is very severe on the chemiatric 
school, one of their offences in his eyes being their recommen- 
dation of tea ; " the cupidity of Dutch merchants conspiring 
with their medical theories." It must be owned, that, when 
we find them prescribing also a copious use of tobacco, it 
looks as if the trade of the doctor went hand in hand with 
those of his patients. Willis, in England, was a partisan of 
the chemiatrics,^ and they had a great influence in Germany ; 
though in France the attachment of most physicians to the 
Hippocratic and Galenic methods, which brought upon them 
so many imputations of pedantry, was little abated. A second 
school of medicine, which superseded this, is called the iatro- 
mathematical. This seems to have arisen in Italy. Boi*elli*8 
application of mechanical principles to the muscles has been 
mentioned above. These physicians sought to explain every 
thing by statical and hydraulic laws : they were, therefore, led 
to study anatomy, since it was only by an accurate knowledge 
of all the parts that they could apply their mathematics. 
John Bemouilli even taught them to employ the differential 
calculus in explaining the bodily functions.^ But this school 
seems to have had the same leading defect as the chemiatric : 
it forgot the peculiarity of the laws of organization and life, 
which often render those of inert matter inapplicable. Pit- 
cairn and Boerhaave were leaders of the iatro-mathemati- 
cians ; and Mead was reckoned the last of its dbtinguished 
patrons.* Meantime, a third school of medicine grew up, 
denominated the empirical ; a name to be used in a good 
sense, as denoting their regard to obser\'ation and experience, 
or the Baconian principles of philosophy. Sydenham was the 

1 Vol. T. p. 6); Biogr. UniT. * Id., p. 182. See Biognphle Unirer- 
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first of these in England ; but they gradually prevailed, to 
the exclusion of all systematic theory. The discovery of 
several medicines, especially the Peruvian bark, which was 
first used in Spain about 1640, and in England about 1654, 
contributed to the success of the empirical physicians, since 
the efficacy of some of these could not be explained on the 
hypotheses hitherto prevalent.^ 



Sect. IV. — On Oriental Literatubb. 

89. The famous Polyglot of Brian Walton was published 
Polyglot of in 1657: but few copies appear to have been sold 
Walton. before the restoration of Charles 11. in 1 660, since 
those are very scarce which contain in the preface the praise 
of Cromwell for having facilitated and patronized the under- 
taking ; praise replaced in the change of times by a loyal 
eulogy on the king. This Polyglot is in nine languages ; 
though no one book of the Bible is printed in so many. Wal- 
ton's Prolegomena are in sixteen chapters or dissertations. 
His learning, perhaps, was greater than his critical acuteness 
or good sense : such at least is the opinion of Simon and Le 
Long. The former, in a long examination of Walton's Pro- 
legomena, treats him \vith all the superiority of a man who 
possessed both. Walton was assailed by some bigots at home 
for acknowledging various readings in the Scriptures, and for 
denying the authority of the vowel-punctuation. His Poly- 
glot is not reckoned so magnificent as the Parisian edition of 
Le Long; but it is fuller and more convenient* Edmund 
Castell, the coadjutor of Walton in this work, published his 
Lexicon Heptaglotton in 1669, upon which he had consumed 
eighteen years and the whole of his substance. This is fre- 
quently sold together with the Polyglot. 

40. Hottinger of Zurich, by a number of works on the 

Hottin Eastern languages, and especially by the Bibliotheca 

Orientalis in 1658, established a reputation which 

these books no longer retain since the whole field of Oriental 

1 Sprengd, p. 413. tament, p. 541 ; Chalinen ; Biogr. Briteo. ; 
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literature has been more fully explored. Spencer, in a trea- 
tise of great erudition, De Legibua Hebraeorum, 1 685, 
gave some offence by the suggestion, that several 
of the Mosaic institutions were borrowed from the Egyptian, 
though the general scope of the Jewish law was in opposition 
to the idolatrous practices of the neighboring nations. The 
vast learning of Bochart expanded itself over Orien- »^v^ 
tal antiquity, especially that of which the Hebrew 
nation and language is the central point ; but his etymologi 
cal conjectures have long since been set aside, and he has not 
in other respects, escaped the fate of the older Orientalists. 

41. The great services of Pococke to Arabic literature 
which had commenced in the earlier part of the cen- p^^v. 
tury, were extended to the present His edition and 
translation of the Annals of Eutychius in 1658, that of the 
History of Abulfaragius in 1663, with many other works of a 
similar nature, bear witness to his industry : no Englishman 
probably has ever contributed so much to that province of 
learning.' A fine edition of the Koran, and still esteemed 
the best, was due to Marracci, professor of Arabic in the Sa- 
pienza or University of Rome, and published, at the expense 
of Cardinal Barbadigo, in 1698.^ But France had an Orien- 
talist of the most extensive learning in D'Herbelot, ,„ 
whose Bibliotheque Orientale must be considered as 
making an epoch in this literature. It was published in 1 697, 
after his death, by Galland, who had also some share in 
arranging the materials. This work, it has been said, is for 
the seventeenth century what the History of the Huns by De 
Guignes is for the eighteenth ; with this difference, that 
D'Herbelot opened the road, and has often been copied by his 
successor.' 

42. Hyde, in his Religionis Persarum Historia, published 
in 1700, was the first who illustrated in a systematic „ 
manner the religion of Zoroaster, which he always 
represents in a favorable manner. The variety and novelty 
of its contents gave this book a credit, which, in some degree, 
it preserves ; but Hyde was ignorant of the ancient language 
of Persia, and is said to have been often misled by Moham- 
medan authorities.** The vast increase of Oriental informa- 
tion in modem times, as has been intimated above, renders it 

1 Chalmers ; B\ogr. Unir. * Blognphle UniTOStUt. 

• TtnONMchi. xi. 896. « Id. 
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difficult for any work of the seventeenth century to keep its 
ground. In their own times, the writings of Kircher on 
China, and still more those of Ludolf on Abyssinia, which 
were founded on his own knowledge of the country, claimed a 
respectable place in Oriental learning. It is remarkable that 
very little was yet known of the Indian languages, though 
grammars existed of the Tamul, and perhaps some others, 
before the close of the seventeenth century.* 



Sect. V. — Ox Geography and History. 

43. The progress of geographical science long continued 
Mapo of the ^^ be slow. If we compare the map of the world in 
Salmons. 1651 by Nicolas Sanson, esteemed on all sides the 
best geographer of his age, with one by his son in 1692, 
the differences will not appear, perhaps, so considerable as 
we might have expected. Yet some improvement may be 
detected by the eye. Thus the Caspian Sea has assumed its 
longer diameter from north to south, contrary to the old map. 
But the Sea of Aral is still wanting. The coasts of New 
Holland, except to the east, ai-e tolerably laid down; and 
Corea is a peninsula instead of an island. Cambalu, the 
imaginary capital of Tartary, has disappeared;' but a vast 
lake Ls placed in the centre of that region : the Altai range is 
carried far too much to the north, and the name of Siberia 
seems unknown. Africa and America have nearly the same 
outline as before : in the former, the empire of Monomotopa 
stretches to join that of Abyssinia in about the 1 2th degree of 
south latitude; and the Nile still issues, as in all the old 
maps, from a Lake Zayre, in nearly the same paraUel. The 
coasts of Europe, and especially of Scandinavia, are a little 
more accurate than before. The Sanson family, of whom 
several were publishers of maps, did not take pains enough to 
improve what their father had executed, though they might 
have had material helps from the astronomical observations 
which were now continually made in different parts of the 
world. 

I Elchhom. Qeseh. der Coltor, t. 268. qnentlyplaoed this capital of lattiajiiortt 
> The CamDalQ of Mbxco Polo Is pro- of tha wall of China. 
Wbly PeUn; but the geographers tn- 
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44. Such was the state of geography, when, in 1699, De 
Lisle, the real founder of the science, at the age of jj^ jj^j^,^ 
twenty-four, published his map of the world. He map of th* 
had been guided by the observations, and worked ^^'^'^' 
under the directions, of Ca^sini, whose tables of the emersion 
of Jupiter's satellites, calculated for the meridian of Bologna, 
in 1 668, and, with much improvement, for that of Paris, in 
1 693, had prepared the way for the perfection of geography. 
The latitudes of different regions had been tolerably ascer- 
tained by observation ; but no good method of determining 
the longitude had been known before this application of 
Gralileo's great discovery. It is evident, that, the appearance 
of one of those satellites at Paris being determined by the 
tables to a precise instant, the means were given, with the 
help of sufficient clocks, to find the longitudinal distance of 
other places by observing the difference of time ; and thus, a 
great number of observations having gradually been made, 
a basis was laid for an accurate delineation of the surface of 
the globe. The previous state of geography, and the imper- 
fect knowledge which the mere experience of navigators 
could furnish, may be judged by the fact, that the Mediter- 
ranean Sea was set down with an excess of 300 leagues 
in length, being more than one-third of the whole. De 
Lisle reduced it within its bounds, and cut off at the same 
time 500 leagues from the longitude of Eastern Asia. This 
was the commencement of the geographical labors of De 
Lisle, which reformed, in the first part of the eighteenth 
century, not only the general outline of the world, but the 
minuter relations of various countries. His maps amount to 
more than one hundred sheets.* 

45. The books of travels, in the last fifty years of the 
seventeenth century, were far more numerous and voyagw 
more valuable than in any earlier period; but we •ndtmTdi. 
have no space for more than a few names. Gremelli Carreri, 
a Neapolitan, is the first who claims to have written an ac- 
count of his own travels round the world, describing Asia and 
America with much detail. His Giro del Mondo was pub- 
lished in 1699. Carreri has been strongly suspected of fabri- 
cation, and even of having never seen the countries which ho 
describes ; but his character, I know not with what justice, 

1 Boge de De Uflle. in (Barres de FonteneUe, roL tL p. 268 ; Elof» de Curini, in 
fd. T. p. 828 ; Biogx UuiT. 
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has been latterly vindicated.^ The French justly boast the 
excellent travels of Chardin, Bemier, Thevenot, and Taver- 
nier, in the East : the account of the Indian Archipelago and 
of China by Nieuhoff, employed in a Dutch embassy to the 
latter empire, is said to have been interpolated by the editors, 
though he was an accurate and faithful observer.^ Several 
other relations of voyages were published in Holland, some 
of which can only be had in the native language. In English, 
there were not many of high reputation : Dampier's Voyi^ 
round the World, the first edition of which was in 1697, is 
better known than any which I can call to mind. 

46. The general characteristics of historians of this period 

are neither a luminous philosophy, nor a rigorous 
examination of evidence. But, as before, we men- 
tion only a few names in this extensive province of literature. 
De Soils '^^® History of the Conquest of Mexico by Antonio 
de Solis is " the last good work," says Sismondi, per- 
haps too severely as to others, " that Spain has produced ; the 
last where purity of taste, simplicity and truth, are preserved : 
the imagination, of which the author had given so many 
proofs, does not appear."^ Bouterwek is not less favorable; 
but Robertson, who holds De Solis rather cheap as an histo- 
rian, does not fail to censure even his style. 

47. The French have some authors of history, who, by 
Memoirs of theiT clcgance and perspicuity, might deserve notice ; 
De R«t8. such as St. Real, Father D'Orleans, and even Varil- 
las, proverbially discredited as he is for want of veracity. 
The Memoirs of Cardinal de Retz rise above these: their 
animated style, their excellent portraitures of character, their 
acute and brilliant remarks, distinguish their pages, as much 
as the similar qualities did their author. " They are written," 
says Voltaire, " with an air of greatness, an impetuosity and 
an inequality which are the image of his life : his expression, 
sometimes incorrect, often negligent, but almost always origi- 
nal, recalls continually to his readers what has been so fre- 
quently said of Caesar's Commentaries, that he wrote with the 
same spirit that he carried on his wars."* The Memoirs 
of Grammont, . by Antony Hamilton, scarcely challenge a 
place as historical ; but we are now looking more at the style 

> Tinboechi, xi. 86 ; Salfl, xi. 442. * Bi()gr. Unir., whmioo I tek) the qoo> 

s Biogr. Uniy. tetlon. 

« LSCtirature da Midi, It. 101 
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than the intrinBic importance of books. Every one is aware 
of the peculiar felicity and fascinating gayety which they 
display. 

48. The Discourse of Bossuet on Universal History is per- 
haps the greatest effort of his wonderful genius. Bo»net<m 
Every preceding abridgment of so immense a sub- UniTenai 
ject had been superfici^ and dry. He first irradiated ™****'^' 
the entire annals of antiquity down to the age of Charle- 
magne with Hashes of light that reveal an unity and coherence 
which had been lost in their magnitude and obscurity. It is 
not perhaps an unfair objection, that, in a history calling itself 
that of all mankind, the Jewish people have obtained a dis- 
proportionate regard ; and it might be almost as reasonable, 
on religious grounds, to give Palestine an ampler space in the 
map of the world, as, on a like pretext, to make the scale of 
the Jewish history so much larger than that of the rest of the 
human race. The plan of Bossuet has at least divided his 
book into two rather heterogeneous portions. But his concep- 
tions of Greek, and still more of Roman history, are generally 
magnificent ; profound in philosophy, with an outline firm and 
sufficiently exact, never condescending to trivial remarks or 
petty details ; above all, written in that close and nervous 
8tyle,'which no one, certainly in the French language, has ever 
surpassed. It is evident that Montesquieu in all his writings, 
but especially in the Grandeur et Decadence des Romains, 
had the Discourse of Bossuet before his eyes: he is more 
acute sometimes, and ingenious, and has reflected longer on 
particular topics of inquiry ; but he wants the simple majesty, 
the comprehensive eagle-like glance, of the illustrious prelate. 

49. Though we fell short in England of the historical repu- 
tation which the first part of the century might ^^ ^j^ 
entitle us to claim, this period may be reckoned that historical 
in which a critical attention to truth, sometimes ^°''"- 
rather too minute, but always praiseworthy, began to be cha- 
racteristic of our researches into fact. The only book that I 
shall mention is Burnet's Hbtory of the Reforma- _ 

, 1 1 "^ 1 11 Burnet. 

tion, written m a better style than those, who know 
Burnet by his later and more negligent work, are apt to con- 
ceive, and which has the signal merit of having been the first 
in Enghsh, as far as I remember, which is fortified by a large 
appendix of documents. This, though frequent in Latin, had 
not been so usual in the modem languages. It became gradu- 
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ally very frequent and almost indispensable in historical writ- 
ings, where the materiab had any peculiar originality. 

• •••••• 

50. The change in the spirit of literature and of the public 

mind in general, which had with gradual and never 
character receding steps been coming forward in the seven- 
oen\tu^ t^ei^th century, but especially in the latter part of it, 

has been so frequently pointed out to the readers 
of this and the last volume, that I shall only quote an obser- 
vation of Bayle. "I believe," he says, "that the sixteenth 
century produced a greater number of learned men than the 
seventeenth ; and yet the former of these ages was far fix)m 
being as enlightened as the latter. During the reign of criti- 
cism and philology, we saw in all Europe many prodigies of 
erudition. Since the study of the new philosophy and that 
of living languages has introduced a different taste, we have 
ceased to behold this vast and deep learning. But, in return, 
there is diffused through the republic of letters a more sub- 
tle understanding and a more exquisite discernment: men 
are now less learned, but more able.*' ^ The volumes which are 
now submitted to the public contain sufficient evidence of this 
intellectual progress both in philosophy and in polite litera- 
ture. 

51. I here terminate a work, which, it is hardly necessary 
_ , . to say, has furnished the occupation of not very few 

Conclusion. "^ j i* i. /• i -^ • "l 

years, and which, for several reasons, it is not my 
intention to prosecute any farther. The length of these 
volumes is already greater than I had anticipated ; yet I do 
not perceive much that could have been retrenched, without 
loss to a part, at least, of the literary world. For the appro- 
bation which the first of them has received, I am grateful ; 
for the few corrections that have been communicated to me, I 
am not less so : the errors and deficiencies of which I am 
not specially aware may be numerous ; yet I cannot affect to 
doubt that I have contributed something to the general litera- 
ture of my country, something to the honorable estimation of 
my own name, and to the inheritance of those, if it is for me 
still to cherish that hope, to whom I have to bequeathe it. 

> Di'tionnaixv dt Bayle, art " Aconoe," note D. 
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son with Tasso. ii. 195, 197, 203— with 
Spenser, 284 — tlarrington's transUtion 
of, 227. 

Aristarchus, sive de Arte Orammatioft of 
Q. Vossius, U. 878. 

Aristides, remion of, U. 21. 

Aristocracy, Bodin^s remarks on, U. 165| 
157. 

Aristophanes, by Aldus, i. 281 — Um 
IfTasps of, ir. 276. 

AristctoU&ns, disputes of, i. 162, 890 ; Ui. 
12 — schoUstic and genuine, i. 884; ii. 
106— of Italy, i. 887. 

AriftiDtle, Dhiloeophv of, i. 209, 885, 886: 
fa. 106, 121 ; iU. 12, 401 — his physics, tt. 
822- metaphysics, Ui. 12; (v. 68, 82, 
108— opponents of, U. 184. See '' Phi- 
loeophy ." His Poetics, U. 296 ; ir. 18— 
rules for Greek tragedy, iU. 850— da- 
flnition of comedy, ir. 274 — history 
of animals, U. 82b — edition of, by 
Duval, 863 — Jourdain on translations 
from, i. 87, note s- his logic, Ui. 114, 
note. 

Arithmetic of Casaiodorus, I. 27, note — 
of Fibonacci, 127 — of Sacro Bosco, 128. 

Armenian dictionary, iU. 429. 

Arminianism, U. 88— its rise, 412 — its 
tendency, 418 — its progress, 415; It. 
88 — in England, 40— in Holland, U. 88, 
420; iT. 88,8S. 

Arminius, James, profisssor at Leyden, ii. 
412. 

Armorica, De la Rue*s researches in, I. 67, 
note 1 — traditions of, t6. 

Amauld, Antoine, French oontroTersial 
writer, iU. 93; ir. 28, 87, 81 — his Art 
de Penser, 65, and note K 81, 127 — on 
True and False Ideas. 101 — his objec 
tlons to the Meditationes of Descartes, 
Ui. 76, 82. 

Amauld, AngeUca. It. 87. 

Amdt's True Christianity, U. 441. 

Aromatari, botanical writer. It. 835. 

Arrebo, Norwegian poet, Ui. 248. 

Ars Blagna, by Jerome Cardan, the alge- 
braist, i. 449. 

Ars Biagna, of iiaymond Lully, i. 820, 821. 

Artedi, works of, U. 329. 

Arthur and the Round Table, early ro- 
mances of, i. 148, fM>l« ' ; tt.809— Qoea- 
tion as to his victories, i. 57, note ^ — 
remariu on the story of, t6. 148. 

Arundelian marbles, at Oxford, ii. 876. 

Ascensius, Badius. the printer and 
mentator, i. 268, 886; U. 22 
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APOHAM. 

Aseham, i. 846; iii. 864— his treatise of 
the Schoolmaster, ii. 50, 286 — his Toxo* 
phUus, i. 443. 

Asellios, his discorery of the Lacteals, iii. 
422. 

Asia. Toyages to India, China, &c., ii. 841, 

Asola. Andrew of, his edition of Oalen, i. 



Asolani, the, of Bembo, i. 269. 

Assises de Jerusalem, doubts as to the age 
of the French code, i. 49. 

Astrology, Bodin's opinions on, ii. 161. 

Astronomy, i. 27. 131 — treatise of Coper- 
nicus on the neavenly bodies, 458; ii. 
114; iii. 59— state of the science of. 
877— works of Kepler, 890, 891— of 
Tjrcho Brahe, ib. 

Athanasian Creed, Jeremy Taylor on, ii. 
427. 

Atheism, Cudworth^s refutation of, iT. 69, 
70. 

Atomic theory of Dalton, iii. 55. 

Atterbury, Dr., controversy of, with Bent- 
ley, ir. 18, and note. 

Aubi^6, Agrippa d', tiis Baron de Fie- 
neste, iii. 876. 

Anbrev's Manuscripts, iii. lljnote *. 

Augenanns, criticism on, ii. 294. 

Augsburg, the C-onfession of, i. 855, 879 ; 
U: 66, 97 — Libraxy of, i. 468. 

Auguis, llecueil des Ancksns Pontes by, i. 
bd; U. 212, 213. notes; iii. 238, note. 

Augurellus, criticism on, ii. 294. 

Augustin, de Civitate Dei, ii 867— his 
system of divinity, ii. 84 — the Anti- 
Pelagian writings of, ir. 84 — the Au- 
gustinus of Jansenius, t6. — doctrine 
of, iii. 83 — controversy on Grace and 
Freewill, ii. 410. 

Augustinus, Archbbhop of Tarragona, ii. 
56. 

Augustinus on Civil Law. ii. 168, 171. 

Aungewille, his library, 1. 124. 

Aunoy, Comtesse d% novels of, iv. 311. 

Aurispa, John, i. 116, 119. 

Austnlia, supposed delineation of, in 1536, 
i. 464, note ». 

Autos, or spiritual dramas, of Oil Yloente, 
i. 266 — Sacramentalee in Spain, U. 250. 

Avellenada's invectives on Cervantes, iii. 
868. 

Averani, the Florentine, It. 240. 

Averroes, disciples of, i. 41 — his doctrines, 
153, ate, 887 ; U. 106, 115. 

Avitus, poems of, i. 83, note. 

Ayala, Balthazar, ii. 96 — his treatise en 
the rights of war, 176— list of subjects 
treatel upon, ib. note. 

Ayhner, English writer, Iii. 854. 

Aao, pupils of, i. 82. 

Baffhanmont, poet, iv. 220. 
BMOn, Lord, his Henry VII., iU. 66, 858— 
Ha philosophical spirit, 482— his Es- 



BALDWIH. 

says. ii. 188; iii. 148— mudms of, 4Sft 

— ills phiioeophy. 82; iv. 46 — letter 
to Father Fulgentio, iii. 82, noU *— on 
the Advancement of Learning, 86, 87, 
88, 48, 67, 69 — De Interpretatiooe 
Naturae, 12, note * — De Aogmentis 
Scientiarum, 88, 84, 87, 48, 57, 67, 78— 
his Instaunitio Magna, 84, 85, 86— di- 
vided into Partitiones- Scientiarum, 84 

— Novum Organum, 84, 87, 89, 48, 60- 
54, 57, 58, 68, and note^ 78— Natural 
History, 85, 66 — Scala IntellectOs. 86- 
AnticipaUones Philosophiss, 87— Philo 
Sophia Secunda, ib. — course of studying 
his works, 88 — nature of the Baeonian 
induction, 89— his dislike of Aristotle, 
42 — fine passage on poetry , 44— natural 
theology and metaphysics. 44, 47 — final 
causes, 46 — on the constitution of man 
in body and mind, 47 — Logic. Grammar, 
and Rhetoric, 47, 48; iv. 71 — Bthka, 
iU. 48— PoUtica, 49 — Theology, 50— 
Fallacies and Idola, 51 — his oonfldenea, 
54 — limits to our knowledge by seme, 
56— inductive logic, 57, 61 — his phll.^ 
sophy founded on observation and ex* 
periment, 58 — ftirther examination and 
result of the whole, 58-65— ol)i}ect of 
liis philoeopliical writings, 89— and thtAr 
effect, 65, note * — lils prejudice against 
mathematics, 69— his wit, 70— his fiuna 
on the Continent, 71 — his views on an 
universal jurisprudence, 216 — his Hii- 
tory of Henry VU., 66— his Oentuitos 
of Natural History, 85 — Ills views on 
Political Philosophy, 161— comparison 
of, with Oalilea, 66 — his style, 868— 
occasional references to his opinions and 
authority, i. 180; U. 118, 847,Mote; Hi. 
397 ; iv. m, 103, 120, 184. 841. 

Bacon, Roger, i. 80, 9i, IdO— his Opoa 
Majus, and inventions, 180 — his re- 
semblance to Lord Baoon, ib. — Optka 
by, ii. 321. 

Badius, Jodocus, printer, I. 285. 

Baif, Lazarus, French poet, I. 286, 888, 
484; ii. 212, 214, notes. 

Baillet, his opinion of Henry Stephens, 
ii. 24 — his Jugemens des Sotvans, 
m. 266, note : iv. 296 — his Life ot 
Descartc9, iii. 99, note * ; iv. 77, naU *, 
286, note K 

Baius, his doctrine condemned by Pius Y., 
iv. 84, 86 — controversy raised by, Ii. 
82. 

Balbi, John, the Catbolicon of, i. 90, and 
note. 

Balbuena, epic poem of, fii. 280, noU i. 

Balde, Sylvas of, iU. 267. 

Baldt, his La Nautica, Ii. 190— Sonnati at 
183. 

Baldric, Bishop of Utrecht, 1. 100. 

Balduin on Roman Law, ii. 66, 170. 

Baldus, the jnriseonsult. 1. 86; Ii. 170. 

Baldwin of Wittenbefg, iii. Ul 
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Btlladi, Spanish, 1. 248 ; U. 207 — G««raiftn, 

216— English and Scottish, 228. See 

»• Poetry." 
Balzac, iii. 71, note i — his critique on 

Ueinsios, 266— on Ronsard, ii. 211 — 

his lietters, tii. 344, 845 — his style, ir. 

281 286. 
BandeUo, novels of, ii. 808 ; iii. 832. 
Barharo, Francis, ethi^d dialogues of, i. 

122. 
Barbarous, on the acceptation of the term, 

i. 48, note. 
Barharus. Ilermolaus, i. 204, 232. 
Barlwyrac. commentator on Urotius and 

Puffendorf, U. 406; Ui. 189, and note, 

219 ; It 166, 169, nou «, 1S4. 
Barbier d'Aucour, his attack on Bou- 

hours^ ISntretiens, ir. 286 — on the 

Turldsh Spy, 816. note. 
Barboea, Arias, i. 186, 889. 
Barbour, John, his Scottish poem of The 

Bruce, i. 68. 
Barclay, the Argenis and Buphormlo of, 

u. m;m.m, 878. 

BaxvUy, William, De Kegno et Regali Po- 

testate, ii. 144, 888 ; iU. 160. 
Baret or Barrett, John, his licxicon, ii. GO. 
Barham, Mr., translation of the Adamus 

Bxul of Grotius, Ui. 266, nou «. 
Bark, PeruTian, first used as a medicine. 

It. 842. 
Barlaam, mission of, i. 114 — Treatise of, 

on Papacy, ii. 61. 
Barisens, Qaspar, Latin poems of, iii. 267. 
Barometer, Pascal^s experiment on, iii. 48, 

note. 
Baronins, Cardinal, Annals of Eoclesiasti- 

cal History of, ii. 16, 100 — continued 

by Spondanus, 486. 
BarroN, J. de, his Asia, ii. ."Ml. 
Barrow, Dr. Isaac, Greek professor, It. 15 

— Latin poetry of, 248 — hli Sermons, 

84, 40, 59. 
Barthins, Gaspar. his Pomoboscodidasea- 

lus^ 268 — his Adrersaria, 91, noie * ; 

H. 866. 
BarthoUn, the physician, iii. 428. 
Bartholemew Bfassacre, Justified by Bote- 

n>, U. 148 ; and Naud6, iii. 167. 
Bartoli, Jesuit, his writings, iii. 840. 
Bartolus, jurist, i. 86 ; ii. 170. 
Basing, John, I. 128. 

Basle, press of Frobenius at, i. 276 — Coun- 
cil of, ii. 94. 
Basson, Sebastian. Ui. 21. 
Bathurst discorers rital air. It. 840. 
Battle of the Books, the. It. 817. 
Baudius, Dominic, ii. 242. 
Bauhin, John and Gaspar, their works on 

botany, IH. 416. 
Bauhin, Gerard, his Phytopinax, U. 381. 
Baxter, William, his commentaiy on the 

Latin tongue, iv. 16. 
Baxter, Richard, Tieatise on the Gmtinn 

doctrines. U. 898, not^ 



BEIXEKDKK. 

Bayard, le CheTalier, memoirs o^. 465. 
Bayle, his critical remarks, Ui. 72, noU * 

— his Philosophical Commentary on 
Scripture, It. 68 — Aris aux Refugl^ 
the, 202 — his NoureUes de la U6pub- 
Uque des Lettree, 298 — his Penstes sur 
la Com^te de 1680, 296 — his Historical 
and Critical Dictionary-, i6. — character 
of his works. 296 — his Dictionary, ob- 
senration of, 848. 

Seattle, Dr. William, Essay on Truth of, 

IU. 78, note. 
Beaumont and Fletcher, pjv* o'« UI. 809 

— the Woman-hater, 809 and note — 
corruption of their text, 810 — the 
Maid's Tragedy, criticism on, 811 and 
note— Philaster, 812 — King and No 
King, 812 — the Elder Brother, 818 — 
the Spanish Curate, 814, 821, note i — 
the Custom of the Country. 815 — the 
Loyal Sul^t. t^. — Beggar's Bush, 816 

— the Scornful Lady, ib. — Valentinian, 
817 — Two Noble Kinsmen, 818 — the 
Faithful Shepherdess, 261, 809, 819 — 
Rule a Wife and Have a Wife, 820 — the 
Knight of the Burning Pestle, 820 — 
the Chances, ib. — rarious other of 
Fletcher's plays, ib. — origin of Fletch- 
er's comedies, 8^ — defects of the plots, 
ib. 824, note — sentiments and style, 
dramatic, 822 — characters, 828 — their 
tragedies inferior to their comedies, 8Si4 

— tiieir female portraitures, t^. — criti- 
cisms on, 826, note ^ 

Beaumont, Sir John, his Bosworth Field. 
Ui. 252. 

Beaux' Stratagem, play of, Ir. 275. 

Becanns, principles of, iii. 165. 

Beccari, Agoetlnl, pastoral drama of, tt. 
246. 

BeccateUi. 1. 119. 

Becker, his Physlea Subterranea, It. 21. 

Beckmann's History of Inrentlons, I 
255. 

Reda, his censure of Erasmus, I. 866. 

Bede, the Venerable, character of his writ- 
ings, i. 29. 

Beggar's Bush, play of, UI. 816. 

Bekker, his Monde enchants, iv. 62. 

Behmen or Boehm, Jacob, 1. 893 ; HI. 28 

Behn, writings of Mrs., iv. 278, 818. 

Belgic poets, 11. 242. 

Belief, Hobbes on, Ui. 117. 

Bellarmin, Cardinal, a Jesuit, U. 88, note *, 
92 — his merits as a controTerslal writer 
of the Church of Rome, 92, 96; It. 24 

— replies by his adrersaries named Anti- 
Bellanninus, U. 98— his Answer to 
James I., 888. 

BeUay, French poet, U. 210,212— Lattai 

poems of, 240. 
BeUeau, French poet, U. 210. 
BaUeftnest, translator of BandoUo'i nofati, 

11.804. 
Bellenden, his treatise de Statu, iii. 166 
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BKLLI178. 

BelliuB, Bfartin (or CaataUo), U. 87. 

Bello, Vrancasco, sumamed II Cieco, poet, 
i. 288. 

Bellori, Italian antiquarian writer, ir. 290. 

Beloe's Anecdotes of Literature, ii. 216, 
note 1; 868, note ^ 

Belon, Travels of, and Natural EUstory bv, 
ii. 327, 885. 

Bembo, Pietro, i. 319, 327; ii. 16— the 
Asolani of, i. 269 — an imitator of Pe- 
trarch and Cicero, 411 — beauties and 
defects of, 412 — TasAoni's censure of, 
for adopting lines from Petrarch, 412 — 
his elegance, 441, 442 ; ii. 297 — Le 
Prose, by, i. 444 — Latin poems of, 428, 
466 — eigoys hL^ library, and the society 
of the learned at Padua, 442 — judicious 
criticisms of, 444. 

Bembus, ii. 295. 

Benacus, poems on the, i. 428. 

Benedetti, the geometrician, ii. 319, 322. 

Benedictines, their influence in the pre- 
servation of classical MS3., i. 28, 92 — 
of St. Maur, the Ilistoire Litt^raire de 
la France, by the, 37, 71. 

Benefices, Sarpi's Treatise on, ii. 384 — 
History of the Council of Trent, 385. 

Beni, his commentary on the Poetics of 
Aristotle, ii. 296; 111.841. 

Uenivieni, Italian poet, i. 237. 

■Benserade, French court-poet, It. 220. 

Bent ham, Jeremy, iv. 163. 

Bentivoglio, Cardinal, his Letters, iii. 337 

— his Civil Wars of Flanders, 431 — sa- 
tires of, ii. 191. 

Bentley, Dr. Richard, his epistle to Mill, 
iv. 1( — on the epistles of Phalaris, ib. 

— controversy with Atterbury, ib. 
Benxoni, Novi Orbis Uistoria of, 11. 331. 
Beowulf, poem of. 1. 145. 

Berald, N., Frencn scholar, I. 285. 
Berchoeur, learning of, i. 112. 134. 
Bcrenger, controversy with, i. 36. 
Berenger of Carpi, his fiune as an anato- 

mi.<«t, i. 456; iii. 416, 418, note. 
Berenice, tragedy of, by Racine, Iv. 248. 
Bergerac. Cyrano de, his Le Pedant 

Jou6, iU. 288, 375— his Romances, iv. 

310. 
Bc-rigard, Claude, his Circnli Pisani, iii. 

21. 
Berkeley, Bbhop, works of, iii. 78 ; iv. 124, 

130. 
liormudes, tragedies of, ii. 255. 
Beml, his Orlando Innamorato, i. 309,865 

— his lighter productions, character of, 
ib. — Boiardo's poem of Orlando, re- 
written by, 414, 415 — ludicrous poetry 
named after him, Poesia Bemesca, 414. 

Bemier's tpitoaie of Qassendi, iv. 77, 125. 

Bemier^s travels, iv. 846. 

Bemouilli, Jolm, on the IHflerential Cal- 
culus, if. 841. 

Beroaido, llbimriaa of the Vatican, i. 272, 
466. 



BLOXn BU>. 

Berquin, Lewis, first martyr to Protestanti 
ism in France, 1. 390, note K 

Berthold, Archbishop of Menti, oeoaor <m 
books, i. 257. 

Bertoldo. romance of. iii. 226, note. ' 

Bessarion, Cardinal, nis Adversus Calum* 
niatorem Platonis, i. 163. 

Bothune, Mr. Drink water, ills Life of Gali- 
leo, iii. 395, note. 

Betterton, the actor, iv. 266. 

Beza de Ilsereticis Puniendis. ii. 88— h&i 
Latin Testament, 104 — Latin poetry of^ 
240— his learning, 99, nott ^. 

Bibbiena, Cardinal, his comedy of Calan- 
dra, i. 267. 

Bible. Mazarin, the first printed book, the, 
i. 167— Hebrew, iU. «25, 426— hi mo- 
dem languages prohibited by the pope, 
and burnt, ii. 854— the Polyglot Bibl« 
of Alcald, i. 319— Douay, ii. 446 — tha 
Sistine Bible, 103— that by Clement 
YIII., ib. — Protestant Bibles and Tes- 
taments, ib. — Oeneva Bible, Coverdale^« 
Bible. 101 — the Bishops' Bible. t6 — 
Luther's translations, i. 861 — Bnglisli 
Bible, translated under the authority 
of James I., ii. 445 — style of, ib. Sea 
" Scriptures." 

Bibliander, New Testament of, i. 882, 

Bibliographical works, ii. 853. 

Bibliotheca, Sussexiana, i. 167, noU *. 

Bibliotheca Universalis of Gesner, fl. 
353. 

Bibliotheca Fratrum Polonarum, ii. 416; 

Bibliotheque Universelle of Le Clerc, ir. 
89. 

Bibliothiques, Universelle, Choisie, et An- 
cienne et Modeme, celebrity of thesa 
reviews, iv. 39. 

Biblioth^ques Francaises of La Croix and 
ofVerdier,U. 301,353. 

Biddle, Unitarian writer, iv. 42. 

Bills of exchange, earliest, i. 72, note *. 

Bilson, Bishop of Wincliester, ii. 147, 
note. 

Biographia Britannica Liteiarla, i. 29, 
note *. 

Biographie Universelle, the, U. 286, not§^ 
et passim. 

Biondo, Flavio, i. 182. 

Blackmore's poems, iv. 289. 

Blackwood^s Masaxlne, papers on th« 
Faery Queen, ii. 282, noU i. 

Bladus, printer at Rome, i. 832. 

Blaew. Maps of, &c., iii. 481. 

Blanchet, Pierre, i. 226. 

Blank verse, first introduction of, 1. 424: 
ii. 219— Milton's, iv. 229 — '«f Biar- 
lowe, ii. 264— of other authors, 268. 

Blomfield, Dr. Charles, Bisliop of Lon 
don, on the corruption of tlie Oredc 
language, i. 118, note <— article in tlM 
Quarterly Review, 884, note > — ardele 
on iSschylus in the Bdlnboivb RevWv, 
Iv. 16. 
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Bkmdelf controTenUUst, U. 416, 486. 

Blood, circulation of the, U. 886 ; iU. 417, 
422; It 839 — panrace Id Serrettu on, 
i. 468 — supposed to have been diaco- 
Tered by Sarpi, U. 884, note >. 

Blood, transflvion of, iv. 889. 

Boccaccio, criticisni on his taste and Latin 
works, i 101, 441 — his Eclogues, 102— 
his Norels, ii. 803 — his UenealotrisB 
Deorum, 62 — his Decamerone, i. 441 — 
his de (^bus Virorum lUustiium, ii. ' 
217. 

Boccalini, TnO«n. iii. 837 — his Ragguagli 
di Pamasso, ib. 488— his Pietra del 
Paragone, 838. 

Bochart. the Geographia Sacra of, iii. 427 

— his Uieroaoicon, ib. — his works on 
Hebrew, &c., iv. 848. 

Bodiu, John, writings of, ii. 102 ; iii. 166, 
161, 865 —analysis of his treatise of The 
Republic, U. 160-164 — comparison of, 
with Machiavel and Aristotle, 166 — 
with Montesquieu, ib. See 167. note. 

Bodius (or Boyd), Alexander, ii. 242. 

Bodley, Sir Thomas, founder of the Bod- 
leian Ubrary at Oxford, ii. 848 ; iii. 488 

— its catalogue, 435— its Oriental mar 
nuscripts, 428. 

Boerhaave, works of, iv. 841. 

Koetie, Stephen de la, Le Contr'Un of, ii. 
186, 187. 

Boetuius, character and death of, i. 26 — 
hlii Consolation of Philosophy, ib. — 
poem on, 47. 

Boiardo, Matteo Uaria, Count of Scan- 
dinno, i. 174, 284 — his Orlando Inna- 
morato reriewed, 236. 310, 311. 

Boileau, satire of, Ui. 371. 3t2 ; iv. 217 — 
praises Malherbe, Ui. 287 — his Epistles, 
iv. 217— Art of Poetry, 218— compa- 
rison with Horace. 219 — his Lutrin, iii. 
226, note; ir. 218. 219 — character of 
his poetry, 219, 306- his Longinus, 
291. 

bois, or Boyse, Mr., reriser of the English 
translation of the Bible, ii. 48. 

Boisrobert, French academldan, ill. 848. 

Bologna, University of. i. 88, 89, note >, 42 ; 
U. 316 — painters, 196. 

Bombelli, Algebra of, ii. 316. 

Bon, Professor of Civil Law, Iv. 208, 
note *. 

BonarelU, his Fllli di Sciro, a pastoral 
drama. III. 272. 

Bonamy, literary essays of, I. 42. 

Bona Ventura, doctrines of, i. 161. 

Bond, John, his notes on Horace, ii. 
Bfft. 

Bonfodio, correspondence of, ii. 282. 

Bonnefons, or Bonifonius, ii. 241. 

Books, the earliest printed, i. 164-167 — 
price of, in the middle ages, 122 and 
note I — number of, printed in the fif- 
teenth century, 180, 249, 276 — price of, 
•Iter the invention of printing, 268— 



BOUBOBOI8. 

price fbr the hire of, in the Iborteenth 
century, 266 — restraints on the sale ol 

{>rinted, 257 — prohibition of certain, 
I. 864— book-fairs, 849, 862 — book- 
sellers' catalogues, 352 — bookselling 
trade, i. 261 — mutilation of, by the 
viaitoni of Oxlbrd, temp. Edward VI., 
U. 47, no(€. See '' Printing.'^ 

Bordone's Islands of the World, with 
Charts, i. 464. 

Borelli, de Motu Animalium, iv. 340. 

Borgbino, KafliMlle, treatise on Painting 
by, U. 282. 

Borgia, Vrancis, Duke of Qandia, i. 370. 

Borgo, Luca di, ii. 318. 

Boscan, Spanish poetry of, i. 416 ; ii. 202 : 
iii. 229. 

Boeco, John de Sacro, his Treatise on the 
Sphere, i. 128. 

Bossu on Epic Poetry, iv. 288. 

Boesuet, Bishop of Meaux, ii. 14,. 428; 
iv. 44, 66 — the Histoire Univenelle of, 
22, 84 1 — his Sermon before the Assem- 
bly of the Galilean Clerg>, 26 — draws 
up the Vour Articles, ib. — his Exposi- 
tion de la Foi Cathollque, 29 — contro- 
versial writings of, 30 and note* — hit 
Variations of the Protestant Churches, 
82— funeral discourses of, iv. 66, 277. 

Botal of Asti, pupil of Failopius, iL 
837. 

Botanical gardens instituted at Naples, 
Marburg, Pisa, and at Padua, I. 469, 
460 — MontpeUier, U. 330 — Chelsea, iv. 
886. 

Botany, science of, i. 469; 11. 880, 881 — 
poems of iiapin and Delille on gardens, 
iv. 242, 248— writers on, i. 459, 460 ; ii. 
330, 831 ; iU. 416, 441 ; iv. 829-838— 
medical, i. 278, noU >. 

Botero. Giovanni, his Ragione di State, 11. 
148 — his Coemography , 844 — on Poli- 
tical Economy, iii. 161. 

Boucher, De lusU Henricl III. Abdiea- 
tione, U. 144. 

Bouchetel, his translation of tlie Hecuba 
of Euripides, I. 484. 

Boubours, critic and grammarian, iii. 286 
— his Entretiens d'Ariste et d'Eugine, 
iv. 284 — sarcasms of, ib. — his La Ms^ 
niere de bien Penser, 286. 

Bouillaud, the Italian astronomer, iii. 
896. 

Bourbon, Anthony, original of Pantagmel, 
1.440. 

Bourbon, or Borbonins, Latin poem of, iii 
264. 

Bourdalooe, le P^re, style of hi* wnnoiii, 
iv.66. 

Bonrdin, the Jesuit, olijectiona bv, to tiM 
Meditations of Descartes, iii. 82. 

Bourgeoise, Jacques, dramatio writer, L 

Bourgeois Gentilhomme of MoU^, » dl> 
verting moral satire, iv. 280 
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BOUB^AULT. 

Bonnault, hifl Le Mercure Galant, It. 268 
Bouterwek, criticiaiuB of. i. 135, 266: ii. 

191, note 1 200, 202, 207, nou », 250, 

258, 2d9; iii. ^1, 289, 241, tiote, 278, 

864, 867, e$ passim. 
Bowles, on the Sonnets of, iii. 257, note i. 
Bo> le, Charles, his controversy with Bent- 
ley, It. 17. 
Boyle, Robert, metaphysical works of, ir. 

822 — extract from, ib. — his merito in 

physics and chemistry, 828 — his gene- 
ral character, ib. 
Bradshaw, William, literary reputation of, 

ir. 816, note. 
BradwarUin, Archbishop, on Oeometry, i. 

89, note », 131. 
Brain, anatomy of the, works on, ir. 889. 
BramhaU, Archbishop, ii. 398, note. 
Brandt^s History of the K«formation in 

the Low Countries, i. 869, note s ; ii. 

418. 
BrazU, Natural History, &c., of, iii. 

411. 
Brebocuf, his Pharsalio, iv. 222. 
Brentius. his controversy on the ubiquity 

of Christ^s body, U. 81. 
Breton, English poet, U. 221— Mavilla of, 

809, note i. 
Breton lays, discussion on, i. 57. 
Brief Conceit of English PoUcy, ii. 291 : 

iii. 162. 
Briggs, Henry, mathematician, iii. 880 — 

Arithmetica Logaritiimica of, 885. 
Brisson on Koman Law, ii. 56, 171. 
Britannia's Pastorals of William Browne, 

iii. 251. 
BriUsh Bibliographer, U. 216, 291. 
Brito, Gulielmus, poetry of, i. 94. 
Broken Heart, the. Ford's play of, iii. 

880. 
Brooke, Lord, style of his poetry, iii. 

246. 
Broughton, Hugh, U. 92, 840. 
Brouncker, Lord, first president of Boyal 

Society, iv. 320. 
Brown, Mr. George Armitage, Shakspeare's 

Autobiographical Poems by, iU. 254, 

note 1 ; 255, note '. 
Brown. Dr. Thomas, iU. 52. 
Brown *8 Philoraphy of the Human Mind, 

iv. 95 and note >. 
Browne, Sir Thomas, his Religio Medici, 

iU. 151 — his H>drotaphla, 152 — 

Inquiry into Tulgar Errors, 489: iv. 

885. 
Browne's, William, Britannia's Pastorals, 

iii. 251. 
BrucioU, the Venetian publisher, I. 865, 

881. 
Brucker, his History of Philosophy and 

Analysis, i. 27, note: ii. 105, 106, 106, 

110, 111, 114 ; iii. 18. 
Brueys, French dramatic author, iv. 264. 
Bninfels, Otto, the Uerbarum vivn £ico- 
of, i. 459. 



BURIfST. 

Bruno, Jordano, theories of, I. 109,821: 
U. 110, 111 ; iii. 18, 20, ^1 ; iv. 106— 
his philosophical works, Ii. Ill, 112, 
114, 115— his pantheism, 819— on the 

JluraUty of worlds, 114 — sonnets by, 
14, note; 288 — variouii writings c^ 

ib. 
Brutes, Fabricius on the language of^ ill 

418. 
Bruyere, La, Caract^ree de, Iv. 174. 
Bzydges, Sir Egerton, British Bibliogra- 
pher, Restituta, and Censura Uteraria 

of, U. 216, 291. 
Bucer, works of, circulated in a fietltioua 

name, i. 865. 
Buchanan, his Scottish History, Ii. 41» 

846 — De Jure Regni, 54, 188, 142; Iii. 

155 ; iv. 202 — his lAtin poetry, ii. 242 ; 

iU. 265 — his Psalms, 268. 
Buckhurst, Lord (Thomas Sackville), hit 

Induction to the Biirrour of Magistrates, 

U. 217, 218, 262. 
Buckinck, Arnold, engraver, i. 200. 
Buckingham, Duke of, the RelManal nif 

Buda, royal library, i. 176. 

Budseus, works of, i. 289, 285, 286, 888, 865 ; 
ii. 46 — the Commentarii Llnguas QrB« 
cae, i. 833, 884 — his early studies, 289 
— his Observations on the Pandecte, 
266, 408. 

Buffon the naturalist, ii. 829. 

Buhle on Aristotle, i. 884— on the logle 
of, 886 — Ramus, 889 — on the philoso- 
phy of Cesalpin, ii. 108, 109 — Commen- 
taries of, on the works of Bruno, 110, 
114 — remarks by, iv. 78. 

Bulgarini on Dante, ii. 298. 

Bull, Nelson's life of, iv. 41, note * — hk 
Harmonia Apoetolica, ib. — his Defensk 
Fidei Nicena;, 29. 

Bullinger, theological writings of, ii. 99. 

Bunel, Peter, epistles of, i. Wd^ note. 

Bunyan, John, his Pilgrim's Progreas, L 
815 ; iv. 818. 

Buonarotti, Michael Angelo, Iv. 180, 
note. 

Buonmattei, his Grammar Delia Llogoa 
Toscana. iii. 340. 

Burbage the player, iii. 291, note. 

Burgersdicius, logician, iii. 16 ; iv. 64. 

Burke, Edmund, compared with Lord Ba- 
con, iii. 66. 

Burleigh, Lord, refuses to sanction the 
Lambeth Articles of Whitgilt, ii. 412. 

Burlesque-poetry writers, ii. 191. 

Burman, quotations from, ii. 876. 

Burnet, Bishop, his History of his Own 
Times, iv. 41 — Ills Histofv of the Be- 
formation, 847 — his tranuation of the 
Utopia, i. 288. 

Burnet, Thomas, his Archaeologla Phlloeo- 
Dhica, iv. 46— TlMory of the Earth by, 

Barney's Histoiy of Music, 1. 221, uoU K 
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BinrroH. 

Barton "■ Anatomj of Bialaneholj, ili. 

800. 
Bury, Rkhard of, i. 76, noU * — library 

and PhUobiblou of, 9f , lU. 
BuKbequiuii, Ui. Sd7, note. 
BoMobaum, hia Bledulla Casaom Con- 

scieutis, iii. 187. 
Boasy d'AmboU, play of Chapman, Ui. 

833 
Botler. Uudibnw of, ir. 228 — satixical 

poetry of, 284. 
Batlar'a Analogy, iv. 100 and noU. 
Buxtorf, Che elder. Hebralat, iU. 425. 
Buxtorf, the son, nia controremy on the 

text of Scripture, iii. 426. 
Byianttne literature, i. 118. 

Cabala, the Jewiah, i. 212. 

Cabot, Sebastian, i. 464; ii. 842. 

CadamoMto, the Venetiaa, hia royagea of 
discorer}', i. 271. * 

CeUus Rhodiginua, U. 20. 

Casalpin, botanical writer, ii. 883; iU. 
416; It. 829 — hia Quaeetionee Peripa- 
tetics, iii. 419, nou. 

Cneariua, Uomiltea of, i. 88, note. 

Caiua, Roman presbyter, i. 85, note. 

Caius, Dr., on Britinh Dogs, ii. 829. 

CaiuN, fragment of, on the Canon of the 
New Testament, i. 86, note. 

Qgetan, controveraiaUst, ii. 76. 

Calderino, i. 187. 

Calderon de la Barca, Pedro, tragi-come- 
dies of, iii. 278 — number of his pieces, 
274 — comedies of, 276 — his La Vida es 
Sueno, 276 — his A Secreto Agrario ae- 
creta Vengan^a, 278 — his style, i6. — 
his merit cUscuased, 279 — the school of, 
iT. 244. 

Calendar, the Gregorian, ii. 64, 820. 

Cakpio, Latin Dicttonary of, i. 262, 886 ; 
U.87. 

Calisto and MeUboea, Spanish play, 1. 267 
— its great reputation, 268. 

Calixtus, George, exertions of, for religious 
concord, ii. 401-404 and notes. 

CalUmachus, Had. Dader's translation of. 
It. 18. 

Callistus, Andronicus, a teacher of Greek, 
i. 162. 

Calpn>nM«, his Caanuidra, iU. 870 — his 
Cleopatra, ib. 

CalTln, John, bom hi Picardy, i. 868 — 
character of hli institutions, ib. ; ii. 91, 
99: It. 41 — their groat reputation, i. 
874 — exposition of his doctrine, 868 — 
received as a legislator at Geneva, ib. — 
his political opinions, 407 — his contro- 
versy with Cassander, ii. 79 — death of 
Servetus instigated and defended by, 
84, 86, 424 — their doctrines, 400, 402, 
412; iv. 29, 41 — C>y pto-C^vhiists, U. 
82 — hostility and intolerance between 
the CalvinisUc and Lutheran choreher, 
79.892. 



OABDAH. 

Calvisins. Seth, Chronology of, ii. 879. 

Camaldulenses Annalea, i 200 and note *, 

Cambrenais, Giraldus, remarks on Oxibrd 
University by, 1. 89. 

Cambridge, University of, 1. 89, 294, note, 
846, 486; U. 47, 48, and note i, 889— 
state of learning in, 47, 48 — the Uni- 
versity UbTary,848; Ui.436— Ascham^s 
character of, i. 846 — the press, U. 
61. 

Camden, iii. 806— his Greek Grammar, ii. 
62— his Britannia, 64 — hU Life of Eli- 
sabeth. iU. 482. 

Camera Obscura of Baptista Porta, ii. 
821. 

Camerarius, German scholar, i. 218, 264, 
840, 841 — Academy of, 468 — his Com- 
mentuies, 11. 80 — a restorer of ancient 
learning, 46 — on botany, iii. 416; iv. 
834. 

Cameron, a French divine, ii. 416. 

Camoens, the Liisiad of, ii. 204 — its de- 
fects, ib. — its excellences, ib — minor 
poems of, 206 — remarks of Southeyi 
206, note. 

CampaneiU, Thomas, il. 109; iii. 897^ 
his PoliUcs, 167 — his City of the Sun, 
878 — analysis of his philosophy, 16- 
21. 

Campano, his Life of Braccio di Montona, 
i. 828, note. 

Campanus, version of Euclid by, i. 129. 

Campbell, Mr. Thomas, remariu of, ii. 218, 
22t, note 1, 227, 287, note, 266; iii. 256. 
note. 

Campeggio, Italian dramatist, iii. 272. 

Campion, English poet, 11. 228. 

Campistron, tragedies by, iv. 266. 

Canini, Syriac Grammar of, ii. 887. 

Caninius, Angelus, ii; 17 — his Hellenia- 
mus, 28; iv. 12. 

Cantacuaenus, Emperor, i. 114. 

Canter, Theodore, the YMriaB Lectionas of, 
11.31. 

Canter, William, his versions of Aristidea 
and Euripides, ii. 21 — his Novsb Leo* 
tiones, 80, 81. 

Can us, Melchior, liis Lod Theologici, ii 
98. 

Capella, Biartianus, EncyclopsBdia of, i 

Camjilari, the LaUn poet of Italy, iv 

Capito, German scholar, i. 802. 

Cappel, liouis, his Arcanum Punctoationii 

revelatum, iii. 426 — Critica Sacra oL 

427. 
Caraccio, his drama of Corradino, iv. 

244. 
Carate, the Spanish author, on Botany, Ii. 

881. 
Cardan, Jerome, writer on algebra, i. 894 

and noU, 449-462— his rule for enbia 

equations, 449: U. 811, 818 ; iii . 821 -- 

on mechanics, 11. 886. 
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Cards, playing, inTention of, i. 164. 
Carew, Thomas, merit of his poetry, iii. 

257 ; iT. 228. 
Carew, Richard, his translation of Tasso, 

U. 227. 
Carion-s Chronicle, by Melanchthon, i. 

465. 
Carlostadt, religious tenets of, ii. 85. 
()arlovingian kings, ctutfters by the, i. 

76. 
Taro, Annlbal, corrospondence of, ii. 282 

— sonnets of, 188 — translation of the 
iEneid by, ld2 — his dispute with Cas- 
telvetro. 285. 

'arreri, Gemelli. his Travels round the 
World, iv. 845. 

Cartesian philosophy, summary of the, iii. 
76-101, 888: Iv. 71, 127, 137. See 
" Descartes.'* 

Carthusians, learning of the, 1. 92. 

Cartoblacas, Andronicus, 1. Id4. 

Cartwright, his Platform, ii. 55. 

<^twright, William, on Shakspeare, cou- 
plet by, iii. 805, note K 

Casa. Italian poet, ii. 182, 182, 192, 
281. 

Casanuova, i. 466. 

Casaubon, Isaac, the eminent scholar, ii. 
44, 45, 859 ; iv. 16— a light of the lite- 
rary world, ii. 46 — correspondence with 
BcHliger, 27, note «, 60, note >, 892 — 
attack on Bellarmin by, 92, note >. 

Casaubon, Meric, ii. 864, note ^, 894, note 

— his account of Oxford Univendty , iii. 
484 — on the classics, iv. 16. 

Casimir, lyric poetry of, iii. 265, note. See 

" Sarbievus." 
Casiri, Catalogue of Arabic MSS. by, i. 

77. 
Casks, Kepler's treatise on the capacity of, 

Ui. 881. 
Cassander, George, his Consultation on the 

Confession of Augsburg, ii. 79 — his 

controversy with Calvin, ib. — Orotius's 

Annotations, 899. 
Cassinl, the gnomon of, at Bologna, i. 

198. 
Cassiodorus, character of his works, 

i. 26 — his De Orthographia, 44, 

note. 
Castalio, Sebastian, reply of. to Calvin, ii. 

87. 412, 424 — Beza's reply to Castalio, 

88 — scriptural version by, 108 — Ver- 
sion of the German Theology by, i. 151 ; 

iH. 22. 
Castalio, antiquary, ii. 60. 
Castanheda, description of Asia by, il. 

841. 
Castell, Edmund, his Lexicon Heptaglot- 

ton, iv. 842. 
Castellio, liis work on Hydraulics, iii. 

404. 
Castelvetro, criticisms of, i. 810 ; il. 295, 

296— his commentary on Aristotle's 

Poetics, 296. 



OHALOHBR. 

CastigLone, Cortegiano of, i. 895 — LatlB 

poetry of, 428 ; ii. 294, 856. 
Castilian poets, i. 242 ; ii. 202. 
CasUU^, Spanish poet, ii. 202 
Castillo, 1. 188. 
Casuistry, and its difficulties, iii. 182. 184. 

136. 187— of the Jesuists, 185; iv. 146 

— Taylor's work on, 148 — Casuistical 

writers, iU. 181-186. 
Catalofi^i^ of new books first pubUshed, 

ii. 852, note— of libraries, iii. 485. 
Caterus, his objections to Descartes, iii. 82. 
Catharin, theologian, tenets of, i. 874 ; ii. 

• 96. 
Cathay of filarco Polo (China), ii. 842. 
CathoUc^n of Balbi, in 1460, i. 99 and* 

note. 
Catholics, their writers, ii. 98, 108— Sng- 

lish Catholics, 104— Catholic Biblei, 

108. See '' Rome." 
Cats, popular Dutch poet, iii. 242. 
Catullus, edition of, by Isaac Tossin*. hr. 

10. 
Cavalieri, mathematician of Bologna, UL 

888 — his geometry, ib. 
Cave on the Dark Ages, i. 28, note. 
Caxton, printed books of, i. 178, 174. 
Cecchini, celebrated harlequin, iii. 274. 
Cecil, Lady, ii. 58. 

Celio Magno, Odes of, ii. 184 ; iv. 218. 
Celso. Mino, de Ueereticis, &c., ii. 80, 

Celtes, Conrad, i. 218 — dramas of, 220^ 
academies established by, 468. 

Celticus sermo, the patois of Gaul, i. 48 
and note. 

Centuriatores, or the church historians, 
who termed, ii. 99 — of Magdeburg, 81, 
99. 

Century, fifteenth, events and literary 
acquisiUons of, i. 247-249. 

CephalcDUS, Greek Testament of, i. 879. 

Cerisantes, Latin poems of, iii. ^S6. 

Cervantes, reputation of his Don Quix- 
ote, iii. 868 — German criticism as to 
his design, ib. — observations on the 
author, 866, 867— excellence of the 
romance, 868 — his minor novels, ib. ; 
ii. 800 — his dramatic pieces, hU Nu- 
mancia, 255-257 — invectives on, by 
Avellenada, iii. 868 — critidam by. 
871. 

Cesalpin, QnaeetionM P«ripatetle», U. 108, 
110. 

C^sarini, merit of, iii. 266. 

Cesi, Prince Frederic, founds the Unceau 
Society at Rome, iii. 895, 487. 

Ceva, his Latin poems, iv. 240. 

Chalcondyles arrives from Ccmstantinopto 
in Italy, i. 162. 

Chaldee, the language and Scriptures, I. 
819; U.837; iii. ^,427. 

Chaloner, Sir Thomas, his poem De Re* 
publicft Instaurandft, ii. 248 — character 
of his poetry, 802. 
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OHAMPXAUX. 

Cbunpeauz, WlUiam of. I. 87. 
Champm«M, BfademolMlle de, W. 246. 
Cbanoeilor, his Toyage to the North Sea, 

ii. M2. 
Cbapelain, French poet, Ui. 848 — hie La 

Pucelle, ir. 222. 
Chapelle, or rUuUUer. poet. It. 220. 
Chapman, dramae of, iU. 888 — hie Homer, 

ii. 226 ; iii. 888. 
Cliarlemagne. cathedral and cooTentnal 

KhoolB established by, i. 28, 80, 85, 

88. 
Charlemagne, fitbulous Toyage of, to Con- 
stantinople, metrical romance on, i. 60, 

note '. 
Charles I. of England, U. 888, 444 ; iii. 104, 

292. 831, 854, 859. 
Charles II., education and literature in his 

reixn, ir. 15, 00 — poeti^, 288 — comedy , 

Charles V., the Emperor, ii. 199. 
Charles IX. of France, ii. 210. 
Charies the Bald, i. 25, 80, 46, 47, nou >. 
Charleton, Dr., his translation of Gassendi, 

ir. 126. 
Chardin. Voyages of. It. 846. 
Charron. Peter, treatise Des Trols V^rit^, 

&c., by, U. 101 — On Wisdom, 442; iii. 

146. 
Charters, anciently written on papyrus and 

on parchment, i. 76, 77. 
Chaucer, remarks on the poetry of, i. 68, 

141, 424 ; ii. 217. 
Chaulieu, poems of, ir. 220. 

Cheke, Sir John, i. 837 — Greek professor 
at Cambridge, 844, 846— his Reforma- 
tio Legum Ecclesiasticarum, ii. 42. 

Chemistry, science of, iv. 820, 828. 

Chemnits, the Lod Theologici of, ii. 96, 

Cheralier, Hebrew professor, ii. 838. 
CheTv Chase, poem of, its probable date. i. 

142, note > —its effect upon Sir P. Sid- 
ney, ii. 264. 

Chiabrera, Italian poet, U. 184 : iii. 226, 

267 ; It. 211 — his hnltators, Ui. 228. 
Chiflet, the Jesuit, the first reriewer. It. 

292. 
Child. Sir Josiah, on Trade, iv. 204. 
Chillingworth, Religion of Protestants by, 

ii. 406-410. 
Chimpanaee of Angola, ill. 412 and note. 
China, stereotype-printing known in, i. 

165 — missionaries to. ii 342 ; Ui. 429— 

history of, U. 842 — Kircher> and Nieu- 

hoff 's account of, ir. 844, 846 — Voyages 

in, U. 844. 
Chinese language and manuscripts, Iii. 

429. 
Chivalry, its effects on poetry, 1. 148-146 

— romances of. 146, 488 ; U. 804. 
Chocolate, poem on. by Stroud, iv. 240. 
Christianity, prevalence of disbelief in, iv. 

46 — vindications of, 51. 
Chrlstiad, the, of Vida, I. 428. 



OLBMXlfT nil. 

Christina of Sweden, Ui. W : iv. 212. 

Christine of Pisa, a lady of Uterary aooani- 
pUahments in the court of Charlet Y. 
of France, 1. 118 ; iv. 215. 

Christopherson, his Jephthah, i. 486, 487. 

ChronoloQr, Joseph ScaUger's de Emendi^ 
tione Temporum, U. 68 — his Julian 
Period, 64 — Archbishop Usher's, iv. 
21 — the Hebrew chronology. 22 — wri- 
ters on, U. 879-881 ; iv. 22^4 

Chrysoloras, Emanuel, i. 112, 115. 

Chrysostom, SavUe's edition of, U. 368, 
nou*. 

Church, influence of, upon learning, i. 29. 

Churchyard, writings of. U. 218. 

Ciaconius, Alfonsus, ii. 60. 

Ciaconius (or Chacon), Peter, De TricUnio 
Romano, U. 00. 

CiampoU, the Rhue of. Ui. 228. 

Cibber, his plays, iv. 276, note. 

Cicero, Isidore's opinion of, i. 27 — Ora- 
tions of, discovered by Poggio, 108 — 
his style a criterion of language, 105« 
831 — argument by, 287 — editions of, 
172, 330 ; ii. 20 and noU — his Orations 
elucidated by Sigonius, 58— his Epla- 
Ues,288; iv. 10. 

Ciceronian Uterature, i. 880. 

Ciceronianus of Erasmus, i. 829. 

Ciceronis Consul, &c., by Bellenden, Ui 
156. 

Cid, the, ancient Spanish poem, i. 62 — 
ascribed to Pedro Abad, 185 and note * 

— ComeUle's jpoem of, Ui. 282, 286— 
critique on, 849 — romances of the, 
229. 

Cimento, Academy del, iv. 818. 
Cinthio. Oiraldi, his tragedy of the Orbec- 
che, 1. 481 — his Hundred Tales, U. 808 

— invention of, 246. 
Circumnavigators, account of, U. 841. 
Ciriacus of Ancona, i. 182. 
Cistercians, learning of. i. 92. 
Citizens, on tlie privUeges of, U. 152. 
Civil Law and CiviUans. See '' Law.'* 
Clarendon, Earl of. his History, Ui. 859. 
Clarius, Isidore, edition of Uie Vulgate by, 

U. 103, 338. 

Classics, labors of the Florentine critics 
on, i. 187 — first and celebrated editions 
of the, 268, 330; U. 14. 15; iv. 13— 
Variorum editions, i. 880 ; iv. 9— Del. 
phin, 12, H poMim — Strada'ir imit»> 
Uons, Ui. 842. 

Clauberg, German metaphysician, iv. 79 

Claude. French Protestant controversial 
writer, iv. 29 — his conference with Boa 
suet, 80. 

CUvius, Euclid of. U 317 — calendar r» 
Ibrmed by, 320. 

Clemangis, Latin verses of, i. 128 — reli- 
gious views of, 151. 

Clement VIII.. H. 83— an edition of Scrip- 
ture authorised by, 108, 882 — character 
of, 416. 
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OLKMjnfT. 

Clement, JaaueB. th6 .^vgidde, il. 146. 

Clenardiu. Ureek Grammtef oi', i. S84 ; ii. 
28; ir.2d. 

Clexvy, prgudices of, agaiost learning, i. 
28 — prescryation of grammatical lite- 
rature owing to, 29 — hostility between 
ttie secular and the regular, 150 — dis- 
cipline of, ii. 70. 

Clerselier, metaphysician, iii. 76, 404 ; ir. 
79. 

Cleveland, satirical poetry of, iii. 239, 
243. 

Clugni, Abbot of [see " Peter Cluniacen- 
8i8 "), i. 77, &c — Ubrary of the Abbey 
of. 92. 

^lusius, his works on Natural History and 
Botany, U. 332; iii. 411. 

Cluverius, his Oermania Antiqua, ii. 377. 

Cocciyus, Summa Doctrinae of, ii. 437 ; iV. 
78. 

Codex Chartaoeus, Cottonian MSS. (Galba, 
B.I.) contents, and materials written on, 
i. 79. 

Coeffeteau, translation of Florus by, iii. 
344. 

Coffee, its first mention by European vrri- 
ters, ii. 331. 

Coins, collection of, by Petrarch, i. 182 — 
by Niccoll, ib. — on adulteration of, 11. 
165— Italian tracts on, iii. 161 — De- 
preciation of, under William III., It. 
205. See '' Numismatics." 

Colter, anatomist, ii. 335. 

Colbert, French minister, ir. 820. 

Colebrooke, Blr., on the algebra of India, 
i. 247, note. 

Coleridge, Mr., his praise of Beaumont and 
Fletcher, iii. 294, note — his opinions on 
the plays of Shakspeare, 302, 306 — 
— remarks of, ii. 279 ; Ui. 319, uote, 422, 
note — on Spenser, 11. 233, noU * — on 
Shakspeare's Sonnets, iii. 255 -on Mil- 
ton, It. 226, note — on the ^rgenu*, 
ill. 872, note — his Remains, iv. 225, 
note. 

Colet, Dean, i. 280— founder of St I'aul's 
School, ii. 50. 

(Jolinasus, printer at Paris, 1. SSb^ 357, 
380. 

CoUalto. counts of, ii. 187. 

College of Qroot, at Derenter, i. 125 — of 
William of Wvkeham, 178 — King s, at 
Cambridge, lV8 — of Alcala and Lou- 
vain, 278. 279. See " Univer>titie»." 

Collier '8 History of Dramatic Poetry, and 
Annals of the Stage, i. 224, note < , 268, 
note^: U. 261, 262. notes, 263-266, et 
uq.. 287, noU , iii. 290-292, notes. 

Colocci, Angelo, Latin poet, i. 466. 

Colomies, the Colomesiana, ii. 92, note i. 

Colonna, Tittoria, widow of the Marquis 
of Pescara. i. 337 — her virtues and 
talents, 413: U. 189. 

Colaocio Salutato, literary merits of, i. 
104. 



00OPKB*B HILL. 

Columbus, Christopher, Epistle oT i. 271 

— discovery of America by, 2<1, 8U, 
322. 

Columbus, Ru&Idus, de Re AnatomidL, it 

335 ; iii. 418, 420, 421. 
Columna, or Colonna, his botanical works, 

iii. 415 — his etchings of plants, 415; 

iv.329. 
Combat, single. Qrotius on, iii. 200. 
Comedy, iv. 265— ItaUan, i. 430; ii. 245 

— extemporaneous, iii. 273 — Spanish, 
ii. 249, &c. See '' Drama." 

Comeuius, his system of acquiring Latin, 

ii. 358— its utiUty discussed, 859, note. 
Comes Natalis, My thologia of, ii. 68. 
Comets, theory respecting, ii. 320; iiL 

392 
Comines, PhlUp de, i. 245; U. 148. 
Commandin, the mathematician, U. 817 — 

works on geometry edited by, ib. 
Commerce and trade, works on, iii. 168, 

164 ; iv. 2()3, 204. 
Commonwealths, origin of, ii. 162 ; iii. 166t 

169, 188. 
Concept ualists, i. 195. 
Conchoiog>', Lister's work on, iv. 828. 
Concordiae Formula, declaration of Ikith, 

ii. 81 98. 
Condillac, works of, iii. 113, 114, noU. 213, 

214. 
Confession, its importance to the Romish 

Church, iii. 131 — strict and lax schamet 

of it, 134. 
Congreve, William, his ccnnedies, iv. 271, 

273 — Old Bachelor, ib. — WAj of th« 

World, #6. — Love for Love, 274 — his 

Mourning Bride, 271. 
Conic Sections, on, iii. 381 — problem of 

the cycloid, 384. 
Connan, the civilian, ii. 171 ; iii. 190. 
Conrad of Wurtzbuig, 1. 59. 
Conringius, Herman, iU. 161, 156, 176. 
Constance, CouncU of, U. 94, 163. 
Constantin, Robert, reputaUon of lUs Lexi- 
con, ii. 25, 50. 
Con-ttantine, History of, drama of, i. 220. 
Constantinople, revolution in bmguage on 

its c-ipture by Mahomet II., i. 113. 
Constitutions of European St^^se, printed 

by the Elzevirs, iii. 156. 
Contareni, tenets of, ii. 76. 
Contention of York and Lancaster, play of, 

ii. 26t>. 
Conti, Oiusto di, Italian poet, i. 174. 
Conti, Nicolo di, his travels in the East, 

i. 159. 
Contracts, on, iii. 192. 193. 
Controversy of Catholics and Proteetaow, 

ii. 77, 390. 
Convents, expulsion of nans firom their, 

1.352. 
Cooke, Sir Antony, aooomplished daogh 

ters of, ii. 53. 
Cooper's Hill. Denham's poem of, iii. 246 

— Johnson's renuucks on, 247, noU. 
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OOF. 

Oop, the phjraleUDf I. 888. 
Oopemicus, wtronoiuical system of, i. 
458; U. 817, 818. 819 ; ill. 17, 891, 896 

— his system adopted by Qalileo, ii. 
819; Ui. 894 — by Kepler, 891. 

Coppetta, Italian poet, ii. 186. 

Coptic language indebted to the researches 
of Athanariiu Kircher, iii. 429. 

Oordora, Qranada. and Midaga, coll^iate 
institutionfl of, i. 89. 

Oordus, Euricius, his Botanilogicon, I. 
469. 

Comeille, Pierre, dramas of: his Melite, 
iii. 28^ — the Cid, 282-284; ir. 248— 
CUtandre, La Veuve, iii. 282— M^dea, 
282— Lee Horaces, 294- Cinna, 286 — 
Polyeucte, ib. — Rodogune, 286 ; iv. 268 

— Pompee, iU. 286— ileracUus, 287 — 
Nicom^de, t6. — Le Menteur, 288 — 
style of, ^— Ikults and beauties of, 
287 — comparison of Racine with, ir. 
263. 

ComeiUe, Thomas, dramatic worics of, ir. 
266 — his tragedies unequal in merit, 
ib. — his Ariane and Earl of Essex, ib. 

— his grammatical criticLons, 283. 
Oomellus 4 Lapide, ii. 486. 

Gomiani, critical remarlu of, i. 176, 311 ; 
U 189, note «, 249, .lou «, 5»3 ; iv. 213. 

Comutiu. grammarian, i. 44, noU. 

Gorporationii, ii. 166. 

Oorreggio and Taaso, their respective ta- 
lents compared, ii. 199. 

Correspondence, literary, ii. 853. 

Cortesius, Paulus. his Dialogue de Homini- 
bus Doctis, i. 101, noU >, 191 — his com- 
mentary on the scholastic philosophy, 
ii. 16. 

Corrinus, Mathias, King of Hungary ,i. 89. 

Corycius, a patron of learning, i. 486. 

Cosmo de' Medici, i. 119. 

Cosmo I. of Florence, type of MaehiaTeri 
Prince, U. 296. 

CosNUi. History of Algebra by, i. 460, 461, 
462, and notts; ii. 818. Sib, note. 

Costanxo, Angelo di, ii. 183, 184, 192. 

Costar, Lawrence, printer of Haarlem, L 
166. 

Oota, Rodrigo, dramatio author, i. 267. 

CoteUer, his Greek erudition, ir. 14. 

Cotta, the Latin poet, ii. 294. 

Councils of the Church of Rome, I. 802, 
371 ; U. 76, M, 96, 886, 401 — of Trent 
(see "Trent," &c.). 

Couroellet, treatise on criticism, Ii. 800. 

Courrellet. Arminian divine, iv 88, 48. 

Cousin, M., on the philosophy of Roscelln 
and Abelard, I. 87, noU i— edition of 
the worics df Descartes, iii. 101 — re- 
marks on Locke, iv. 148, 144, noU. 

Govarruvias, Spanish lawyer, ii. 174, 177, 
179. 

Covenants, on. iii. 167. 

Oov«rdale> edition of the Bible, L 880 and 
MM I; ii.6e. 



OUDWOBTH. 

Cowley, poems of, iii. 249; iv.288 — hli 
Pindaric Odes. iii. 249— his Utin style, 
ib. — Johnson^s character of, 260 — hit 
Epitaphium Vivi Auctoris, iv. 248^ 
his prose works, 299. 

Cox, Lieonard, his Art of Rhetoric, L 446 : 
ii. 801. 

Cox, Dr., his Life of Melanchthon, i. 277, 
note *. 

Crakanthorp, logical works of, iii. 16. 

Cranmer, Archbishop, library of, i. 848 ; 
U. 420, 423. 

Crashaw, style of his poetry described, UL 
249. 

Craston, Lexicon of, i. 181, 231— printed 
by Aldus in 1497, ib. 

Creed, the Apostles', ii. 427,' 430— ths 
Athanasian, 427. 

CrelUus, de Satisfiictione Christi, ii. 417 -> 
his VbdicisB, 426. 

Cremonini, Csesar, U. 106, 108 ; iii. 14. 

Cresci, on the loves of Petrarch and Laura, 
ii.296. 

Cresdmbeni, poet and critic, i. 412. 418, 
note 1 ; U. 181, 186, 296 ; Ui. 228, 273 ; iv. 
216— History of National Poetry by, 276. 

Cretensis, Demetrius, i. 819. 

Crispinus, Milo, Abbot of Vl'estminster, 1 
90, note *. 

Crispin, Ureek works printed by, ii. 864. 

Critki Sacri, ii. 99 ; iv 61. 

Criticism, literary, names eminent in, ii. 
18 — J. C. Scaliger, 292 — Oruter's TIm- 
saurus Criticus, 20 — lAmbinus, 22 — 
Cruquius, 28 — Henry 8tephenji, t6. et 
passim — French treatises of, 800 — 
Italian, i. 444; U. 186. 294 — Spanish 
critics, 299 — eariy English critics, 80t 

— sacred 438. 

Croix du Maine, La, ii. 301, 353. 

CYoke JUchard, i. 276, 278, 342— oratiooM 
of, 294, note. 

Croll, of Hesse, on Magnetism, iii. 428, 
note *. 

Cromwell, state of learning in the Pro- 
tector's time, iv. 16, 191— state of reli- 
gion, 42. 

Croyland Abbey, history of, doubtftil, i. 
89, note'. 

Cruquius, or de Crusques, scholiast of, on 
Horace, ii. 23. 

Crusades, and commerce with Constanti- 
nople, influential on the cUuwical litera- 
ture of Western Europe, i. 113 — their 
influence upon the manners of the 
European aristociHcy, 146. 

Crusca, della the Vocabularia, ii. 299; Ui. 
889 — the Academy of, U. 298, 360; Ui. 
437. 

Crusius, teacher of Romaic, U. Si. 

Cud worth, his doctrine, Iv. 41, 43, 9Q, 
fuil« — his Intellectual System, 66 — 
described, 66-70, 94. noU, 149; Ui. 62 

— on Free-will, iv. 113 and nols •—Im- 
mutable MoraUty by, 149. 
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Gaeva, Juan de la, poem of, on the Art of 

Poetry, U. 80O. 
CidaciuB, and his works on Jarisprudenoe, 

U. 16a-171, 172. 
Calagne, Count of, type of Hudibras, iii. 

226. 
Cumberland, Dr. Richard. De Legibus Nar 

turae, iv. 153-163 — remarks on his 

theory, 168, 164. 
Cumberland, Mr., criticisms of, iii. 808. 
Cunaaus, on the Antiquities of Judaism, 

iii. 427. 
Curcellaeus, letters of, ii. 418. 
Curio8ity, the attribute of, Uobbes on, iii. 

121. 
Currency and Exchange, iii. 168, 164. 
Curves, the measurement of, iii. 882. 
Cusanus, Cardinal Nicolas, mathematician, 

i. 171, 199. 
Custom of the Country, by Fletcher, iii. 

815. 
Cuvier, Baron, tiis character of Agricola 

as a German metallurgiftt, i. 461 — opi- 
nion of, on Conrad Goner's works, ii. 

825 — also on thoM of Aldrovandus, 

829. See his remarks, iii. 412. 
Cycles, solar and lunar, &c., ii. 64. 
Cycloid, problems relating to, iii. 884. 
Cymbalum Mundi, ii. 101, note >. 

Dach, German devotional songs of, iii. 
241. 

Dacier, the Horace of, iv. 6 — his Aristo- 
tle, U. 296; ir. 6. 

Dacier. Madame, translations of Homer 
and Sappho by, ir. 18. 

D'Ailly, Peter, the preacher, ii. 94. 

Daille on the Right Use of the Fathers, ii. 
404 485. 

D'Alembert, iU. 44. 

Dale, Van, the Dutch physician, ir. 280. 

Dalechamps, Hist. Gen. Plantarum by, ii. 
333. 

Dalgamo, George, his attempt to establish 
an universal character and language, iv. 
121 — character of his writings, ib. — 
attempt by, to instruct the deaf and 
dumb, 122, note *. 

Dalida, Italian tragedy of, iii. 269, note. 

Dalton, atomic theory of, iii. 55. 

Damon and Pythias, Edwards's play of, ii. 
262. 

Dam pier, voyage round the world by, iv. 
316. 

Dancourt, his Chevalier i la Mode, It 
264. 

Danes, Greek proftsaor in the University 
of Paris, i. 888 and note S 850; ii. 
17. 

Daniel, his Panegyric addressed to James 
I., iii. 246— hU Civil Wars of York and 
Lancaster, a poem, 250 — History of 
England by, 858. 
Daniel, Samuel, tiis Complaint of Rosa- 
mond, ii. 223. 



DEMOOBIl UB. 

Dante, Alighieri, Life of, by Aretin, i. 175 

— Commentary on, by Landino, ib. — 
his Divina Commedia, i. 63, 122 ; iv. 228 

— his Purgatory and Paradise, 228— 
comparison with Homer, ii. 296 — con- 
troversy as to lus merits, ib. — compari- 
son of Milton with, iv. 225, 227 — the 
UgoUno of, ii. 256. 

D'Argonne, Melanges de Litt^rature, Iv. 
29?. 

Dati, the Prose Florentine of, iv. 276. 

D'Aubign6, Agrippa, iii. 376. 

D'Aucour, fiarbier, iv. 285. 

Daunour on the origin of the term ** Ju- 
lian period/' ii. 64, note K 

D'Auvergne, Martial, i. 219. 

DavanzaU's Tacitus, ii. 283. 

Davenant, Dr. Charles, liis Essay on Ways 
and Means, iv. 207. 

Davenant, Shr William, his Gondibert, ilL 
252; iv.283. 

Davenant, theatre of, iv. 266. 

David and Betlisabe, play of, ii. 206. 

Davies, Sir John, his poem Nosce Teipsum, 
or On the Immortality of the Soul, ii. 
224; Ui. 246. 

Davila, Historv of the Civil Wars in 
France by, iii. 431. 

Davison's Poetical Rhapsody, ii. 221, 222, 
290, note >. 

De Bry's Voyages to the Indies, il. 342. 

Decameron of Boccaccio, style of, i. 441. 

Decembrio, th« philologist, i. 125. 

Decline of learning on the fiJl of the Bo- 
man Empire, i. 26 — in the sixth cen- 
tury, 27. 

Dedekind, his poem on Germany, U. 182. 

Defence, self, Grotius on, iii. 184. 

Definitions of words, on, by Descartes, ' 
Locke, Pascal, Leibnitz, Lord Stair, 
&c., iii. 90, note. 

De Foe, Daniel, iv. 814. 

Degerando, remarles of, iv. 76 and note * — 
Uistoire des Syst&mes, by, U. 116, 
note 1. 

Deistical writers, ii. 101. 

Dekker, the dramatic poet, iii. 884. 

Delambre, the mathematician, i. 171. 

Delflno, dramatic works of, iv. 244. 

DelicisB Poetarum Gallorum, ii. 289. 

DelicisD Poetarum Belgarum, ii. 289, 242. 

Deliciae Poetarum Italorum, ii. 239. 

Delioiee Poetarum Scotorum, ii 242. 

DeUUe. French poet, iv. 243. 

De Usle's map of the world, iv. 845. 

Dek>in, Francis, i. 285. 

Delphine editions of the Latin claailet, iv. 
12. 

De Marca, writings on the Qallicaa liber- 

ties by, ii. 389. 
Demetrius Cretensis, a translator for tiM 

Polyglot Bible of Alcali, i. 819. 
Democracy, Spinoaa's definition ofL It. 

190. 
Democritus, corpuscular theory of; ill. 21. 
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DKITHAM. 

nenhAm, Sir John, hU Cooper's Hill, iii. 
246. 

Denmark, Seandlnarian legends ftnd bal- 
lads of, Ui. 248. 

De DominiSf Antonio, Archbishop of Spa- 
lato, U. 404, note K 

Depping, Moorish romances published by, 
U. 20i. 

De Rett, historian, ir. 846. 

Descartes, philosophical and scientific de- 
ductions, ftc, of. i. 86, note » ; iii. 887- 
889, 896 ; ir. 70, 82, 104, 186 — summary 
of his metaphysical philosophy, &c..iii. 
74-101 — his algebraic improTements, ii. 
816 ; iii. 887 — his application of algebra 
to curves, 388 — indebted to Harriott, 
888 — his algebraic geometry, 389; ii. 
816 — his theory of the unirerse, iii. 
897 — his mechanics, 402 — law of mo- 
tion by, 408 — on compound forces 404 

— on the lever. 404, nol^ ' — his diop- 
trics, 404, 408, 409 — on the curves of 
lenses, ib. — on the rainbow, ib. — on 
the nature of light, 898 — on the im- 
materiality and seat of the soul, 88, 
8&-89 — his fondness for anatomical dis- 
section, 85 — his Meditations, 86, 97 — 
Ida Paradoxes, 89 — treatise on logic, M 
— controversy with Voet, 99 — Leibnits 
on the claims of earlier writers, 100 
and note — Stewart's estimate of his 
merits, 101 — his alarm on hearing of 
Uie sentence on Galileo, 896 -pro- 
cess of his philosophy, iv. 78, 136 — 
his correspondence, 77 — accused of 
plagiarism, ii. 120 ; Ui. 99, 388, note. 

Desliouli^res, Madame, poems of, iv. 221. 

Desmarests, the Ctovis of, iv. 222. 

De 8olis, Antonio, historian, iv. 316. 

Despencer, Hugh de, letter to, I. 79. 

Desportes, Philippe, the French poet, ii. 
218. 

Despotism, observations of Bodln on, ii. 
IM, 156. 

Deuxponts, Duke of, encourages the pro- 
gress of the Refbrmation, i. 851. 

Deventer, classics printed at, i. 237 — Col- 
lege of, 125, 151, 192. 

De Hitt's Interest of Holland, iv. 206. 

D'Herbelot's BibUoth^que Oriental, Iv. 
848. 

Diana of Montemavor, II. 806. 

Dibdin's Classics, ii. 14, 15. 

Dibdin, Bibliotheca Spenoerlana, I. 168, 
note*. 

Dictionaries, early Latin. 1. 99. 890— Calo- 
pio's, 262 — Lexicon Pentaglottum, iii. 
426 — Lexicon Heptaglotton, iv. 342 — 
Arabic lexicon. iU. 428 — Hebrew lexi- 
con, i. 462 — Vocabularlo della Crusca, 
U.290; Hi. 339 — lower Greek, U. 863 — 
lAtin Thesaurus of R. Stephens, I. 386 

— Blyot's Latin and English, i. 847 — 
Bavle's, Iv. 295, 296 — Moreri's, 295, 
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DRAMA. 

Diotionnaire de PAcadimle, Iv. 282 — Ita 

revision, 288. 
Dieu, Louis de, on the Old Testament, iii. 

425,427. 
Dieze, the German critic, Ii. 204 : iU. 280. 
Digby, Sir Kenelm, philosophical views 

of, iv. 64, 3a5. 
Diogenes Lsertius, i. 835 : iv. 66. 
Dionysius of Halicamassus, edition by 

Stephens of, i. 835 — by Sylbui^us, 

Diophantus, his method in algebra fbr 
indefinite quantities, i. 452. 

Dioptrics, science of, iii. 404, 408. 

Dioscoriles, Hbtory of Plante by, ii. 825. 

Disputation, scholastic and theological, L 
858 ; ii. 105-109. 

Divine right of kings, iii. 158. 

Dodona's Grove, romance by Howell, ifl. 
876. 

Dodoens, or Dodonseus, botanical work oL 
ii. 831, 332; iii. 416. 

Dodsley's Old Plays, i. 435 ; ill. 293. n4U4. 

Dogs, on the sagacity of, U. 120, notf >. 

Doister, Ralph Itoistor, play of, 1. 437. 

Dolce I/odovico, treatise of, i. 445 — hlfl 
tragedic!*, ii. 245. 

Dolet, Stephen, essay of, on Punctuation, 
1.445: ii. 294. 

Domat, Loix Civiles of, iv. 209. 

Domenichino, his style of painting, ii. 199. 

Domesday, Lord Stirling's poem of, ilL 
256 and note *. 

Dominican order opposed to the Frandt- 
can friars, i. 371 ; ii. 123, 416. 

Dominis, Antonio de, Abp., De Republics 
£cclesiastica, ii. 404, note i — on th« 
rainbow and solar rays, iii. 407. 

Donati, the Jesuit, his Roma Yetus et 
Nova, ii. 376. 

Donatus, Latin grammar, i. 88 — printed 
in wooden stereotype, 165, 168. 

Doni, his IJbrerIa, a bibliographical his- 
tory, U. 853. 

Donne, Dr., his satires, ii. 225 — founder 
of the metaphysical style of pnetrv, ih. 
247, 248 — sermons of, Ii. 438— hbi let- 
ter to Countess of Devonshire, iii. 259. 

Dorat, French poet. II. 17, 210. 

D'Orleans, Father, historian, Iv. 816. 

Dorpius, letter of, on Krasmus, i. 296. 

Dorset, Duke of, poetry of, Iv. 234 

Dort. Synod of, ii. 413 : Iv. 41. 

Douole Dealer, play of, Iv. 273. 

Douglas. Gawin, his translation of tha 
JSneid. 1. 283. 

Dousa. poems of. II. 242 ; iii. 242. 

Drake, Sir Francis, voyages of, Ii. 618. 

Drake's Shakspeare and his Times, il. 228 
— remarks of. iii. 298. 308. 

Drama, ancient Greek. Iv. 225, 282 — Euro- 

Cin, I. 220, 266; Ii. 245; Iv. 244— 
tin pUys, I. 220, 486 — mysteries and 
moralities, I. 221, 222. and note, 488-486 
of England, 486-487 ; U. 261 ; Ui. 289 • 
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DRATTOK. 

It. 265-276 — France, i. 818 ; U. 257 , UI 
281; iv. 244 — Germanv, 1. 814,485 — 
Italy, 226, 278, 430; ii. ^,248,249; iii. 
2n, 278 ; !v. 244 — Portugal, i. 266, 268 

— Spain, 266, 267, 481; ii.249; iii. 273; 
It. 244 — Extemporaneous comedv. iii. 
278 and note 3 — Italian opera, ii. 248 — 
pastoral drama, 246; iii. 2<2, 309— 
melodrame, ii. 248 — pantomime, iii. 
278, note » — Shalcspeare. 298-806 — 
Beaumont and Fletcher, 809-825 — Ben 
Jonmn, 806 - 809 — Calderon, 275 — 
Lope de Vega, 274 — Comeille, 282; 
iy.254. 

Drayton, Michael, Ii. 225 — hifl Barons' 

Wan, 224— his Polyolbion, iii. 250. 
Dreams, Hobbes on the phenomena of, iii. 

104. 
Drabbel. Cornelius, the miscroeeope of, 

iii. 407. 
Dringeberg, Louis, 1. 192. 
Drink water Bethune^s Life of Galileo, iii. 

895 and note. 
Drummond, the poems of, iii. 252 — son- 

netn of, 266. 
Drusius, biblical criticism of. ii. 830 and 

note '. 
Dryden, John, iv. 219 — his early poems, 

238— Annus Mirabilis, 283— Absalom 

and Achitophel, ib. — Keligio Laioi, 235 

— Mac Flecknoe, 234 — Uind and Pan- 
ther, 235— Fables, 236 — Alexander's 
Feast and the Odes, 237 — transla- 
tion of Virgil, i6. — his prose works and 
style, 300 — his remarks on Shak/>peare, 
iii. 805, notes — Essay on Dramatic 
Poetry, 809, note, 324,325, notes; iv. 
800, 301 — criticisms bv , 70 — his heroic 
tragedies, 267 — Don Sebastian, 268 — 
Spanish Friar, 269 — All for Love, 270 — 
State of Innocence, 231, 300 — Conquest 
of Grenada, 282. 

i)uaren, interpreter of civil law, ii. 170. 
Du Bartas, poetry of, ii. 212, 218 ; iii. 233, 

439 ; Iv. 2l9. • 
Dubellay on the French language, ii. 210, 

note. 
DubUn, Trinity College, library of, iii. 

485. 
Du Bois, or Sylvius, grammarian, i. 445. 
Ducaeus, Fronto, or Le Due, his St. Chry- 

sostom, ii. 863, note >. 
Du Cringe, Preface to the Glossary of, 1. 

42. 48, note >, 46, note ». 
Du Chesne, Histoire du B^nisme by, 

ii. 82, 83, notes. 
Duchess of Malty, play of Webster, iii. 

832. 
Duck; Arthur, on Civil Law, iii. 177. 
Duke, poetry of, iv. 239. 
Dunbar, William, the Thistle and Rose 

of, i. 270, 421— his allegorical poem, 

the Golden Targe, 270. 
Dundad, the, of Pope, iv. 218. 
Dunlop's History of Fiction, ill. 880, noU. 



EDWABD VI. 

Duns Sootus, a scholastic barbarian, H. 47 

Dnnton's Life and Ifirrors, ftc, I v. 816. 
817, note. 

Du Petit Thouars. remarks ofiU. 888. 

Dupin, M., opinions of, Ii. 92, 98 — his 
panegyric on Richer, 886— hu Ancient 
Discipline of the (Hllioan Church, iv. 
26 — Ecclesiastical Library, 27. 

Duport, James, translations of Scripture 
by, iv. 14. 

Duran, bis Romancero, or Spanish ro- 
mance-ballads, ii, 207 ; Iii. ^, noU K 

Duras, Mademoiselle de. Religious Con- 
ference before, iv. 80. 

Durer, Albert, treatise on Perspective by, 
ii. 321. 

D'Urfii, romance of Astr6e, ill. 868 : It. 
221, 812. 

Dur>'er, his tragedy of Sc^vole, iii. 288. 

Dutch poetry, ui. 242 — grammar of Spie- 
gel, tb. 

Dutens, bis Origine des D6coavertee attri- 
butes aux Modemes, iii. 406, noU^ 421 
and note > 

Du Vair, style of his works, ii. 285 ; ill. 
843,851. 

Duval's Aristotle, Ii. 868. 

Duvemey, Treatise on Hearing by, Iv. 
840. 

Dyre, Mr., remarks of, ii. 268, note * ; iii. 
816, note, 820, 821, notes. 

Dyer, Edward, style and poetry of, ii. 802 

Dynamics of Galileo, iii. 400. 

Earie, John, the Ificrocoanographla of 
iii. 861. 

Earth, rotation of the, U. 824 — theory of 
its revolution round the sun, iii. 9H — 
Burnet's theory of the, Iv. 886. 

Eastern languages, study of, i. 206; ill. 
424-429. See '' Language.'' 

Ecclesiastical History by Dupin, It. 28 ; 
by Fleury, ib. 

Ecclesiastical historians, ii. 99 — dntlet 
of, 100. 

Eckitis, doctrines of, ii. 96. 

Economists, political, iii. 161 ; Iv. 208, <f 
seq. 

Education, Milton's Tractate on, iv. 176 
— Locke on, 175 — ancient philosophers 
on, 176 — F6n61on's Sur I'Eduoattoo 
des Filles, 181. 

Edward I., play of, Ii. 267. 

Edward II., death of, ii. 140 — reign of, 
224— life of, 266. 

Edward II., play of, ii. 266. 

Edward III., embassy firam, to the Coont 
of Holland, i. 79. 

Edward IV., state of learning and litera- 
ture In time of, i. 177, 197. 

Edward VI., education cf, 1. 846— state 
of learning In the thne of, ii. 42, 189, 
286 — sta^plays, &e., suppreesad by 
his council, 1. 4^6 — Anabaptists bomt, 
ii. 85 ; drowned, 87. 
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SDWABIM. 

Mwmrdi, Richard, poet, ttie Amanttnm 
Ine oC, U. 216, note >— -Dunon and 
PrthiM, 262 ; iU. 290. 

Ekhhoro'* GMchlrhte der Cnltiir, &c., 
t. 27, 28^82, 238, hoU, 208, note; U. 
08, note : iil. 424, note >. 

Beanor of Cwtile, play of, ii. 267. 

Elder Brother. pUv of. Ui. 818 

KUaf LeTiU, criticism of, iii. 426. 

EUabeth, education of, i. 846 ~ state of 
iMming during her reign, ii. 47, 182 — 
her own learning. 48 — jDhilosophical 
works in her time, 49, 132 — worlcs of 
Action, iii. .374 — poets, ii. 219. 228 ; iU. 
290 — court of, described, ii. 288 — pun- 
ishment of the Anabaptists, 87 — Eng- 
lish dirines in her reign, 91 — bull of 
Pius V. against the queen, 96. See 
also 147, 221. 848. 

EUabeth, Princess Palatine, iii. 96. 

SlUs's Specimens of Earlv English Poets, 
H. 221, note » ; iii. 269, '260. 

XlUs, Sir Henry, on the Introduction of 
Writing on Paper in the Records, 
i. 80. 

Slolse and Abelard. I. 64— learning of 
Eloise. 110. 

Byot, Sir Thomas, the noremor of, I. 
848, 448 — dictionary of, 847. 

Xteerir Republics, the publication of, iii. 
166. 

Emmius, Ubbo, Tetus Gnecla lUnstrata 
of, ii. 878. 

Empedocles, discoveries of, ii. 883. 

Empiricus, Sextus, on Natural Law, ii. 
180; iU. 145, 147. 

Encyclopedic works of middle ages, i. 

England, its state of barbarism in tenth 
centur> . i. 81 — its language, 64 — state 
of its literature at various neriods (see 
" Literature '')— dawn of Grf>ek learn- 
ing. 240 — Greek scholars In. 279 — 
state of learning in, 265, 841, 847: ii. 
182 ; It. 14 — style of eariy English 
writers, i. 448 — improvement in style, 
IU. 864; iv. 297 — Latin poets in. iii. 
269— Musse Anglican^, iv. 248— Eng- 
glish poetrv and poets, ii. 215. 287 : iii. 
^: iv. 2^ — drama, I. 487; iil. 290; 
iv. 266— prose- writers, Ii. 286 — mvs- 
teries and moralities. I. 486. 436 — ro- 
mances and fictions, ill. 874; iv. 812 — 
writers on morals, ii. 133 — historians 
of, 1. 246. 448 ; iii. 482 — Scripture com- 
mentators, ii. 437 — political writers, 
Iv. 183. 194- criticisms and philology, 
11. 801: iv. 16, 17 — relbrmation in,'i. 
864; ii. 412 — high-church party, 408 
(see " Reformation ") — controversy be- 
tween Catholics and Protestants. 890. 
8B1, 892 — popular theories and rights, 
147 — theologians and sermons, 91. 488 ; 
Iv. 83, 40. 69. 

England, Daniel's History of, UI. 858 



England's Helicon, eontribntors to, «■»- 
merated, ii. 221. 

English Constitution, the, Iv. 194. 

English Revolution of 1688, iv. 201. 

Englishman for my Money, play of. II. 
278, note. 

Engraving on wood and copper, early ex- 
amples of, i. 199. 200. 

Ennius, annals of, 1. 296. 

Entomology, writers on, HI. 411. 

Enxlna, Francis de, New Testament by, L 
881. 

Enzina, Jnan de la, works of, I. 268. 

Kohanus Uessus, Latin poetry of, 1. 429. 

Epicedia, or funereal lamentations, Ui. 
267. 

Epicurus, delHice of. Hi. 80. 

Episcopius, Simon, ii. 418 — a writer for 
the liemonstrants, iv. 88, 41 — his The- 
ological Institutions, ii. 418; iv. 41 — 
his IJfe by Umborch, Ii. 416, note i. 

Epithalamia, or nuptial songs, Hi. 267. 

Erasmus, his criticisms on Petrarch, i. 
101 — visits England, 241 — Greek pro- 
fessor at Cambridge. 266— jealousy of 
Budsi^ns and. 285, 286, and nol« s_ bis 
character, 287 — his Greek Testament, 
292 — the Colloquies of, 866. 897 — his 
Encomium Morisc. 242, 296. 297— the 
Ciceronianus of, 829 — on Grrek pro- 
nunciation. 837 — a precursor of the 
great reformers, 302. 866 — his \xBvo- 
^yia^ ib. — his letters, 857, note — hia 
controversy with Luther. 802. 307. note », 
866, 358— his De Libero Arbitrio, ib.— 
his epistles characterised, 869 — hlf 
alienation fW>m the reformers. 860 — 
his Adages, 242, 266, 286. 287-292 ; ii. 
185 — hb attacks on the monks, i. 297 
— his Paraphrase, 374 — his chanee 
against the Lutherans, 807 — his En- 
chiridion and ethical writings, 898 — his 
theological writings, 874— his death, 861. 

Erastus and Erastianism, ii. 419. 

Ercilla, the Araucana of^. 296. 

Ercolano of Varrhl, B. 297. 

Erigena, learning of. I. ffi. 

Erisso. Sebastian, his work on Medals, Ii. 
62, 849 — his Sei Giomate, or collectSoo 
of novels, 804. 

Erpenius, Arabic grammar by, iH. 428. 

Erjthnrus (or Rossi), his Pinacotheca '^T- 
rorum Illustrium, iii. 265. 

Escobar, casuistical writings of, ill. 187. 

Escnrial, Ubmry of, ii. 847. 

Espinel. iii. 281 — the Marcos de Obregov 
of, 388. 

Espinel, Vincente, La Casa de la Memorls 
by. ii. 204, note ». 

Esquillace. Borja de, Ui. 282. 

Essex, Eari of. Apology Ibr the, HI. 866— 
private character oh ii. 222. 

EitA^, school of, i. 88d. 

Hste, house of, patrons of leaminc, 1. 88 4 
810;tt.M8.M>. 



368 INDEX. 

ETHERBOE. FIELD. 

Btherege, George, Greek version of the Fair&x, his Jenualem, imitated frtm 

^neid, ii. 49. Tasso, il. 227. 

Etherege, Sir George, stjle of his come- Fair Penitent, play of Rowe, iii. 829. 

dies, iy. 273. Faithful tihepherdess, poem of Fletcher, 
Ethics, on, i. 898; iii. 48; It. 104, 106, Ui. 261, 300. 

158. See '' FhUosophy." Falconieri, his Inscriptiones Athleticn, 
Etienne, Charles, anatomist, i. 458. !▼. 20. 

Eton Greek Grammar, its supposed origin Falkland, Lord, translation of Chilling- 

discussed, i. 834 — School, 178, SSl, worth by, U. 406. 

note — education of boys at, in 1586, ii. Fallopius, the anatomist, ii. 884 ; iii. 416. 

60 and note — Savile's press at, 863. Fanaticism, its growth among some of ttM 
Etruscan remains, works on, ii. 377. reformers, i. 368. 

Euclid, first translations of, i. 129, 227, Farces, i. 226. See ** Drama." 

448 — theorem of, iii. 382 — editions of, Farinacci, or Farinaoeus, Jurist, iU. 176. 

ii. 317. Farmer's Essay on the Tjeaming of Shak- 
Euphormio of Barclay, iii. 373. speare, ii. 276, note. 

Euphues, the, of Lilly, &c., ii. 287-289. Famaby, Thomas, grammarian, ii. 867. 

Euridice, opera of, by Renuccini, ii. 249. Farquhar's comedies, ir. 276. 

Euripides, ii. 14, 46, 262, note^; ir. 246— Farringdon, Hugh, Abbot of Beading, i. 

French translations of, i. 434. 446. 

Bustachi us, Italian anatomist, ii. 334; iii. Fatal Discovery, play of Southern, iv. 

422. 271. 

Eustathius of Thessalonica, his use of Fathers, the, religious respect for thdr 

Romaic words, i. 113, note. works, ii. 890, 404 — doctrine of 8om« 

EutychiuB, Annals of, by Pococke, iv. of the, iii. 83. 

848. Fayette, La, Countess of, noveLi by,* ir. 
Evelyn's works, iv. 299. 808. 

Every Man in his Humor, play of, ii. 280. Feltham, Owen, the Reeolves of, iii. 160. 

Every Man out of his Humor, play of, ii. F^n^lon, Archbishop of Cambray, his Max- 

28^. imes des Saints, iv. 44 — on Female 

Evidence, on what constitutes, iii. 64, 66, Education, 181 — Dialogues of th« 

note. Dead by, 2/8 — merit of hbi T^16maqne, 

Evremond, M. de St., poetry of, iv. 280. 811. 

Exchange and currency considered, iii. Ferdinand of Tuscany, plants introdooed 



162. into Europe by, ii. 

Experiens, Callimachus, i. 176. Fermat, his discoveries in algebra and 

geometry, Ui. 884, 889, 404, 408. 

Faber, or Fabre, Antony, celebrated la^- Femel, his mode of measuring a degree of 

yer of Savoy, ii. 171 ; iii. 176. the meridian, i. 448 — eminent ihrenoh 

Faber, Basilius, merit of his Thesaurus, physician, 46o. 

ii. 82. Ferrara, Church of, broken up in 1660, 
Faber, Stapulensis, a learned Frenchman, i. 868 — Duke of, botanic ganlen estab- 

i. 2i7, 355, 382. lL<)hed by, ii. 380. 

Faber, Tanaquil, or Tanneguy le Fevre, Ferrara, Hercules I., Marquis of, i. 284. 

iv. 13 — his daughter Anne le Fevre Ferrara, Spanish Bible printed at, ii. 104 

(Madame Dacier), ib. — libraries of, i. 469 ; U. 347. 

Fables of La Fontaine, iv. 216. Ferrari, the mathematfeian, i. 460 ; ii. 811 
Fabre, Peter, his Agonisticon, sive de Re — licxicon Geographicum of, Ui. 480— 

Athletica, ii. 60. Syriac lexicon of, ^. 

Fabretti on Roman antiquities and in- Ferrarius, Octavius, on Roman dren, il 

scriptions, iv. 20. 21 377 ; iv. 20. 

Fabricius, George, ii. 34. 369 ; iv. 11 — his Ferraira, Portuguese poet, ii. 207. 

Bibliotheca Graeca, 20. Ferreo, Scipio, inventor of cubic equa- 
Fabricius, John, astronomical observa- Uons, i. 449. 

tions by, iii. 394 — his treatise De Ma- Fibonacci, Leonard, the algebraist, i. 127, 

culis in Sole, ib. 246. 

Fabricius de Aquapendente, on the Ian- Fichet, rector of the Sorbonne, i. 178, 289. 

guage of brutes, iii. 418 — his medical Ficinus, Marsilius, theology of, i. 163, 164, 

discoveries, 416, 420. 208, 209 — translator of Plotinus, 232. 

Fabroni, Vitce Italorum of, iii. 882, note * ; Fiction, on works of, i. 486 : ii. 803 ; iii. 

iv. 20. 363; iv. 807 — English novels, ii. 307; 

Fabry, his Art de plaine Rhetorique, i. 446. iii. 374 — Spanish romances, ii. 808 ; iii. 
Faiiry Queen, papers on, by Professor 363 — Italian, i. 176 ; ii. 803 — Moorish 

Wilson, ii. 232, note — description and romances, 20/. 

eharaoter of the poem, 280-287 Field on the Church, ii. 487. 
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FIKSOLK. 

Vtetole, TilU of Lorenio de Medici at, t. 
188. 

Flgulus, Hermannas, it. 22. 

Figueroa, Spanish poet, ii. 208. 

Fiielfo, phUologiiii, i. 117, nou K 118, 119. 

Filicaja, VIcenxo. hi« Siege of Vienna, ir. 
211 --hi« lUlia mia, a sonnet, 212. 

Fiimer, Sir Robert. hi« Patriarcha, iU. 171 ; 
iT. 192. 

Fln^, Oronce, mathematician, i. 448. 

Fioraranti of Bologna, i. 171. 

Fiore, or Floridun, algebraist, i. 449. 

Fioretti, or Udeno Nisielo, writings of, iii. 
841,487. 

Fironsuola, satirical poet, ii. 192 — cha- 
racter of his prose, 281. 

Fischart. tierman poet, ii. 215. 

Fisher, the Jesuit, Laud's conference with, 
U. 891. 

Fisher, John, i. 280, noU *, 294, not*. 

JTisheries, rights to, iU. 187. 

Fished, on, U. 828; iy. 327. 

Flacius Illyricus, CenturisB Magdebaigen- 
ses chietljr by, ii. 81, 99. 

Flaminio, Italian poet, i. 867— Latin ele- 
gies of Flaminius, 429. 

FlaTio Biondo, i. 182 

Flea at Poitiers, line^ on tlie, ii. 240, noU *. 

Fishier, Bishop of Nismes, iii. 871 ; iv. 
65 — harmony of his diction. 58. 

Fleming, Ivric poetnr of, iii. 241. 

Fleming, Robert, i. 177. 

Fletcher, Andrew, iy. 804. 

Fletcher, Giles, his poems, iii. 245. 

Fletcher^, John, Faithful Shepherdess, iii. 
261, 809, 819. See '* Beaumont and 
Fletcher." 

Fletcher, Phineas. poet, 1. 815— his Pur- 
ple Island, iU. 244, 245. 

Fleurv, Claude, Ecclesiastical History by, 
i. 27. 88 ; iy. 28 — his Dissertations, t^. 

Florence, Platonic and other academies of, 
i. 206, 231 — the Gnomon of, 198 — 
discumion on the language o(l 444, 467 ; 
U. 296; iii. 840— theApatistiandmen 
of letters of, 437 — the Laurentian Li- 
brary, i. 467 ; ii. 847— poets of, iy. 211 
— Academy of, i. 466; U.298; iy. 818 — 
the yUU of FIsMle, i. 188 — Machiayeri 
History of, 406; H. 884. 

Florus, lines to, by Adrian, 1. 51. not*. 

Fludd, Robert, his Monde Philosophy, iU. 
22. 

Folengo inyents the Micanmie Torse, ii. 
192. note *. 

Fontaine, La, ihbles of, ir. 216, 217, and 
nou.Sll. 

FonteneUe, poetry of, iy. 221 — critielsmi 
by. U. 268; Ui.^; iy. 244, 260, 258, 
279, 290, 298, nol« — character of his 
works, 278 — his eulogies of academi- 
cians, ib. — his Dialogues of the Dead, 
A. — his Plurality of Worlds, 279— 
History of Oracles, 280— on Pastoral 
Poetry, 289.' 



FRIBOHLIir. 

Ford, John, critique by Mr. Gilford on hit 
tragedies, iii. 330. 

Foresti, medical knowledge of, ii. 836. 

Forster's Mahometanism Unyeiied, i. 130. 

Fortescue, Sir John, on Monarchy, i. 817. 

Fortunatus, Latin yerae of, i. 52. 

Fortunio, Italian Grammar of, i. 444. 

Fosse, La, his Manlius, iy. 255. 

Fouquelin, his Rh^torique Francaise, ii. 
300. 

Fourier, M., on algebra, ii. 816, note *. 

Fowler, his writings on Christian mo- 
rality, iy. 42. 

Fracastorius, Latin poetry of, i. 428 ; ii- 
294. 

France, pro gr es s of learning in, i. 287, 
285, 387 — renutrks on the language of, 
i. 219; U. 800; iii. 351; iy.^— Latin 
poets of, ii. 240; iii. 264; iy. 241 — 
Latin style in, i. 279 — grammarians, 
i. 445; It. 283 — poets and poetry of, 
i. 418; iii. 235: iy. 216— drama, U. 
258, 260; iU. 281-290; iy. 244-265— 
mysteries and moralities, i. 433 — no 
yels and romances, i. 58; ii. 304; iii 
868; iy. 306 — opera, iy. 265 — prose- 
writers, ii. 284; iii. MS— sermons, iy 
55-^ — memoirs, 11. 846— critics, 868 
— Academy of. iU. 348-851; iy. 282 — 
Academy <^ Sciences, iy. 820 — GalUean 
Church, tt. 886 : iy. 25 — Protestants of, 
U. 73, m ; iy.28,52 — Edict of Nantes, 
ii. 90, 423 ; iy. 2S, 52 — League against 
Henry 111., U. 144 — Royal library, U. 
348— Uwrers of, ii. nO-174 — histo- 
rians, i. 135 — reyiews by Bayle and 
other critics, iy. 298, 296. 

Francesca of Rimini, story of, i. 78. 

Francis I., King of France, i. 887 — treaty 
of, with the Turks, iii. 193— poets in 
the reign of, i. 418 — Uniyersity of Paris 
encouraged by, ii. 17. 

Francis of Assisi, St., i. 212. 

Franciscan order opposed to the Domini 
can, the, i. 871. 

Franco, Italian poet, ii. 192. 

Franoonian emperors did not enconraga 
letters, i. 58, note *. 

Frankfort fair, a mart for books, 0. 860 — 
catalogue of books offered for sale tnm 
1664 to 1592, 353 — Uuiyernity of, i. 298. 

Frederick II., the Emperor, i. 113. 

Frederick of Aragon, King of Naples, a 
patron of learning, i. 284. 

Frederick, Landgraye of Hesse, ii. 819. 

Free, John, i. ift — error respecting, 158, 
nou^. 

Free-will, Molina on, IL 88 — controymlot 
on. 410. 

Freinshemius, supplements of, to Cortfail 
and Uyy, U. 358. 

Friar Bacon and Friar Bungay, plaj ol^ 
U. 267. 

Friars, Mendicant, philosophy oC, L 40. 

FrischUn, scholar, ii. 84. 
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VRTBIUB. 

FriidiM, Gemma, i. 464. 

FrobeniuiJ, press of, i. 276. 292, 885. 

Fxoifwart, history by, i. 245. 

Fruitfiil Society, the, at Weimar, iii. 289. 

Fuehs, Leouajnl, his botanical works, 1. 

460; ii.831. 
Fuchsia^ the plant, 1. 460. 
Fulgentio, Lord Bacon^s letter to, iii. 82, 

note. 
Fttreti^re, Dictionnaire de, iv. 282 — Ro- 

man Bourgeois of, 810. 
Fust, partner of Gutenberg in printing, i. 

166 — their dispute, 168 — Fust in part- 

nemhip with Schseffer, ib. 

Gaguin, Robert, i. 289. 

QMllard's Life of Charlemagne, f . 80, note. 

Gidateo of Casa, his treatise on politeness, 
tt.l82. 

Gale, his notes on lambllchus, iv. 16 — 
his Court of the Gentiles, 66. 

Galen, medical theory' of, i. 454, 455; iii. 
417 — edition of, by Andrew of Aisola, 
1 882 — translations of his works, 
888. 

Galileo, persecution of, i. 458; iii. 895 — 
his elegance of style, 886 — remarks on 
Tbsso by, 841 — his adoption of Kepler's 
system of geometry, 883 — his theory 
of comets, WI2 — discovers the satellites 
of Jupiter, t6. — planetary discoreries 
by, ib. 893 — maintains the Copemican 
system, ii. 819; iU. 894— DelU Scienza 
Meccanica, ii. 822; iii. 400 — his dyna- 
mics, 401 — on hydroHtatics and pneu- 
matics, 404, 406— his telescope, 406 — 
comparison of Lord Bacon with. 66 — 
Tarious sentiments and opinions of, ib. ; 
It. 805 — importance of his discx)Teriee 
to geography, 845. 

Gallantry, its effect on manners' in the 
middle ages, i. 145 — absence of, in 
the old Teutonic poetry, ib. 

Galilean Church, Uberties of the, ii. 886- 
890 ; iT. 25. 

Gallois, M.. critic. It. 298. 

GalTani, Poeeia de Troyatori, i. 52, note *. 

Gambara, Veronica, ii. 189. 

Gamesters, the, play of Shirley, iii. 
881. 

Gammar Ourton's Needle, comedy, i.488, 
noU ; ii. 261. 

Gandershein, Abbess of, i. 84, note. 

Garcilasso, Spanish poet, i. 416 — his style 
of eclogue, ib. ; iU. 229. 

Gardens, Rapin's poem on, iv. 241, 242, 
wMte — Lord Bacon on, iU. 149 — botani- 
cal, 1.469; U.880; iy.885. 

Garland, John, i. 294, note. 

Qariuid of Julia, poetical collection, iii. 
846 and note. 

Gamier, Robert, tragedies of, U. 258. 

Ganick, Ui. 807 ; ir. 266. 

Garth's Dispe^nsary, ir. 289— subject of 
the poem, ib. 2M. 



OSBMAHT. 

GsMoyne, George, his Steel Glass, and 
Frui^ of War, ii. 218— his Supposes, 
261 — Jocasta, a tragedy, 262, note* — 
on versification, 801. 

Gasparin of Barziza, excellent Latin style 
of, i. 102, 106. 178. 

Gassendi, i. 199, noU ^ — astronomical 
works and obtservations of, iii. 899 — 
his Life of Epicurus, iii. 80 ; ir. 75— his 

Ehilosophy, 71, 72-78, 125 — remarks on 
ord Ilerbert, iii. 28 - his admiration 
of Bacon, 71 — attack on Descartes by, 
86 — his logic, ir. 71, 81, 127 — his 
physics, 72 — Exercitationes Paradoxi- 
cse, iii. 80 — his Syntagma Philoeophi- 
cum, ir. 71. 77 — his philosophy mis- 
understood by Stewart, 77 — epitome 
of the philosophy by Bernier, ib. 

Gast, Lucas de, writes the romance of 
Tristan, i. 148, note. 

Gataker, Thomas, ii. 487 — Cinnus or Ad- 
Temaria by, ir. 16 — his Biarcus Anto- 
ninus, ib. 

Gauden, Bishop, and the Icon Basilike, 
m. 859. 860. 

Gaunelo's metaphysics, i. 86, note, 

Gaza. Theodore, i. 118, 120, 168, 276, 884. 

Gellibrand, mathematician, iii. 881. 

Gems and Medals, collecticMiB of, in Italy, 
U. 349. 

Gence, M., on the authorship of De Imi- 
tatioue Christi, i. 152. 

Generation, Ilarvey's treaties on, iii. ^2. 

Genera, republic of, Calvin invited by the, 
i. 868 — eminent in the annals o^ let- 
ters, ii. 45 — Servetus burnt at, 84. 

Genius, absence of. in writings of the darlc 
agee, i. 82— poetic genius, ii. 191-244. 

(Jennari, his character of Ccgacius, ii. 169, 
171. 

Genslleisch, the printer, 1. 165. 

Gentiliri, Albericus, ii. 170, 176— on em- 
bassies, 178 — on the rights of war, fce., 
179 ; m. 160, 179. 

Qcoffrey of Monmouth, i. 58. 

Geoffry, Abbot of St. Alban's, 1. 222. 

Geography, writers on, i. 200, 821, 468; 
ii. 840-845, 377 : iii. 429— prtwress of 
geographical diwoveries, iv. 806 1M4 

Geology, science of. iv. 885, 886 

Qeometrv, science of, i. 27, 181. 448; H 
817 ; iii. 381 : iv. 99, 102. 181, nou 

George of Trebizond, i. 168. 

Geoi^us, Francis, scheme of Neo-Platcnie 
philosophy of, i. 898. 

Gerard, Herbal of, ii. 884 — edition by 
Johnson, iii. 416. 

Gerbert, his philoeophical eminence, i. 32 

Gering, Ulrick, the printer, enticed to 
Paris, i. 172. 

Gerhard, sacred criticism of, ii. 486-'de> 
votional songs of, iii. 241. 

Germania Antiqua of Cluverius, ii. 877. 

Germany, progress of learning in, i. 82, 
216, 287, 841— schools of; 192, 840- 
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axBsov. 

phUolosbti (< tt. 81. 83; It. 20O— 
metaphyalelani of, 186 — modsm Lfttln 

r«tN of, ill. 266 — decline of teaming in, 
298: U.84; It. 11 — the praM of, i. 
287, 268— book-lkin, U. 86^— Utenry 

Ctroos of, i. 298 — the stage and popu- 
> dnunatie writers of, i. 814, 484 — 
Protestantfl of, 851 et $eq. ; U. 70, 81 — 

Set«andpoetry,i. 88,68, 68; iii. 289- 
2; ir. 2Q— hymna, i. 420; Ui. 241 

— baUadfl, li. 216— literaturo, iU. 289 — 
acadenii««, i. 468 — literary societiee, iii. 
289 — oniTersitiee, i. 293 ; ii. »36 — 
librariea, 847 — popalar books in fif- 
teenth century, i. 244 — the Ueformi^ 
tion and its influence, 299, 851, 876 ; ii. 
85,69. 

denon, John, Chancellor of Paris Unlfvr* 
sity, opinion of, Ui. 142. 

Genrinus. his Poetlsche Uterator der 
Deutachen, i. 68, note i. 

Oesner, Conrad, Pandectn Unirenales of, 
i. 850: il. 88— great erudition of, i. 
850; H. 88 — his Mithridates, sire de 
Differentiis Linguarum, ib. — his worlc 
on aoblogy, i. 461 ; U. 826; iU. 416— 
his classiflcation of plants, ii. 829, 831 

— Bibllotheea UniTersalis <rf]^8&8— bo- 
tanical obserrations bv,iT. 880. 

Gesta Romaoomm, i. 148. 

Oenlinz, nwtaphyslos of. It. 79, noU *. 

Gibbon, i. 168, 169. 

Gielee, Jaqueoian, of UUe, writings of, 
i. 148. 

Oierasalemme Liberata, ii. 198. See 
*'Ta«o.'» 

Giffln (or Olphanias), his Lneretios, li. 22, 
28,171. 

Giflbnl, Mr., criticisms of, iii. 809, fM<«, 
880 — his InTectiTe against Drum- 
mond, 266, note i. 

Gilbert, astronomer, ii.819 — on tlie mag- 
net, 826, note i ; Ui. 19, 42. 

Oil Bias, Le Sage's, U. 806 ; Ui. 868. 

eilllus, de Ti et Natnrl Animalium. i. 461. 

Qingu^n6, remarks of. i. 80, 221, 274, 
note, 480, 481 ; ii. 198. 246, 249, 287, 
note. 

GioTanni, Ser, Italian noTeUst, i. 176. 

Giotto, works of, i. 122. 

Oiraidi. UUo Oreoorio, his Historia de DUs 
Gentium, U. 68. 

Girard, Albert, his InTentkm ntmreUe. en 
Algebra, IU. 886. 

Oiusttniani, Umchm ot Arabic, i. 468. 

GlanTil. Jo^ph, Vanity of Dngnwtidng 
by. It. 64. 117— his Pins Ultra, fce., 
120 — his treatise on apparitions. 63 — 
liis Sadudsraus Triumphatns and Scep- 
sis 8cienf.flca, 62, 117, 120. 

Olanril, Bartholomew, his tnatin De 
Proprtetatibus Remm, 1. 184. 

Glasgow, UniTervity of, U. 64, 121. 

Glass, Phitologia Sacrm bv, U. 486. 

Glaaber, tl>« ehemlst. the salta of. It. 821 



OKAVTOir. 

Glosses of eariy Uw-writers, I. 83-86. 
Gloucester, Didce Humphrey of, Ubrary at. 

i. 124; U. 848. 
Gloucester and Bristol, Bishop of. See 

" Warbnrton." 
Gobbi, poetical collections of, U. 188. 
God, the eternal law of, disquisition on, Ui. 

141-148 — ideas of, by certain metaphy- 

sicians, U. 107 ; Ui. 27, 79-81, and noU \ 

9«},97,126, 189; ir. 100, 106, et uq., 

116, 138, 149. 
GodefVoy, .James, his Corpus Juris CiTilis 

U. 171 ; It. 209. 
Godwin, Francis, his Journey of Goniales 

to the Moon, Ui. 876 ; It. 810. 
Godwin, Mr., renuu^ of, on Sidney, tt. 

228, note i. 
Godwin, Dr., ecclesiastical antionitieB oil 

U. 66 : Ui. 427. 
Golden Liegend, 1. 147. 
Golden Number, the, U. 66. 
Golding^teanslations by, and poems of, IL 

226, 802. 
Gohdus. U. 60— his collection of medals, 

62,849. 
Gombauld. French author, Ui. 288, 848. 
Oomberrilie, his romance of Polexandrs, 

IU. 862, noU, 870. 
Gondibert, Davenant's poem at. Ui. 263, 

268. 
Gongora, Luis de, the Spanish poet, alfco- 

Ution of, iU. 288, 284, 842 — schools 

formed by, 284. 
Goose, Mother, Tales of. It. 811. 
Gkmiobuc, a tragedy, by SackTUle, H. 

262. 
Gothofired, writings of, on Roman laws, U. 

66. 
Gouge, writings of, H. 218. 
^A^*^' criticisms of, i. 446 ; U. 800 ; It. 66, 

Gourmont, Giles, established the llnl 
Greek press at Paris, i. 268. 

GoTea, dTiUan, U. 170. 

Ooremment, Bodin's remarks on, IL 161 
— patriarchal theory of, Ui. 168— wri- 
ters on, U. 184 ; It. 188-202- writers 
against oppressire, U. 134, 186, 189 — 
origin of commonwealths, 162 — rights 
of dtiaens, ib. — nature of soTenign 
power, 158 — despotism and monarchy, 
166 — writings or Ixwke and Algernon 
Sidney, It. 1^. 194. See '' King.'* 

Gower's poems, i. 68. 

Graaf, anatomist, ir. 840. 

Grarlan, Spanish author. Hi. 842. 

Gradenigo, his testimony as to TesU g ss of 
Greek learning in Italy, i. 118. 

Omcia Illustiata, Vetns, of Ubbo Bmnins, 
U.878. 

Graerius, CoUeetSons of, U. 67, 68— cdi- 
tions of lAdn classfes by, It. 10 — TIis> 
sauras Antiquitatum Bomaosnm bj, 
19; 11.878. 

Grafton, hislotlaa, ML 86ft. 
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GRAMMAR. 

Oninmar, science of, i. 27. 

Onmman, Arabic, i. 468 ; ii. 887 ; iii. 428 

— Cb&idc«. i. 462; U. 887— Dutcli, iii. 
242 — English, Ben Jonson's, 362 — 
Franch, i. 446: ir. 288, 284 — Greek, i. 
263, 884: U. 28, 29, 81, 48, 61, 860-868 ; 
1?. 11, 12— Hebrew, i. 4ffi2 — Utin, 42- 
46 ; II. 37, 870, 378 ; ir. 11, 12— Oriental, 
i. 818— Italian, 444— Fenric, iii. 429 — 
£ton and Paduan, i. 884 and note * ; ii. 
52, note i — Syriac, 837 — Tamul, ir. 
814 — Tuscan, iii. 310. 

Orammaticns, Saxo, the philologist, i. 92 

— classical taste of, 94. 
Grammont, Memoirs of, ir. 846. 
Granada, collie at, i. 89 — conquest of, 

247 — Las Guerras de, romances, ii. 
208, 807 — Conquest of, by Graziani, iii. 
228 — translation of, by Mr. Washing- 
ton Irving, ii. 807 — Wars of, by Men- 
doza, iii. &i. 

Grant, master of Westminster School, 
Gnecse JjingusB Spicilegium of, ii. 49. 

Grassi, Jesuit, his treatise De Tribus Co- 
metis, anno 1619, iii. 892. 

Oraunt's Bills of Mortality, ir. 207. 

Gravina, criticisms. &c., of, i. 811, 409 ; 
U. itO ; ir. 210, 216 — satires on, 
241. 

Gravitation, general, denied by Descartes, 
m.897. 

Gray, Mr., his remarks on rhyme, i. 43, 
note >, 68 — on the Celtic dialect, 43, 
note * — on the Reformation. 866. 

Gray, W., Bishop of Ely, i. 177. 

Graidani, liis Conquest of Granada, iii. 
228. 

Grazzini, sumamed II Lasca, the bur- 
lesque poet, ii. 192. 

Orearee, Persic Grammar of, iii. 429. 

Greek learning, revival of, i. 107 — Greek 
a living language until the fall of Con- 
stantinople, 118 — progress of its study 
in England, 241. 279, m, 346; ii. 46- 
62 — in France, i. 169, 194; U. 17— in 
Italy, i. 169, 248; ti. 18— Scotland, i. 
846 ; ii. 64— in Cambridge and Oxford, 
i. 280, 281, 294, note, 842, 318 ; U. 47 ; 
It. 16 — eminent scholars, i. 107, 100, 
279; ii. 17, 84 — metrical composition, 
i. 61; ii. 84 — editions of Greek au- 
thors, i. 281, 278, 276, 336, 842 ; ii. 21, 
49 — list of first editions of Greek clas- 
sics, 14 — Grammars and Lexicons, i. 
276. 834 ; ii. 21, 29, 48, 861, 862 ; iv. 11 

— printing of, i. 194, 268, 276; ii. 49, 
62 — Greek medicine and physicians, i. 
464 — Greek dialects, writers on, ii.8ii% 
868 — Greek poetry of Heinsius, iii. 268 
— Stephens's treatise on, ii. 800 — Greek 
tnwedy, ir. 226 — on the pronunciation, 
i. m4 — decline of Greek learning, ii. 
860 (see *' Grammar," ''Lexicon'') — 



manuscript of the Lord's Prayer of 
dchth century, i. 107, nou K 



ORJJTKR. 

Green, English dramatist, iii. 290. 

Greene, Robert, plays by, ii. 221, 267, not*, 
271— novels by, 809. 

Gregorian Calendar, the, ii. 66, 820. 

Gregory I., tiis disregard for learning, L 
28,48. 

Gregory XIII., Jesuits encouraged by, ii. 
78 — Greek coU^e established by, i^. — 
his calendar, 65, 820 — Idaronite colleg* 
founded by, 3SQ. 

Qregory of Tours, i. 48. 

Greville, Sir Fulke, philosophical poems oil 
iii. 246. 

Grevin. his Jules Cisar, ti. 268. 

Grew, his botanical writings, !▼. 888. 
836. 

Grey, Jane, education of, i. 847. 

Grimani, Cardinal, his library, i. 469. 

Grimoald, Nicolas, poems of, i. 426 — 
tragedy on John the Baptist by, 
437. 

Gringore, Peter, his drama of Prince det 
Sots et la M^re sotte, i. 818. 

Griselini, Memoirs of Father Paul by, ii 
824; note >. 

Grisolius, commentator, U. 22. 

Groat's Worth of Wit, pUy of, U. 271. 

Grocyn, William, a Greek scholar, i. 241. 
279. 

Grollier, John, library of, i. 888. 

Groningen, College of St. Edward's near, 
i. 192. 

Gronovius, James Frederic, critical labon 
of. iv. 9, 10— his Thesaurus Antiquit»- 
tum Grsecarum, 19 ; ti. 378. 

Gronovius the younger, iv. 10. 

Groot, Gerard, coUege of, i. 126, 161. 

Grostdte, Bishop, Pegge's Life of, i. Ill, 
note «. 

Grotius, tiis rarious woriu, De Jure BelU, 
&c., &c., ti. 176, 179, 866, 418, note K 
423 ; iii. 146, IH, 220, 266 ; iv. 166, 167, 
183, 210— Latin poetry of, Ui. 266, 
note s — his reli^ous sentiments, IL 
896, 396, note, 486 — controversy there- 
on, 896-402 — controversy of, with Crel- 
Uus, 417 — treatise on Ecclesiastical 
Power of the State, 420 — his Annota 
tions on the Old and New Testament, 
436 — De Veritate, 444 — History and 
Annals, 869— moral theories, iU. 146 

— controversy with Selden, 187 — 
charged with Socinianiam, U. 418, 
419. 

Groto, Italian dramatist, U. 246 ; Ui. 269 

and note, 
Oruchius, or Grouchy, De Comitiis Roma 

norum of, U. 68. 
Oruter's Thesaurus Criticus, U. *M, 21, 81, 

866 — the Corpus Inscriptionum of, 875 

— his DeUciae Poetarum Gallorum, G«r- 
manonun, Belgarum, and Italorom. 
289; itt.m 

Oruyer'i Bnays on Deaeartea, Ui. 7C 
note s. 
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QKTHMVB. 

Orjnfetis, Simony traiulator of Plntareh's 
LiTes, i. 841 — hU geogrmphj, 468; U. 
840. 

9nrph, or Orypbios, tragedies of, iii. 

luarinl, Guarlno, of Verona, i. 104, 

116 — hU Pastor Fldo, tt. 247; iU. 

278. 
Juerras, Imb. de Oranada, romance of, U. 

807. 
Qoerani, bin 3Iarco Aurelio, or Golden 

Book. i. 8a&-^7. 
GuiccUnlini. his History of Italy, i. 466; 

ii. 845 — continued by Adriaoi, t^. 
Guicciunlini, Ludoviro, iii. 15B. 
Guidi, Odw of. iU. 226 ; iv. 213, 215. 
Guido, the geniuM of, ii. 199 ; iv. 812. 
Ouienne, Duke of, poems by, i. 58. 
Guignes, De, ilintory of the Iluns by, iv. 

818. 
Guijon. Latin poetry of, Ui. 264. 
Guillon, bis Gnomon, an early work on 

Greek quantity, ii. 80, note '. 
Guisot, M., his obserrations on mental 

adTancement, i. 28, 82, 83, notes — on 

Alcuin, 29, 32, note. 
Gunter on 8ines and Tangent:, iii. 881. 
Guntber, poem of Ugurious by, i. 92. 
Gunthorpe, John, i 177. 
GuHtavus Vasa, King of Sweden, confis- 
cates all eccleriastical estates, i. 852. 
Gutenberg of Ments, inrentor of the art 

of printing, i. 165. 
Guther on the Pontifical Law of Rome, ii. 

876. 
Ga\on, Madame, writings of, It. 44. 
Gasman d'Alfiuacbe of Aleman, ii. 806. 

Habington. poetry of, iii. 259. 

Iladdon, Walter, his excellent Latinity, 

and Orations of, ii. 41. 
Uaguenatt, edition of New Testament, i. 

llakewill, George, on the Power and Pro- 
vidence of God, iii. 489. 

Ilakluy t's Voyages, ii. 844 ; ill. 429. 

ILUes, scholastic reputation of, i. 86, note *, 
89, nou s — his tract on Schism, ii. 406, 
409. 410, nou. 

ILUl, Bishop, his works, ii. 391, no(^.- iii. 
148 — his Mundus Alter et Idem, 875— 
Art of Divine Meditation, and Contem- 
plations, ii. 440— hb Satires, 225 — 
I*ratt's edition of his works, Ui. 854, 
note. 

Ilalliweirs edition of the Harrowing of 
Hell, i. 228, nous. 

Hamilton, Anthony, ir. 811 — Memoin of 
de Grammont bv, 846. 

Hamilton, Sir WiUiam, on Induction, ill. 
40, 41, note — his edition of Reid's 
works, 115, noU. 

Hammond, his Paraphrase and Anno- 
tations on the New Testament, iv. 

4r 



HXBRBW. 

Hampden, Dr., remariu of, i. 82, »ol«, 86, 

87, noU. 
Hanno, Archbishop, poem on. i 88. 
Harding, metrical chronicler, i. 817. 
Uardinsr. the Jesuit, ii. 91. 
Hardt, Von der. Literary History of the 

Keformation by, i. 299. noU 
Hardy, Kranch dnunatist and comedian, 

iii. 281 — comedies of, ib. 
Hare, Archdeacon, on the tenets of La- 
ther, i. 808, 807, nou. 
Harlequins, Itulians, iii. 274, note *. 
Harpe, La, criticisms of, U. 211, 260, 

nou * ; iii. 287, 282, 286 ; It. 58, 217, 

258. 
Harrington, Sir James, his Oceana, iv. 

191. 
Harrington, Sir John, U. 216, note ' — bis 

translation of Ariosto. 227. 
Harriott, his generalisation of algebraic 

equations, I. 450, 452; ii. 815 — his 

Artis AnalvticsB Praxis, iii. 886, noU * 

— on the Spots in the Sun, 894. 
Harrison on the mode of education at the 

universities in 1586, ii. 49, noU ^ — at 

the great collegiate schools, 50, noU *, 

847, note. 
Harrow School, rules by its founder, Mr. 

L\on. ii. 51. 
Hartley ^s meUphysical tenets, iU. 129 

— hit* resemblance to Hobbes, ib. 180. 
Hartsoeker*s discovery of spermatio ani- 

malcules, iv. 840. 
Harvey, William, his discoyery of the 

circuUUon of the blood, i. 458 ; iU. 417, 

420; iv. 889 — on generation, Ui. 

422. 
Harvey, Gabriel, on En^ish yene, U. 227, 

802. 
Harwood, Alumni Etonenses ot^ i. 487, 

note >. 
Haslewood. Mr., collection of early En|^ 

llsh critics by, ii. 801. noUs. 
Haughton, dramatic writer, ii. 278, noU. 
Hiuy, scientific discoveries of, iU. 55. 
Havelok, the Dane, metrical romance, i. 60, 

57, nou '. 
Ilawes, Stephen, hia Pastime of Pleasure, 

&c., i. 814, 815. 
Hawkins's Ancient Drsma, i. 485 ; U. 267 

note I. 
Hcadley's remarks on Daniel, U. 224, nots 

— on Browne, iU. 262. 

Heat and cold, antagonist principles, tt. 
109. 

Heathen writers, perusal of^ forbidden by 
Isidore, i. 28 — library of, aaid to have 
be«te burned by Pope Gregory I., 28, 
note. 

Heber, Bifshop, edition of Jeremy Taylor 
by, H. 481. note. 

Hebrew, study of, i. 212, 462 ; U. 888 ; tti. 
424 — Rabbinical literature, 425-427 — 
Hebrew types, ii. 839 — books, gnun> 
man, and lexicons, i. 462; It. tt— 
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HUBBSW OAMTICLBS. 

eminent echolan, i. 462; ii. 888; lU. 
425^427— critics, U. 338 — Spencer on 
the UwB of the Ilebrews, ir. 843. 

Hebrew CanUclee of Cutalio, ii. 108. 

ilecatomithi, the, of Cinthio, ii. 808. 

Hector and Andromache of Homer, Dry- 
den's criticiiim on. ir. 801. 

Heeren, criticisms of, i. 27, 28, note. 

Hegiu8, Alexander, i. Id2. 

Heidelberg, libraries of, i. 469 ; ii. 847 

Heinoccius, remarks of, ii. 169 and note. 

Heinsius, Daniel, epitaph on Joseph 
Scaliger by, ii. 44, note — works ofl &^ 

— Latin elegies and play, iii. 265 — 
liis Peplus Qrsecorom Epigrammatum, 
268. 

Heinsius, Nicolas, editions of Prudentius 

and Olaudian by, ir. 10. 
Helden Buch, the, or Book of Heroes, 

i. 60. 
Helmont, Van, medical theories of, iii. 

428; iy. 821, 811. 
Hehnstadt, University of, ii. 847. 
Hemmings, English actor, iii. i^l, note. 
Henrietta, Dacheas of Orleans, sudden 

death of, ir. 57, note. 
Henrietta Maria. Queen, iii. 831. 
Henry III. of Prance, U. 142, 144, 145, 149 

— his assassination, 145 — rebellion of 
League against, 142. 

Henry IY. of France, deserts ttie Protes- 
tant cause, ii. 90 — conference before, at 
Fontainebleau, t6. — refusal of League 
to acknowledge, 142 — reconciled to the 
Komi<<h Church, 382 — assassination 
of, iii. 155 — poets in the reign of, 
237. 

Henry IT. of Englahd, ii. 140. 

Henry YI., reign of, i. 224, 435. 

Henry YII. of England, reign of, i. 285, 
316, 435. 

Henry Yin., i. 337, 877, 435» 446; ii. 

Henry of Yalois, ii. 148. 

Henry, Dr., Hutory by, i. 27, note^ 29, 
note '. 

Herbelot, d', Biblioth^que Orientale of. It. 
843. 

Hurbcray, translations of, i. 813. 

Herbert of Cherbury, Lord, his Henry 
YLII., iii. 432 — De Keligione GentiUum, 
ii. 444; iii. 28 — analysis of his prin- 
cipal wdrk, De Yeritate, U. 444 ; iii. 24- 
29 — Qamendi's remarks on Herbert, 
28. 

Herbert, Qeoive, iii. 88 — liis Country 
Parson, ii. 411. 

Herbert, Sir Henry, master of the revels, 
iii. 291. 

Herbert, William, Earl of Pembroke 
(Shakspeare's Sonnets dedicated to Mr. 
W. H.), tii. 253, note^ 255— his poems, 
269 and nou *. 

Herbert's History of Printing, i. 344, note * 
-^ oatalogue, quoted, ii. 56, 67 



HOLLAND. 

Herbert's, Hon. and Bev. W., poem on 

Attila, i. 60, note K 
Herder, the Zerstreute Blatter of, L 88. 

298, note s; iii. 158. 
Heresy, and its punishments, ii. 89-86, 

423, 424, and note >. 
Hermolaus Barbarus, celebrity of, i. 282. 
Hermonymus of Sparta, i. 194. 
Hernando, d'Oriedo, History of the Indies 

by, i. 465— natural history by, U. 880. 
Herodes Infknticida, Latin play of Hein- 

sius, iii. 266. 
Herrera. Spanish poems of, ii. 201. 
Herrera^s History of the West Indies, iif. 

412. 
Herrick, Robert, poems of, iii. 268 and 

note^ 260. 
HerK:hel, Sir John, remarks by, iii. 58 and 

note ^, 81, note. 
Hersent, or Opcatus Qallus, in defence ci 

the Qallican Uberties, ii. 889. 
Hessus, Eobanus, Latin poetry of, i. ^^i9. 
Hey wood, dramatic writings of, ii. 269: 

iii. 298, 331. 
Higden. Kanulph, Cfatester mysteries by, 

1. 224 — Im Polychronicon, 317, note. 
Hincmar, Bishop, letter of, i. 108. 
Hippocrates, Aphorisms of, Arabic version 

on linen-paper, a.d. 1100, i. 77 — his 

system of medicine, by wiunn restored. 

465. 
Historians, ecclesiastical, ii. 90. 
Historical and Critical Dictionary of Bavle, 

iv.295. 
Historic of Grande Amour, by Stephen 

Uawcs, i. 314, 815. 
History, on, iii. 43, 156— writers of, L 468, 

465; ii. 345; Ui. 429; iv. 846— classic, 

ii. 134— natural, i. 459; U. 325: UL 

411 ; iv. 845. 
Histriomastix of Prynne, iii. 292. 
Hobbes, Thomas, his philosophy and writ* 

ings, iii. 38, 146 ; iv. 45, 70, 153, et $eq. 

— summary of his worlu on metaphy- 
sical philosophy, iii. 101-130 — De C^ve 
by, 101, 164, 165; iv. 187 — his objeo- 
ttons to the Meditations of Descartes, 
iii. 86, 87. 88, and nol«« — Leviathan 
by, 101, 127; iv. 67— his views on 
geometry, iii. 87, note > — his De Cor. 
pore Politico, 101, 164 — on Human 
Nature, 101, 165— his Elementa Phi- 
losophia, 127 — on sovereign power, 168 

— his moral theories, 146 — character 
of his moral and political systems, 176 

— liis merits, 130. 

Hoccleve, English poet, i. 141, 426. 
Hody's De Grsecis illustribus, i. 115, noU \ 

117, note », 289, note ». 
Hoffmimswaldau, German poet, iv. 222. 
Holbein, amusing designs of, i. 296. 
HoUandl Lord, remarks of, ii. 200, note \ 

261, 258, Wb\ iii. 235 — hte LUe of 

Lope de Yega, ii. 268, note > ; iU. 28A, 

nouK 
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ROLLAITD. 

HoUand, Utentore, philosophy, aad po- 
etry or Um Dutch aothon, iii. 241, 266 ; 
It. 9. 

HolUngshed^s Chronicle, i. 448, noU *. 

Uomer, compariflon of Virgil with, U. 283 

— of Ariosto with, i. 810; U. 196— of 
BliltoD with, ir. 224, 225 — of Tsmo 
with. ii. 198, 198 — translatioiis of, 226 ; 
Ui. 884 ; iv. 18 — of Kacine with, 260— 
with F^nilon, 811. 

llooft, Peter, the Dutch poet, iii. 242. 
Ilooke, Dr.. hiit Mirrognphia, It. 824 — his 

geological TiewK. 387. 
Hooker. l!x>rlefiiaiitiral Polity of, ii. 51, 54, 

65, 86, 124, 126. 147, 290, 420 ; iii. 141, 

170; ir. m, 198. 201. 
Horace, emendation of the text of, by 

Lamoinus. ii. 22 — the edition ofl 

by Cruquiaii, styled the Scholiast, 23 

— by Tommtius. 864 — Bond's, 867 — 
Famaby's, i6. — Dacier*s. It. 18 — Odes 
of, U. 201; Iii. 228— hniutors of, ib., 
229,280. 

Horaces, Les, trtgedy of, by Comeille, Iii. 

284. 
Horrox, sdeotiflc dlscoreries of. iii. 899. 
Horse, the celebrated, of FabrettI, the 

antiquary, ir. 20. 
Hoechius, Sidonius, works of, iii. 266. 
Uospinian's chamcter of the Jesuits, ii. 

71, not4. 
Hospital, De 1% Latin poems of, ii. 240. 
Uottinger, BibUotheca OrienUUs of, ir. 

842. 
Hottoman, Francis, the Franco-OalUa of, 

U. 186, 188 — his AnU-Trilwnianus, 172 

— on Ct\^u:ius, 168. 
Houssaye, Amelot de la. It. 191. 
Howard. 8ir Kobert, his Obeerrations on 

Dry den, and the poet's reply, iy. 802. 
Howell. James, his Dodona's Grove, iii. 

876; i?. 191. 
Howes, the continnator of Stow, iii. 291. 
Ilroswitha, Abbess, poems of, i. 84, note. 
Hubert, French sermons of, iv. 66. 
Hudibras, ill. 226 : ir. 228. 
Hudson's Thncydides, ir. 16. 
Uuet, Bishop of Arranches, his Demonstra- 

tio Krangelica, ir. 61 — antagonist of 

Scaliger, U. 880; iU. 871 — Remarks of, 

It. 11 — the Index to the Delphine Claa- 

sics designed by, 18 — his Censura Plii- 

loMphin Cartesians?, 80. 81. 
lIuKhn*, dramatic writer, II. 268. 
Huguenots, conrersion of the, ii. 90. 
Human nature, on, iii. 101 et $eq. ; It. 48- 

51. 
Hunnis, William, poems of, 11. 216. 
Hunter, obsenratjons of, ir. 68. 
Hunter. Mr., r c wearclies on Shakspeare by, 

11. 270, noU >. 
Hurd. Bishop, his ranarks on Shakspeare. 

*U. 806 and note — on Euripides, It. 260 

-onMoU^re. 257. 
Hum, John, Ii. 168. 



uraomiPTioNs. 

Hutten, Ulrfc ron, the Kpistolss Ofaecuro- 

rum Virorum, i. 298^ 
Hutton's, Dr., Mathematical DfctionaiT, 

i.460; 11.811,816. 
Huygens, mathematician. It. 818. 
Hyde, Religlonis Penvu^un Historia of It. 

848. 
Hydraulics, science of. discoTerles of Cas- 

telUo and Torricelli, iii. 404. 
Hydrostatics and pneumatics, ii. 828 — 

discoveries of Galileo, CasteUio, and 

TorricelU, iii. 404, 406. 
Hymns. German, i. 420 ; iU. 241 — of I^a- 

theran Church, 1. 872. 

Icon Basilike, controversy concerning the, 

iii. 64, Mote — author of the, 859. 
Ichthyology of Rondolet, Salviadi, B19, 

and others, U. 828. 
Ideas, the association of, iv. 92, 111 — mil- 
venal, 112 — Gassendi's theory of, 72- 
74 — Amauld's, 101— of reflection, tU. 
78 ; iv. 126, noU — Locke's theory, 126 
— vague use of the word *' innate,'' 128, 
142. 
IdoU and &llacles, iii. 61 ; iv. 822. Sea 

'' Bacon." 
Ignorance and pnyudioe, on, by Hobbaa. 

iU. 124. 
lUyricus, Flacius, the eoclesiastieal hlali>- 

rian, U. 99. 
Imagination, the, Descartes and Hobbaa 

on, iU. 84, 108— Bialebraocha on. It. 

89. 
Independents, the, principlea of toleration 

claimed by, ii. ^. 
Index Expurgatorius of prohibited booki 

ii. 364; iii. 896. 
India, languages of, iv. 848. 
India, Portuguese settlements in, Ii. 842. 
India, History of, by BlaflBi, U. 842. 
Indies, West, Hutory of, by Acosta, Iii 

412. 
Induction, on the Baconian method of, UL 

89, 40, note. 
Infidelity, progress of, ii. 442-444. 
Infinites, theory of, Hobbes on, iii. 106. 
Inghirami on Etruscan antiquities, U. 2n 
Ingulf^s, on the early history of Oxlbnl 

University, i. 89 — doubts as to the au- 
thenticity of his history, 60— Franoh 

laws in, 50, note 1. 
Innocent X., iv. 87. 
Innocent XI., dispute of, with Louis XT?., 

Iv.24. 
Innocent XII., treaty of, iv. 24. 
Inquisition, the, U. 69. 110 — Biblea and 

numerous books burnt by. 864 — ita 

persecutions of the reformers, i. 870« 

871. 
Inscriptions, ancient, 1. 181, 182 — M>Uee- 

tions of Smetius, Reineslus, Oruter. 

Scaliger, Earl of Arundel, 11. 876, 87v 

— Falconieri, iv. 20— PineUi, IL 848— 

Academy of Ancient, L 42. 
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nresora. 

Iniiects, General Hiatory of. Ui. 411- 

418. 
loBulis, Ouftltema de, Latin poetry of, i. 

94. 
Intellectual capacity, Hobbea on, iii. 121 

— Oasflendi-g theories, ir. 76 — System 
of the Universe by Cudworth, e6-70, 
94, note — remarks of Norton on, 69, 
note. 

Iphigenie of Racine, iv. 260. 
Ireland, history of, i. 29; ii. 888 ~ learn- 
ing in the monasteries of, i. 29. 
JreneeuB, character of his works, ii. 405. 
Jmerius, labors of, i. 82-84. 
l^canus, Joseph, leonine rhymes of, i. 

Isidore of Seville, i. 26, 28 ; iii. 140. 

Italy, Greek learning, 1. 108, 107, 201, 202 
—academies of, 234, 466, 467 ; U. 350 ; 
iii. 889, 436— libraries of, i. 469 (see 
"Libraries")— universities of, ii. 295, 
846; Ui. 18— Latin poetry, i. 204, 427; 
ii. 294; iii. 265; iv. 240— poetry and 
poets, i. 63. 174, 205, 234, 411 ; ii. 181- 
199 ; iii. 221 : iv. 211 — pro«e literature, 
i. 175 ; ii. 28l : iv. 276— comedy, i. 480 ; 
ii. 246; iv. 244— tragedy, i. 481; U. 
245 ; iii. 271 ; iv. 244 — opera and melo- 
drame, ii. 248 — novels, and works of 
fiction, 803; Ui. 368- writers on mo- 
rals, ii. 182— criticism, i. 444; U. 186, 
292 — Tuscan dialect, i. 444, 467 ; ti. 
191; Ui. 840— eminent scholars, i. 382 

— restraints on the press, U. 354 — col- 
lections of antiquities, 849 — decline of 
learning and taste in, i. 231 ; Ui. 385 

— spread of the Reformation in, i. 365- 
867 — Arianism in, 868 — comparison 
of Italian and Spanish writing, 448 — 
comparison of Italian and £nglish, U. 
287. 

Jackson, the English commentator, U. 
487. 

James I., literature and philosophy in the 
reign of. U. 51 ; Ui. 245, 264, 332, 854 — 
his Anolog>' for the Oath of AUegiance, 
U. 888 — principles of government in 
the reign of, iU. 158 — the Anabaptists 

EunLshed by, U. 85— the Bible trans- 
ited into English by the authority of, 
445. 

James I. of Scotland, his poem, the 
King's Quair, i. 141. 

Jameson, Mrs., her Essays on the Female 
Chamcters of Shakspeare, Ui. 806 — 
Lives of the Poets, iii. 255, note. 

Jamyn. Amadis, the poet, U. 212. 

Jansenism, rise of, U. 416. 

Jansenists, the, U. 82 ; iv. 11 — thehr con- 
troversy with Rome, 84, 86 — writing 
of Amaold, 87 — persecutions of the, th. 

— their casuistry opposed to that of the 
Jesuits, Ui. 182; iv. 36- thehr polite 
literature, 277. 



JOHVSOV. 

Jansenius, Bishop of Ypres, ii. 82 — his 
Augusanus, ii. 416; iv. 84 — its con* 
demnation, 85. 

Janua Linguarum Reeerata of Ccnnenius, 
U. 858, 859, note K 

Jarchi's Commentary on the Pentateuch, 
i. 202. 

Jauregui, his translation of the Aminta 
of Tasso, U. 208, note >. 

Jebb's edition of Aristides, U. 80. 

Jenkinson. Anthony, his travels in Russia 
and Persia, ii. 342. 

Jens, Zachary. supposed inventor of the 
telescope, Ui. 406. 

Jerusalem of Tasso, U. 198. 

Jessamine introduced into Europe. iU. 441. 

Jesuits, bull of Paul III. estabUshing 
their order, i. 870 — their rapid popula- 
rity, ib. — their unpopularity, U. 888 — 
their casuistical writings, Ui. 135-138 ; 
iv. 146 — coUeges and scholastic esta- 
bUshments of the, U. 85, 70, 71 — Latin 
Doetry of, iv. 240 — satire upon the, iU. 
o74 — their corruption of moraUty, 186 

— their mifisionaries in China, ii. 341 ; 
Ui. 429 — their colleges in France, iv. 11 

— seminaries at liome, U. 72 — writings 
of MoUna and Lessius, 88 ; iv. 85 (Hie 
also U. 222 ; iv. 36, 277)— their learn- 
ing, U. 35 ; iv. 11 — their rapid progress, 
U. 71, 841 — course of study and patron- 
age by the popes, 78 — thdr encroach- 
ments, 74 — advocates of t>ranrdcide, 
144 — their influence, 70, 74, 888. 

Jewel's Apolog>', U. 91 — Defence of the 
Apolog>', 55, 91 — lectures in rhetoric al 
Oxford by, 49, note. 

Jew of Malta, play of, ii. 266. 

Jewish Letters of Argens, iv. 814. 

Jews, their theory of natural law, i. 211 ; 
Ui. 23— the Cabala, \. 212. 297 — C»- 
baUstic and Rabbinical authors, Ui. 28 

— invention of Hebrew vowel-points, 
Ui. 426— thehr history, 427 — their Uws, 
iv. 348. 

Joachim, Elector of Brandenburg, i. 296. 

Joan, Pope, apotheosis of, i. 227. 

Jobert, his La Science des MedaiUes, iv. 21. 

Jodelle, dramatist and poet, ii. 212 — tra- 
gedies by, 257 — comedies of, 258. 

Johannes Secundus, i. 429. 

John the Giganticide, popular tale of, iii 
226, note. 

John Malpaghino, or John of Ravenna 
i. 102. 

John n.. King of Castile, favors learning 
i. 188. 

John XXI.. Pope, logic o^ i. 40, noU «. 

John of Spire, printer, i. l78- 

Johnson, Dr. Samuel, his Lives of thi 
Poets, iv. 228, 225, noU. 281, 286— ra 
marks on Denham, iU. 247, moI« — od 
Cowley, 249; iv. 299- on Shakspeara 
Ui. 806 — his Ule of Sir Thomas Browns 
161, note s. 
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Johnflon, tbe Seven Champkms of Ghrto- 
teiidoin bjj U. 809. 

JoinTille, De, ancient manueCTipt^etter of, 
i. 77 and note *. 

Jonson, Ben, hU Srery Man In hie Hu- 
mor, merit of, ii. 280 — Kvery Man out 
of hU Humor, 288 — hb minor poetry, 
lU . 268 — his plays, 807 — ttie Akhemist, 
•6. — Volpone, or the Fox, id. — the 
Silent Woman, 808 — pastoral drama 
of tbe Sad Shepherd, 26Sy 261, 809— 
his DisooTeries made upon Men and 
Matter, 882 — English grammar by, id. 

Jonston, Arthur, bus Delicias Foetarum 
Scotorum, iii. IMS — his Psahns, U>. 

Jonston. Natural History of AniinaU by, 
Ui. 412: ir. 827. 

Jortin's Ufa of Erasmus, i. 296. 

Joubert, eminent in medicine, at Montpel- 
lier, U. 837. 

Journal dee S^aTans, It. 291, 292. 

JouTaocy, Latin orations of, ir. 11. 

JoTius, Paulus, his history of Roman 
Ashes, i. 461. 466. 

Jnda, liBO, lAtin translation of the Scrip- 
toren by, i. 882. 

Judicium de Stylo Historioo of Scioppius, 
ii. 370. 

Jugemens des S^arans, Baillet's, ir. 296. 

Julian Calendar, ii. 820 — inrention of 
the c>cle of tbe, by Scaliger, 64, 66, 
879. 

Julie d'Angennes, iii. 846, 871 — tbe Oar- 
land of J uliiu 346. 

Jungius, his Isagoge Phytoscopica, It. 
8:29. 

Juniuji, Francis, Terrion of Scripture by, 
ii. 103, 888. 

Juniu.<i, Hadrian, lexicon of, i. 847. 

Jurieu, polemical writer, ir. 68, mo(€, 
295. 

Jurisprudence, civil or Roman law, i. 86, 
40f ; iii. 176 : It. 208 — tlie golden age 
of, ii. 16S-178 — natural jurisprudence, 
Ui. 216. See " Uw." 

JwttiuUn, Code and Pandects, i. 81, 408 ; 
ir. 209 — norels of, i. 82. 

Jurenal, i. 208. 

Kaimes, Lord, his eoounentary on Shak- 

speare, iii. 806. 
Kant, the metaphyildan, It. 184, »ol«, 

K4i«tner, the mathematidao, i. 27, note >, 
129, Hou s, 448, nou. 

Rem pis, Thomas i, i. 126 — treatise by, 
De ImiuUiooe Christi, oontrorersy re- 
specting, 161, 162. 

Kepler, his Tabulie Rodolphinse, ii. 819— 
his logiuithms, iii. 881 — his new geo- 
metry, i6. — his Stereometria Doliorum, 
881 — his Commentaries on the Planet 
Mars. 391 — and astronomical dii«coTe- 
rleH, 391, 892 — his discoveries in op- 
tics, 406-00 gravitation. 897 



LAVOXLOT. 

King, Qregory, on the political state of 
England, ir. 207. 

King and No King, pUy of, iii. 812. 

Kings, the popes claim the power of de- 
posing, ii. 96 — engagements of, to their 
subjects, 139-144 ; ill. 195, 199 — nature 
of sorereign power, ii. 163, 169 ; iii. 164, 
168, 183 — opinion of PuOendorf, iv. 
186. 

Kircher, Athanasius, the Mundus Subter* 
terraoeus of, ir. 336 — on China. 844. 

Knight of the Burning Pestle, play of, iii. 

KnoUce, his grammar, ii. 62 — History of 

the Turks, f6., iii. 866. 
Knott, the Jesuit, writings of, ii. 406. 
Knowledge, Hobbes's definition of, iii 

112. 
Koomhert, Theodore, adyocate of tolera 

Uon,U. 89,424; Ui. 242. 
Koran, the, by Pagninus. i. 463 ; U. 810~ 

by Marracci, a fine edition of. It. 848. 
Kuster, Ureek scholar, U. 869. 
Kyd, tragedies and poems of, U. 268 and 

note*. 

Ubbe, PhiUp, U 861, 485. 

La Bruyire, the Characters ofii^. 174. 

Lac^pede. M., lotilogy of, U. 829. 

La Croix du Maine, 11. 801, 858. 

La Crose, M.. reriewer, ir. 294. 

LsBtus, Pomponius, i. 176, 220 ; U. 66. 

La Fare, poet, ir. 220. 

La Fayette, Countess de, her novels, ir. 

806. 
La Fontaine, Fables of, ir. 216, 217, 

note. 
La Forge of Saumur. It. 79. 
La Fosse, his tragedy of BfanUus, ir. 

266. 
La Harpe, criticisms of, U. 218 ; Ui. 870 , 

It. 68, 217, 220, 266, 284. 
Laineaer, French poet, It. 220. 
La Mothe le Vayer, cUalogues, &c., of, Ik. 

444; iU 147, 148, 167 — remarks by, 

on tbe style of the French language, 

851. 
La None, political and military disconraet 

of, U. 148, 804, note >. 
La Placette, his Essals de Morale, iv. 160^ 

169. 
Lalemandet, Decisionee PhilosopbicsB of 

Ui. 14. 
Lamb, Charles, Specimens of Early Sng 

Ush Poets, U. 266, note K 
Lambert of AschattBnburg, i. 89. 
Lambeth Articles of V^'hitgiri. ii. 412. 
Lambinus, his Horace. U. 22 — his Cioero. 

28 — his Plautus, Demosthenes, and 

Lucretius, ib. 
Lami, Rhetoric, or Art of Speaking, of^ ir. 

2^. 
Lancelot, author of the Port-Royal Qrsek 

grammar, ii 29 ; ir. 11 — bis French 

grammar. 283. 
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LAMdixyrri. 
Landlotti. hk L'Hoggidi, or To^lay, iU. 

LaudinOf critic, i. 176, 190. 

Lfuifranc, Archbishop, and his schools, 
i. 86, 90, 91, 92-- knowledge of Qreek 
by, 112. 

lAngius, Bodolph, i. 194. 

uuiguage, Hobbes on the origin and abuse 
of, iB. 106, 117, 123 — origin of the 
French, Italian, and Spanish, I. 42, 46, 
68 — on the Anglo-Saxon and English, 
64 — Armenian, 463 — Arabic, ib. — 
Ethiopic, ib. — Chaldee and Syriac, 
463,463; lU. 427 — French, i. 219; ii. 
800; Ul. 849, 351; iv. 277, 284 — Ger- 
man, ill. 289— Qreek, I. 112 ; ii. 800— 
Hebrew, i. 462; ill. 424— Italian, i. 
42, 46, 63; U. 294; iii. 336— Spanish, 
I. 416— Tuscan, 444, 467; U. 191 — 
Oriental, i. 266, 818, 468 ; 11. 837 ; iU. 
424; ir. 842— Persian, U. 340 — Tamul 
and Indian, It. 844 — researches of Du- 
cange, Le Bi^uf, Bonamy, Muratori, 
and Baynouard, on, i. 42, 48 — Dalgar- 
no's idea of an univenial luiguage. iv. 
121 — I^>cke*s methods for acquiring. 
180— Bouhours' remarks on, 284,286 
— comparison of ancient and modem, 
284 — Fabrlclus on the language of 
brutes, iU. 413. See -'Greek," ''He- 
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brew,'' " Latin," " Grammar,'^ " Lexi- 
con," fcc, fitc. 

^Anguet, Hubert, Yindiclse contra Tyrao- 
no8 usually ascribed to. ii. 186, 188— 
republican notions of, 142 — theories of, 
repudiated, ill. 165. 

Hftpide, Cornelius i. Commentaries of, ii. 
485. 

* arirey, French comedies by, II. 260. 

Larroque, M., Avis aux RefUgl6s attri- 
buted to. It 202. 

jda Rue, French sermons of. It. 65. 

Lasca, novels of, il. 804. 

Lascaris, Constantine, 1.162 — his Qreek 
Grammar, 181. 

Lascaris, John, Qreek Grammar of, i. 272, 
and note ^. 

Lathner, William, Qreek scholar, i. 241, 
279. 

Latimer, sermons by, 1. 876 ; ill. 854. 

Iiatin poetry of the dark ages, I. 83 — Latin 
of the best ancient authors, 42 — low 
Latin, t6., 43 — poets and poetry (mo- 
dem), 204. 273. 427 ; u. 239, 242, 294 ; 
ill. 264-270; Iv. 240— pUys, i. 2», 227, 
436; Hi. 266 — vulgar dialect, I. 42 — 
editions of classics, 181, 287, 487 ; U. 14, 
26, 864; Iv. 10. 12 — earl v editions of 
Latin authon, l. 835 : U. 21, 52 — Latin 
writers, i. 289 ; U. 369 — progress of 
Latin style, I. 101, 279, 440 ; U. 33, 34, 
289, 878 ; Iv. 11 — state of classic learn- 
ing, U. 83, 48: Iv. 10 — comparison of 
. ewtivation of. In England and on the 
Continent, ii. 58 — Latinity of the ae- 



LKARHnro. 

▼enteenth century, 869-876 — Loeke'i 
method of teacU^ag, iv. 180 — Latin 
metres imitated in the modem lan- 
guages, U. 192, 213, 227— Latin com- 
pared with French and Italian, iv. 284. 
See '^ Learning," " Language." 

Latini, Brunetto, philosophical treatise of, 
I. 6§, 134. 

Latinus Latinlus, his classical eminence, 
11.43. 

Latitudinarlans, tenets of the, ii. 414 ; iv. 
40. 

Laud, Arohbishop, ii. 891, 409. 428— his 
addition to the Bodleian Library, iii. 
435. 

Laura, Petrarch's, real existence of, dis- 
puted, U. 295. 

Laurentian Library, i. 187 — purchased, 
468. 

Law, early MS. books of, on parehment, 
i. 80, 81 — legal studies fiiciUtated, ib. — 
unwritteh feudal customs reduced into 
treaties; Roman and Civil; Codes of 
Theodosius and Justinian, 81, 82, 406— 
study of CivU, II. 170; iv. 186, 194 — 
not countenanced in France, Ii. 173 — of 
nations, 174, 176: iU. 177 ; iv. 187, 210 

— writers on Roman Jurisprudence, ii. 
171; Ui 177— on Public Iaw by Vic- 
toria, U. 174 — Eternal, Ui. 140 — Re- 
vealed, 181 — on the Law of Nature, ii. 
126 ; IU. 144, 166, 180 ; Iv. 153, 160, 166, 
186, 188, 210 — write* on Jurispru 
dence, U. 168-174 — Canon Law, 174 — 
Suarez, De Legibus, Ui. 138, 142, 169, 
177 — Leibnitz on Roman, Iv. 208 — 
Spencer, De Legibus Hebraeorum, 843 

— French lawyers, U. 171. 
Layamon, peculiarities in the worlcs of, 

i. 66 and note. 
Lazarillo de Tormes, by Mendosa, i. 439 ; 

U. 806 and note. 
League, Catholic teneta of the, U. 142-146 

— Satire Menipp^ upon the, 286. 
Leake, Col., Researches in the Morea, i.* 

113, note '. 
Learning, retrospect of, in the middle 
ages,!. 25 — lo8s of, on the fall of the 
Roman Empire of the W<»% 26— its 
rapid decUno in the sixth centur}', 27 — 
the church an asylum for, ib. — profane 
learning obnoxious to the Christtao 
prieiithood. 28; their Influence in the 
prewrvation of, 29 — clerical education 
revived iu the monasteries of Ireland, 
ib. — classical learning revived in the 
Anglo-Saxon Chureh and at Yortc, ib. 
29, 33 — its progress in the tenth cen- 
tury, 31, 32 — circumstances that led 
to the revival of, 34— in the fifteenth 
century, 128 — progress of poUte learn 
ing. arts, and sciences, ii. 47 ; Ui. 84 , 
iv. 14— decline of, U. 86, 44 — effects 
of the Reformation on, i. 807, 889 
resbtance to, 298- tbeolngical, U. 882 
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485; of Kngtend, 47; ir 14; I. 26B, 
841.846— Gcmuuiy. 216, 287, 840; U. 
85, 86; W. 11 — Itelr, tt. 48— Siwlii, 
i. 8a»; SooUMid, 282; ii. 64. 
Lb Boeuf, nmmrebm of, i. ^, 46. noU K 
l«brixa, NebriBwniiiii, 1. 186, SEB. 
lie Clerc, John, criticimu of. It. 14, 89, 
62 — bin commenUry on the Old Testa- 
ment and BibUoth^uee Univenelle, 
fcc, 89 — support of Cud worth by, 68 

— his series of Keviews, 296— bis Parr- 
basiana, 297- on the Ihities of Eccle- 
siastical llivtoriana, U. 94 — defence of 
Orotios by, 414 — Critique du Pire 
Simon bv, IT. 46 — his influence OTer 
Pmteetant Europe, 202. 

Lee, dramatic worlis of, iv. 271. 
Leeuwmlioek, experiments of, on the 

blood, ir. 888 — disooTery of ipennatic 

animalcules, 840. 
Legend, Uolden, i. 147. 
Leger's supposed forgeries, L fiO, not*. 
L EdcIos. Ninon, ir. 220. 
Le Grand, metaphysician, It. 79. 
Lribnita, obserrations of, i. 820; ii. 119; 

Ui. 66. 100 : iv. 186 — his correspondenc« 

with Bossuet on an agreement in relS- 

fn, 31 — On Roman law, 206, 200; 
119 - Protogaea of. It. 887— his ad- 
miration of Bacon, ill. 72. 
Leicester, Earl of, charges against Oslbrd 
Unirerslty by, U. 49, noU — press of, 61 

— dramatic eompany of, 268. 
^Leighs Critica Sacra, ii. 487. 

Leipsie press, the, i. 287 — the Ldpsio 
Acts, first German KeTiew, ir. 294. 

Le Long, Polyglot of, iv. 842. 

Le M aistre, ftnenstc speeches of, ill. 868 ; 
It. 66. 

Lemme, ItaUan poet. It. 214. 

Lemery, his Cours de Chymie, iv. 826. 

Leo Afrkanus, travels In Aflrica by, U. 
840. 

Leo X., tlie patron of the Uterati of liis 
age, i. 272, 297, 822, 480, 466— bis an- 
thority attacked by Luther. 290, 800. 

Lera. rra Luis Poooe de, poetiy of, U. 

Leonard of Ptaa, algebraist, i. 460, not€ •; 

ii. 818, 816. noU. 
Leonirenus, Nicolas, physician, i. 466. 
Leonirenus, Omnibonus, the critie, i. 188. 
Lemiine rhjrmes, i. 94. 
Lepidus, comedy^ attributed to, and otlier 

works of, 1. 227. 
Lerminier, Hist. Oto. Droit by, ii. 167, 

noU; It. 206, 200. 
Lnoy, Ganon of Rouen, satire on the 

League by, Ii. 286. 
Le Sage, Oil Bias of, ii. 806 ; iU. 868. 
L'Estri^, Sir Roger, JBsop's Fables by, 

Leslie, his Short Method with the IMsta, 

iT.62. 
Jsm casuistlrai writings of; Ui. 1S7. 



LUrBV-PAPBR. 

Le Tbumeur, dramatist, Hi. 884. 
Leunclarius, his rersion of Xenophon. 

ii. 21. 
Levasseur, acquainted with the cireol** 

tlon of the blood, i. 468; Ui. 418, 

Urita,' EUaa, the learned Jew, i. 482 ; UI. 

426. 
Lexicons, i. 281, &c. 
Lexicons, Arabic. Ui. 428— Armenian, 420 

— Chaldee. i. 462 — Oennan, Ui. 486— 
Greek, Meursius. U. 868— Barret's, 60 

— CrastoD, i. 181, 281 — Pharorinos, 
882— PhUemon, t6. — Scapula, U. 27 — 
Oeener, 1. 886, note > — Hadrian, 847— 
Constantin, U. 26, 61 — H. StcTens, 24 

— Morell, 60— Hebrew, 1. 462 : iU. 427 

— Syriac, 427; U. 887 — Pentaglotton, 
Ui. 426 — Heptaglotton, It. 842. Sea 
"DIctionariee.'' 

Leyden, Unirerslty of. ii. 847 — professors 
of; UI. 428— the Ubrary at, U. 848; Ui. 
4^486. 

libanius copied by Ben Jooson, Ui. 80O, 

Liberty, drU, defined by Locke, It. 194, 
196. 

Liberty, natural, Ui. 166— reUgious, tt. 
426. Sec ** Law." 

Libraries — of AlcalA, i. 469 ; U. 848 — 
AungenriUe, i. 124— Augsburg, 468— 
Bodleian, U. 848; Ui. 488- Cambridge, 
U. 848 — Cranmer, i. &I8— CorrUias aft 
Buda, 176— Duke of Gloucester, 124; 
U. 848 — Mr. Hunter on EngllMh mo- 
nastic, i. 124, note * — under Edward 
VI., 848— of Plorence, 120, 187, 469; 
U. 847 — rerrara, i. 469 ; U. 847 — Grol- 
Uer, i. 889 — Heidelberg, U. 847 — Italy, 
i. 469— Rome, U. 847 — Leyden, U. 848 ; 
Ui. 428, 486- Paris, 1. 97; U. 848 — 
Nicolas v., 1. 167 — Sion College, Ui. 486 
-Salamanca, U. 848 — Strasbourg, i. 
468— Vatican, 167, 468; U. 847 — Vi- 
enna, i. 460; U. 847 — Venice, 1.460 — 
Dr. WUUams'i, U. 176. 

Libumio, his Volgari Ek^anile, i. 444. 

liceto, Fortunio, IU. 16. 

Life is a Dream, tragi-comedy of Calderon, 
Ui. 278, 275. 

Ughtfoot, bibUcal works of, U. 487 ; UI 
427. 

LiUus, mathematician, U. 820. 

lily, dramatic writer, U. 268. 278, noU. 

LUly, writing of, i. 279 — his Euphues. 
288-290; Ui. 288,248 

limborch, aa Azminlan dirine, ir, 88, 61, 
68. 

linacre, eminenl English physician, i. 24L 
266, »0, note s, 466 — works of, 842. 

Lincean Academy at Rome, iU. 894, 487. 

lingr. M. Le Roux de, Documens InMitP 
Ot, I. 60. npts *. 

Unen-iiaper used' in 1100, L 76— in 1802. 
79. 
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LiinfjnTS. 

limueus, his classification of animals, ii* 
826; iU. 412; ir. 827— his Critica Bo- 
tanica, 831. 

lipduH, Justus, his Poly bins and Tacitus, 
ii. 21 — on the Roman military system, 
69 — on Roman antiquities, 60 — tiis 
style, 87, 42, and note^, 858 — he re- 
nounces the Protestant creed, 91 — the 
Politica of. 148. 

Lirinensis, Vincentius, ii. 407. 

liron on the origin of the French lan- 
guage, i. 46, note ^ — remarks of, ii. 828, 
notf.s. 

lisle, De, his map of the world, ir. 845. 

Lismanin, Polish edition of Scriptures by, 
ii. 104. 

Lister, Dr., his Synopsis Conch vliorum.ir. 
828— on botany, 835 — on geolog}-, 887. 

Literary correspondence, ii. 8oi3. 

Literature in the middle ages to the end 
of fourteenth centurv, i. 25-102 — from 
1400 to 1440, 108-155— from 1440 to 
the close of fifteenth century, 157-259 — 
from 1500 to 1520, 260 .824 — from 1520 
to 1550, 825-850 — theological litera- 
ture, 851-882 ; U. 66-104, 882^446; ir. 
24-62 — mored and political, specu- 
lative philosophy, and jurisprudence, 
i. 883-410: ii. 105-122, 123-180 ; iU. 
11, 125, 131-220; iv. 63-146, 146-211 — 
literature of taste and poetry, i. 411- 
447; ii. 181-244; iii. 221-270; ir. 211- 
248 — scientific and miscellaneous, i. 
448-469 : ii. 311-856 ; iii. 377-410, 411- 
442, 824-^354 — ancient literature, ii. 
18-65, 357-881; It. 9-23 — dramatic, 
U. 245-280; iii. 271-834: iv. 244-275 — 
prose, U. 281-810 ; iii. 385-876 ; i v. 27&- 
818. 

liturgy, Anglican, by Whitaker, ii. 49. 

livy, his History, U. 59 — commentary 
on, ib. 

Lluyd's maps of England in 1569, U. 344. 

Lobel, the Stirpium Adversaria of, ii. 882 ; 
iii. 416. 

Lobeyra, Vasco de. his Amadis de Gaul, 
i. 148, 318 ; Ui. 869. 

Loci Communes, or theological systems, 
i. 85. 859: 11.97. 

Loci Theologici, ii. 98. 

Locke, .lohu, his philosophy, iii. 91 ; iv. 
45, 101 — his Letter on Toleration, 58, 
55, and note — his originality, and love 
of truth, 189 — his Essay on the Human 
Understanding, iii. 91, 129 ; Iv. 77, 122, 
123, note, et seq. — his Conduct of the 
Understanding, iv. 144 — merits of his 
Treatise on Education. 175 — its de- 
fects, 176 — on Government, ii. 147; 
iv. 194-201— on the Cohiage, 205— his 
exile, 202 — on the imperfection and 
^buse of words, 148 — observations on 
his style by Sir W. HamUton and Mr. 
UUl, 129, note 1,804— his Logic, 76, 77, 



LOWKB. 

Lockhart, Mr., Spanish ballads of, U. 2m 

note '. 
Lodbrog, Regner, song of, i. 88. 
Lodge, poems and plays of, ii. 221, 268. 
Logarithms, invention of, by Napier, iii. 

Logic of Cassiodorus, i. 27, note — the Pa- 
risian school of, 87 — science of 383— 
treatises on, iii. 15 — the Atistoteiian 
method, ii. 118 ; iii. 21, 114, 115, note ; 
iv. 64 — of Descartes, il. 117; iii. 78, 
note s, 94— of Gassendi, 80 ; iv. 71-75, 
81 — of Uobbes, Ui. 127 — of Jean Silvain 

de 




Aconcio, 117 — of Ramus, i. 388, 889, 
390 ; ii. 121 ; iu. 12— of Bacon, ii. 117 : 
Ui. 31-62; iv. 146-177— of Wallis, 66 
— of Wilson, U. 801 — syllogistic l<^c, 
iU. 69, note, 128, 129, note. 

Logos, the Trinitarian controven^, iv. 44. 

Lohenstein, imitator of Ovid, iv. 222. 

Lombard, Peter, theology of, i. 86, note \ 

Lombards, the national literature of, iiL 
221. 

Longinus, translation by BoUeau of, iv. 

Longolius, Latin scholar, i. 279 ; 11. 874. 

Longomontanus, scientific writings of, ii. 
320. 

Looking-glass for London, play of, ii. 268. 

Lope de Rueda, dramatic writer, i. 482. 

Lope de Vega, ii. 203, 250. 

Lord's Prayer, the, in forty lang^uages, ii 
340. 

Lorenzo, Italian poetry of, i. 206. 

Lorenzo de Medici, printing-press of, i. 
181 — library of, 187 — description of his 
villa at llesole, 188, 189— his chaiaoter, 
188. 

Lothaire, school under, i. 80. 

Lotichius, German poet in Latin, ii. 289, 
notes 1, *. 

Louis of Germany, oath of, i. 46. 

Louis the Debonair, i. 30. 

Louis III., victory of, i. 83. 

LouIh XIII., popularity of infidel princi- 
ples in the court of, U. 444 — high culti- 
vation of his court, iU. 237 — thmtrical 
representations during his reign, 281. 

Louis XIV., iv. 11 — high refinement of 
French language in the reign of, 277 — 
his dispute with Innocent XI., 24 — hit 
reign, 181, 242 — poets and litemti of 
his age, 172, 219, 242, 277, 279, 281 — 
Edict of Nantes revoked by, 28. 62. 

Louvain, College of, i. 277 — Bible of; 
revised by command of Charles Y., 
882. 

Love, the theme of ancient minstrels, i. 66 
— Hobbes^s notion of, Ui. 120. 

Love for Love, play of, iv. 274. 

Lovelace, poetry of, Ui. 260 ; iv. 228. 

Lower, anatomical wocareliea of, ir. 889 
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LOYOLA. 

Loyola, IgnatitWf foUowen of, i. 882— 
founder of the order of Jeauita, 869; 
U. 72 : Hi. 138. 

Loyal Subject, pUy of, iii. 816, 816. 

Lnoa, Fra, algebmiRt, i. 462. 

Lucan, Fhanalia of, i. 188 ; It. 224, 287 — 
Blay's supplement, iii. 260. 

Lucinn, true history of, iv. 307, 810. 

Ludoif 'r account of Abywinia, ir. 344. 

LuUi, the muitical conipoMr, ir. 266. 

Lolly, Raymond, hi« new method of 
reamning, 1. 320-821 — extolled by Bru- 
no, ii. 114. 

LiMciniui*. Urpek fwholar, i. 2n. 

Lather, Martin, bin thesis as to Indul- 
gences and Purgatory, i. 299 — popula- 
rity of. 800 — comparison between, and 
Zwingle, 801, 864 — Archdeacon Hare 
on the tenets of, 804-807, note — his 
translation of the New Testament in 
1622, 861, 880 — Robertsons pictun>, 
871 — account of h\* dangerous tenets, 
803 — explanation of his doctrines, 803, 
804; ii. 97, 412 — his wriUngs, i. 801, 
fio<r, 807. 871, 878 — satires on, 43^— 
his controversy with Erasmus, 867 — 
his style of preaching, 869 — Confession 
of Augsburg. 366 — his character, 871 
— his hymns, 8?2 — his critical opinions, 
ill. 426, note * — Lutheran principles of 
the Italian writers, i. ^— of the 
Spaniards, 869 — of the Germans, ir. 31 . 

Lutherans, charges of Erasmus against, i. 
807, note t — their disputes with the 
Helretlao reformers, 863— hostility be- 
tween the Lutheran and (^Mnlstic 
churches, U. 79 — hymns of, 864 — 
churches of, 392, 412, 441; lU. 241 — 
sacred criticism of, U. 486. 

Latrin, the, of Boiieau, It. 219. 

Lycophron, Cassandra of. iii. 286. 

LycoHthenee, Conrad, II. 868. 

Lydgate, his poems, 1. 141, 816, 424. 

Ly(&t, chronology of, 11. 879. 

Lyndsay, Sir David, merit of his poema, 
1. 421, 486. 

Lyon, Mr., the fbnnder of Harrow School, 
U. 61. 

Lyons, the preaa at, i. 287. 

Lyric poetiy, II. 190, note * ; III. 226 ; It. 
218. 

Lyalas, Athenian orator, il. 62. 

Maanl. Lady, an Assyrian Christian, 
travels and adventures of, III. 480. 

Macarius, Qreek lexicon compiled by, i. 
110, note *. 

Ifacaronic poetry, invention of, ii. 192. 

M'Crle, Dr., History of the Reformation in 
Spain by, 1. 187, nott^ 866, noUt, 868, 
868, notes. 

M*Culloch, Mr., obwrvationa of, Iv. 204, 
note 1. 

Maehiavel, Nkolaa, his writlnga in politi- 
cal philoaophy, i. 400— his treatise of 



MAI KBRAIfCmC. 

the Prince, 401; U. 134; lU. 149— 
appointed secretary of government at 
Florence, i. 401 — sought the patronaga 
of Julian de Medici, ib. — probable in- 
fluences that governed him, 402 — cha- 
racter of his maxims, ib. — palliatkm 
of the doctrines in his Prince, ib. — type 
of his Prince, ii. 298 — his Discourse* 
on Livy, i. 404 — leading principles of^ 
404 — permanence, the object of hla 
system of government, ib. — influenoa 
of his writings, 406— his History of 
Florence, its luminous development, 
406; U. 884 — his dramas, i. 266— hla 
Mandragola and Clitia, comedies, 480 ; 
11. 280 — his Belphegor, i. 438 — com* 
parison of Bodin's Republic with, U. 
166— his taste and diction, 282 — tha 
Golden Ass from Apuleius translated 
by, ib. 

Mackenile, Sir George, Essays of, iv. 804. 

Blackintosh. Sir James, on the Law of Na* 
tions, iii. 212. 219 — remarks on Cum- 
berland, iv. 164. 166. 

Madden, Sir Frederic, on the orthography 
of Shakspeare, ii. 269, note >. 

Madness, llobbes on, iii. 128. 

Madrigals, beauty of the old. ii. 226. 

Movtliu, the mathematician, II. 319, 820. 

Mallei, History of India bv, U. 812. 

Magalotti, totters of, iv. 2f6. 

Magdeburgenses, CenturisB, H. 99. 

Magdeburg, siege of, poem on, 11. 289. 

Magdelenet, French lyric poet, iU. 266| 
note. 

Magellan, circumnavigator, 1. 464 ; ii. 841 . 

Maggi, poems of. iv. 214. 

Magic, writers on, iii. 28. 

Magistrates, duty of, ii. 166. 

Blagnen« theories of, ill. 21. 

Magnetism, medical, ill. 428. 

Magnetism, terrestrial, 11. 824. 

Magno, Cello, the Iddio of, iv. 213. 

Maid's Metamorphosis, play of. 11. 278. 

Maid's Tragedy, play of, iii. 810, 311, 817. 

Maillard. sermons of, i. 876. 

Malntenon, Madame de, Iv. 261. 

Mairet, French dramatist, ill 282— bll 
Sophonisbe. 288. 

Maitland's Letter on tha Dark Ages, 1. <^ 
note. 

Maltre Patelin, a French fkrre, i. 220 j 
note «, 226. 

Malttaire, his LIfi* of Ilenrv Stephens, ii. 
28, note s — on Scapula, 27, note *. 

Malaga, collegiate institution at, i. 89. 

Malala, John, Chronicle of, iv. 17. 

Maldonat, his (^^mmentaries on the Evan- 
gelists, U. 99. 

MsLiebranche, his imitation of Descartes, 
iii. 76 — his Tralte de U Nature et la 
OrOce, iv. 87— Lcttres du Pire Male- 
hranche, ib. — his Recherche de 1* 
YMU, 85— his character, 80 — enn- 
pared with Pascal, 100. 
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XALKRBI. 

Malerbl, the Venetian, tmnflatkm of the 

Bible by, i. 184, 881. 
Malherbe, French poetry of, iii. 286-288 ; 

iv. 219 — his f^Uantry towards Maiy de 

Medicis, iii. 286. 
Malleville, French poet, iii. 288. 
Mallory's La Morte d'Arthur, ii. 810. 
Malme«bury, William of, history by,i. 89, 

note. 
Malone's Shakspeare, ii. 271, note i, 278 ; 

iii. 299, 805 — remarkfi on Dry den, ir. 

800, note, 801. 
Malpighi, botanical works of, iT. 828, 885 

— experiments on the blood, 840. 
Malthus, theory of, on population, iii. 65. 
Mambriano, poem of Francesco Bello, i. 

286. 
Man. natural history of, iii. 418 — his 

state, 47, 166 ; iv. 48, 49, 60, 151 — 

his soul, iii. 84, 85 ; iv. 72, 75, 187, 188, 

(see '* Philoeophy ") — human nature 

of, 49, et seq. — metaphysical inquiry 

regarding, ii. 107 ; iv. 44. 
MancinelluB, commentator, ii. 22. 
liancini. Hortense, Duchess of Maxarln, 

iv. 281. 
Mandeville, Sir John, the Travels of, i. 270. 
Hanetti, Gionozzo, i. 117. 
Manft«di, the Semiramis of, ii. 246. 
Hanlev. Mrs., statements of, examined, 

iv. 316, note. 
Manners, Hobbes on, iii. 124. 
Mantua, Church of St. Andrew at, i. 227, 

note^. 
Mantua, house of, patrons of learning, 

i.284. 
Mantuan, Baptista, Latin poet, i. 282; 

U. 294. 
Manuscript, Greek, of the Lord's Prayer 

in eighth century, i. 107, note ». 
Manuscripts, at Leyden, iii. 428 — in the 

Bodleian Library, ib. — Chinese MSS. ib. 

— Greek, i. 194. 

Manutius, Aldus, i. 280 ; U. 48. See " Al- 
dus." 

Manutius, Aldus, the younger, I. 280— 
Ubrary of. ii. 849, note >. 

Manutius, Paulus (Paolo Mannzio), the 
eminent scholar, i. 828, 880 ; U. 48, 66, 
282, 874 — his valuable edition of Ci- 
cero, i. 330 — Epistles of, on Roman 
Uws, ii. 40, 66— De Civitate, 66— on 
Cicero, iv. 10. 

Manzolli, his Zodiacos Yitse. I. 866, 429. 

Maphapus, Uistory of India by, ii. 41 — 
continuation of the .^iSneid by, i. 204 ; 
ii. 294, 874. 

Maps, geographical, a criterion of pro- 
gress in tlie science, iii. 481 — early 
charts, i. 201, 464, note > ; U. 842- 
845; iv. 844 — early engravings of, i. 
201. 

Marana, John Paul, author of the Turk- 
ish Spy, iv. 815-817 and note. 

Maranta on medicinal plants, ii. 880 



ICABBA. 

Marbles, senlpturee, and bromns, ii. MB 

— the Arundelian marbles, 876- 
Marburg University, i. 841 — botanical 

garden of, 459. 
Marcellinus Ammianus, edition of, by Ys- 

lois, iv. 14. 
Marcgraf, his Natural Hlstonr of Bxuil, 

m. 412. 
Marco Polo, the celebrated horse of V^ 

bretti, iv. 20. 
Marco Polo, Travels of, i. 270, 468: tt. 

841. 
MarculfUs, grammatical rules of, i. 44. 
Mariana, his de Rege, ti. 144-146; iii. 166 

— History of Spain by, ii. 848, note K 
Marini, Giovanni Battista, bad taste of 

his school, iii. 228, 248, 249,266; iv. 
211, 226— his Adone, iii. 228— stozy 
of Psyche, 226. 

Markland, publication of the Chester Mys- 
teries by, i. 224, note ». 

Marlianus on the topography of aadent 
Rome, i. 881; U. 66— his Fastt Consu- 
lares, i. 881. 

Marlowe, plays of, iii. 290— his Come liv« 
with me, U. 221 — the Hero and Leander 
of Musaeus not translated by him, 226 

— Tamburlaine, 264 — Jew of Malta, 
266 — Mephistopheles, A. — Edward 
n., t*. 

Marmocchini^s translation of the Scrip 

tures, i. 881. 
Marot. Clement, simplicity of liis stylo, 

i.4l8; iU.288; iv 216. 
Marracd, professor, a fine edition of the 

Koran by, iv. 848. 
Marriage, Grotius on, iU. 188 — Pnffen- 

dorf on, iv. 171. 
Mars, the planet, eccentricity of, iii. 891. 
Marsham, Sir John, his Canon ehronicua 

J^-ptiacus, iv. 28. 
Marston. satires by, U. 225 — dramatie 

works of, iii. 888. 
Marsupini, i. 118. 

Martelli, his tragedy of Tnllla, i. 481. 
Martial d'Auvergne. his Vigiles de la Mort 

deChariesYII., i. 219. 
Martlanay on Chronology, iv. 22 
Martyr, Peter, epistles of, on the discove- 
ry of America, i. 822 — anachronisms of, 

828, note. 
Martyr, zoology of, U. 827, 828. 
ManiUus, l^tin poems of. i. 288: ii. 294. 
Marvell, Andrew, satires of, iv. 234, 288. 
Mar}' I. of England, education of, i.846-^ 

her reign un&vorable to learning, U. 

47, 189, 286. 
Mary. Queen of Scots, ii. 189, 210- 
Mascaron, the French divine, iv. 66. 
Masdeu's Hist. Critica d'EspaBa, i. 186, 

note. 
Maseres. mathematical worlES of, fi. 813» 

note 1. 
Masius, the learned Hebrsist, U. 888, noU •. 
Massa of Venice, anatomist, i. 469 
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MMringw. PhUip, Ua Ylrgfii Martyr, iii. 
826, 829 — geneml nature of hiB dramaa, 
826 — hill aelineatkma of charaeter, ib. 

— hia subjects, 827 — beauty of his 
style, 828 — his comio powers, ib. — 
his tragedies, ib. — his other plays, 829 

— hii« character of Sir Qiles Overreach, 
827, 829 — critique on. ib. : ir. 269. 

Masorah, the, of Lerita, 1. 462. 

Materia Medica, on, ii. 882, 886; iii. 

Uathematical and physical sciences, the, 
i. 126, 170. 227, 448; U. 311-824; Ui. 
877 — mathematical propositions, ib. — 
De Augnientis i<cientiarum of Lord 
Baron, iii. 88, 66 — mathematios of 
Dettcartes, 101 — mathematicians, i. 
131; iT. 318 — works, i. 227 — truths, 
It. 134, note. 

Mathews, Charles, comedian, iii. 274, 
note >. 

Mathias, edition of Gray bv, i. 68, noU >. 

Matthew Paris, histoid by. i. 222, noU *. 

Matthews's Bible of 1587, i. 880. 

Matthiflp, Preface to hto Qreeli Qrammar, 
ii. 29, noU 2. 

Matthioli, his botanical Oommentaries on 
Dioeeorides, i. 460. 

Maurice, Klector of Saxony, deserts the 
Protestant confederacy, ii. 81. 

Manrolycus, geometrician, ii. 817 — his 
optical testR, 821 ; iii. 406. 

Maximilian, Emperor, patronises learning, 
i.293. 

Maxims of Rochefbucanlt, lU. 869; It. 
172, 178. 

May, supplement to Lncan by, iii. 269 — 
history of the Parliament by. 869. 

Maynard, elegance of his Vrencn poetry, 
iU. 287. 

Mayow, Bssays of, ir. 824 — on Respira- 
tion, 840. 

Masarin, Cardinal, attempts to establish 
an Italian opera at Paris, ir. 266. 

Masarin Bible, the, i. 167 — its beauty 
and scarcity, ib. 

Maanchius, the Roman bookseller, i. 881. 

Masioni, his traatise de Tripliri Viti, iL 
182 — his defence of Dante. 298. 

Meiul. medical theory of. \r. 841. 

Merhanics, true principles of the laws of, 
diitcovered by OaUleo, iii. 899 — of Des- 
rart«i, 403 — writers on, ii. 321. 

MeckerUn, German poet, iii. 240. 

Mednlx, authors on, ii. 62; ir. 21 — col- 
lections of gems and, ii. 349. See 
"■ Numismatics." 

Mede on the Apocalypse, ii. 487. 

Medici, Cosmo de, a patron of learning 
and the arts. i. 162, 168; ii. 296— his 
rule arbitrary and Jealous, 854 — death 
of, i. 174. 

MediH, Lorenao de, 1. 174, 187, 202, 906. 
a06 —character of. 188— rilU of; ib. 
bolaiikal gardens astabUabed by, 46^ 



meiTDOKA. 

Madid, bouse of, U. 880- expnlskm of 
the. firom Florence, in 149t, i. 281. 

Medicine, science of, i. 464- the Greek! 
the founders and best teachers of. ib. — 
anatomy and medicine, ii. 334 ; iii. 416 ; 
ir. 838 — progress towards accurata 
inrestigation, ii. 336 — transfusion of 
the blood, ir. 889 — medical tbeorlea, 
341 — innorations in. i. 464. 

Medicis, Marie de, U. 249 ; iii. 286. 

Megiser, the Lord's Prayer in forty laa- 
guages by, ii. 340. 

Mehus on the Florentine literati, i. 102. — 
his Ufe of Trarersari, 96. 

Meigret, Louis, French grammar of. L 
446. 

Meiners, oomparison of the middle agea 
by, i. 27, 81, 37, nou i, 101, and noU 

— his Ufe of Ulric Ton Uutten, 297 
298, and notes. 

Meittter-singers of Germany, i. 61, 419; 
iU. 240. 

Mela, Pomponiua, geography by, I 
282. 

Melanchthon, the reformer, i. 277 ; ii. 80, 
438 — early studies of, i. 264 — a pro- 
moter of learning, 341; iii. 14 — hia 
advocacy of Aristotle, i. 887 — guide to 
the composition of sermons bv, ii. 488 

— his adrice to Luther, i. 363, '364, and 
notes — his Loci Communes, 31)3, npte i, 
868, noU 1, 374; ii. 97 — riews on 
baptism, i. 863, note * — Latin poetry 
of, 429 — his approbation of the death 
of Serretns, ii. 87 — stvle of his works, 
88 — his adrersaries, 8l — chronicle by, 
i. 466— ethtos of, 396- purity of dic- 
tion and classical taste of, 387 — lila 
tenets, ii. 80, 412 — style of preaching, 
438— his death, 81. 

Melanges de Utt^ratura, by d'Argoona, 
iT.^7, 298. 

Melchior, Adam, the German biograiriMir, 
ii. 34. 

MelTitle, Andrew, ii. 64, 121, 242. 

Memoirs, political, ii. 147. 

Memoirs, French, iii. 348: It. 846. 

Memory, the. theory of, iii. 84. 103. 

Mena, Juan de la, i. 267 ; ii. 2»8. 

Mena, Christopher de la, iii. 282. 

M4nage, Latin poems of, ir. 241, 806 — on 
the French language, 288, 292 — Mena- 
gUna,297. 

Mendicant friars, their disputations pro 
motcd scholastic philosophy, i. 40 — 
their superstitions caused the return 
a ignorance, 96 — their contentitin 
with Erasmus and Reuchlin, 297-299 — 
satirised by the regular monks, 160. 

Mendoa, Di«ilco, Spanish poet and s t a t es 
man, i. 416; ii. 806: iii. 229 — hia 
Lanrillo de Tonnes, i. 489. 

Mendoaa, his History of the War of Gra- 
nada, Ui. 482 — History of China by 
11. 843. 
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MENINA B MOOA. 

Menina e Mo^, early Portuguese Tomanc« 

in pro86f i. 418. 
Menochius, De Praesumptionibus, iii. 176. 
Menot, senuoiu of, i. 875. 
Menzini, Benedetto, poems of, !▼. 214. 
Mephistopheles of Marlowe, ii. 265. 
Hercator, Gerard, his chartA, ii. 344. 
Merchant Taylors' School, statutes of, ii. 

50. 
Merchant of Venice, comedy of, ii. 278. 
Mercure Galant, the, by Vis6, iv. 292. 
Mercury, transits of, iii. 899. 
Meres, ii. 271, note « — Wit's Treasury of, 

278, note; iii. 256, note. 
Meriau, voyages to the Indies by. ii. 842. 
Mermaid Club, account of the, iii. 806. 
Merovingian period, barbarism of, i. 80. 
Mersenne, works of, iii. 884, 889, note^ 400 

— writings of, against Descartes, 82. 
Merula, criticisms of, i. 187. 
Mesmerism, modem, iv. 120, note i. 
Metallurgy, i. 461. 
Metaphysical poetry, iii. 247. 
Metaphysics, iU. 44, 46, 74. 3f^ '< Philo- 
sophy." 
Metastasio, style of, ii. 248. 
Metius of Alkmaer. iii. 406. 
Metonic cycle, ii. 64. 
Metre and rhythm, on, i. 52 — of modem 

language, 51. 
Meursius, writings of, ii. 8f>3; iv. 20 — on 

Grecian antiquities, ii. 877. 
Mexico, natural history of, by Hernando 

d'Oviedo. ii. 830. 
Mezerav, tne first general historian of 

France, iii. 482. 
Michael Angelo, iv. 180, note. 
Blichel, M., his Theatre Fran^aise au 

Moyen Age, i. 56, note. 
Micheli, Yeuetian ambassador, ii. 67. 
Mickle's translation of the Lusiad of Ga- 

moens, ii. 205. 
Microscope, the invention of, iii. 407 ; iv. 

840. 
Micyllus, De Re MetricA, 1. 841 — Latin 

poetry of, 429. 
Middle ages defined, i. 247 — eminent 

scholars of the, 87 — literature of the, 

26. 
Middleton. pUys of, iii. 884. 
Midgley. Dr., continuator of the Turkish 

Spy, iv. 816, note, 817, note. 
Mill's System of liOgic, iv. 129, note i. 
Milling, Abbot of Westminster, i. 240. 
Millington, Sir Thomas, iv. 834. 
Milner, Isaac, prv^udices and partialities 

.of, as to the Reformation, i. 801-804, 

notes. 
Bfilton, John. Paradise R^ained of, i. 

286; iv. 281 — his Comus, iii. 26l — 

Lycidas, ifr. — the Allegro and H Pen- 

aeroeo, 268— Ode on the Nativity. 250, 

notes, 268 — his Sonnets, ii. W; iii. 

268— his discernment, 248— his Ari- 

anism, iv. 224 — his Latin poems, iii. 



MONSTRBLBT. 

265, note >, 269; iv. 248— his contro- 
versy with Sahnasius. ii. 868 — his Pa- 
radise Lost, iii. 267, 271 : iv. 224 280 — 
the polemical writings of, iii. 859 ; iv. 
48 — his Tractate on Education, 175 — 
compared with Homer, 226 — Dante« 
227 — elevation of his style, 228 — his 
blindness, 229 — his passion for music, 
230 — his progress to fame, ib. — cri- 
tique on, 281, 232 — Samson Agonistes 
of, 232. 

Mind, the human, iv. 110, 112 (see *' Phi- 
losophy ") — Spinoea on the, 112. 

Mineralogy, i. 461 — of England, iv. 
837. 

Minerva of Sanctius, a grammatical trea- 
tise, ii. 87. 

Minnesingers of Germany, i. 59. 

Mirame, tragedy of, by Hardy, iii. 281. 

Miranda, Saa di, Portuguese poet, i. 417. 

Mirrour of Magistrates, the, a collection 
of stories, 'J. 217 — Induction to, by 
SackviUe, ib., 262. 

Misogonus, an early comedy, ii. 261. 

Mistress of Philarete, play of, iii. 258. 

Mithridate. by Racine, beauties of the 
composition, iv. 249. 

Mitscherlich, discoveries of, iii. 55. 

Modena, Academy of, i. 867 ; ii. 295, 850 

— allusions to the history of, iii. 2S&. 
22S. 

Molanus, German controvertist, iv. 81. 
Moliere, his genius and dramatic works, 
ii. 260, 280, note — hia L'Avare, iv. 256 

— L'Ecole des Femmes, 257 — Le Mis- 
anthrope, 258 — Les Femmes Savantes, 

259 — Les Precieuses Ridicule^), ib.— 
Tartuffe, ib. ; Bourgeoise Gentilhomme, 

260 — George Dandin, ib. — character 
of his works, 261 — L'Etourdi, 256. 

Molina, his treatise on Free-will, ii. 88 — 
his Semi-Pelagian doctrine, ib. note ', 
416 — his tenets, iv. 84. 

Molza, Italian poet, i. 429 — his Latin 
poetry^ ib. 

Monarchia Solipsorum, a satire on the 
Jesuits, iii. 374. 

Monarchy, observations of Bodin on, ii. 
154, 165 (see "King")— Puffendorfi 
theory of, iv. 189. 

Monasteries, suppression of, {. 848 — de- 
struction of. no ii^ury to learning, ib. 

— in Ireland, 29. 

Money and coin, on, iv. 170, 206 — mono* 
tary writings, iii. 162. 

Monk, Dr., Bishop of Gloucester, iv. 16 — 
Life of Bentley by, 17, 18, 19, and noteSy 
89, note, 807, note *. 

Monks attacked by Erasmus, i. 296 — de- 
spised in Germany and Switzerland, 
807 — various religious orders of, in the 
twelfth century, 94 — invectives against, 
by Manzolli and Alamanni, 866 — b/ 
Reuchlin. 297. 

Monatrelet, hiitoikal worlu of, 1. 246. 
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XORTAOU. imnoiBX. 

Montaflrn, Basil, remarks of, on Baooiif iii. Morhof, quotations fWmi the Pol3-hiitor 

82, 83, notes, 52, 72, note K of, i. 204, 821, 841 : 11. 28, lOti, 868, 

Montagu, Mrs., her Essay, Ui. 806. note t ; iii. 18; iv. WS, 296. 

Montaigne, Essays of, ii. 126, 284— their Morin, Protestant theologian, iU. 425. 

characteristics, 127 — his orillUuit ge- Moriran, Dr., professor of botany, iv. 829 

nius, 128 — his sprightly and rapid — his worlcs. 880. 

thoughts, ib. — his independent spirit, Momay, Du Plessis, writings of, Ii. 90, 

ib. — tiis lore 'of ancient authors, tb. — 887. 892, noU. 

bis critica] opinions, t&. — his good Morosina, sonnets on the death of, I. 412. 

sense, 129 — his moral scepticism, 180 — Mosellanus, Peter, i. 278, 840, 855. 

animadTemions upon, 181 — the charm Moses, his authorship of the Pentateuch 

of simplicity in his writings, 181, 856— questioned, ir. 46 — Mosaic history of 

allusions to. i. 154 ; U. 18 ; It. 47, 800 the Deluge, &c., 886, 887 — institn- 

— his infidelity questioned, ii. 101 — tions, 848. 

his «gotism, 181— school of. iii. 147. Moeheim. his Ecclesiastical History, I. 85, 

Montanus, Arias, ii. 103 — Antwerp Poly- 808 ; ii. 91, 99 ; ir. 85, noU. 

glot by, 888. Mothe le Vayer, La, his Dialogues, ii. 444; 

Montausier, Duke de, suggests the Del- iii. 147, 157 — on French eloquence, 

phine editions of the classics, ir. 12. iii. 851. 

Montausier, Madame, funeral sermon on, Mouffet, his Theatrum Insectorum, ill. 

by Flechier, ir. 58, note t. 412. 

Montemayor, the Diana of, ii. 202, 805. Mousset, French poet, ii. 214, note >. 

Montesquieu, the Qrandeur et Deca^ Mulgrare, Lord, Essay on Poeti7 by, It. 

dence of, Ui. 156 — L'Esprit des Loix, 288, note > — poems of, 284, 289. 

179. Mun, Thomas, on foreign trade, iii. 164 ; 

Montfaucon, references to his authority, \r. 204. 

i. 76. Munday, Anthony, translator of Amadii 

Montluc, memoirs of, ii. 846. de Gaul and other romances, i. 812 ; 

Montpellier, school of medicine at. i. 42. ii. 808. 

Montpeltier, botanical gitrden of. ii. 880. Mundinus, anatomical works of, 1. 182, 

Montucla. quoted, i. 171, 448, 450 ; U. 270, 456. 

818, 818, 321 — on the microscope, iii. Munster, Sebastian, Oriental scholar, 1. 

406 — Uistoire des Math^maUques, 882, 462. 464. 

877, note. Munster. Oerman schools at, 1. 288. 

Moon, the, Wilkins's DiscoTery of a New Muraton, Dissertations, &c., of, quoted* 

World in, ir. 805. I. 27, note, 85, note, 42, 48, 81, 175: Ii. 

Mooxe's Uistory of Ireland, 1. 28, noU. 182, 188. 185. 187, note—TMiM Pexfttta 

Moors of Spain, Condi's history of the, Ii. Poesia, ill. 221, noU, 224, nott >. 

807 — Moorish romances, i. 242 ; ii. 207; Muretus, Mare Antony, the Variss Leo- 

iil. 229, note K See '' Komance.'* tiones of, U. 19, 866— dlTersity of his 

Moral fictions popular with the aristo- sul^t8,20 — orations of, 88 — bis Latin 

cracy, i. 148. style, ib., 240 — on the Massacre ci St. 

Moral philosophy, writers on, ir. 146. Bartholomew, 89, note K 

Moralities, dramatic, i. 226 — in France, Musa, Arabian, treatise on algebra by, 

228, 488— in England, 226— used as Ii. 812, note ». 

religious satire, 486. Musse AngticansB, collection of Latin 

Morals, Italian writers on, ii. 182 — Eng- poenui, ir. 248. 

lish writers, ib. — Jesuitical scheme of, Musaeus, editions and translations of, L 

iU. 184-187 — theories of Hobbes and 280 : ii. 226, 288. 

Orotius, 146. Musculus, Wolfgang, theological writer. 

More, Ilenry, on witchcraft, Ir. 02 — his ii. 97, 99. 

metaph> sical philoeophy , iii. 84 and Music, science of. i. 27 — church, U. 248, 

note; ir. 70, 101. note ^ — operatie, ib. — the melodrame, 

More, Sir Thomas, i. 241, 279. 855 — His- 249. 

tory of Edward Y. by, 817, 448 — his Musurus, Marcus, the eminent Otwlr 

Utopia, and deriTation of the word, scholar, i. 281, 272. 

283, nolt *. Mysteries, desire of man to explore, L 

Morel, John, his lexicon, tt. fiO. 210. 

Morel, William, his edition of Yergara^s Mysteries, dramatic, their origin, i. 331 — > 

grammar, U. 28. of France, 224, 488; ii. 257 — of Spain, 

MorM, French dictionary of, It. 285. 1. 266 ; ii. 257 — of England, i. 485— of 

Morgan, Prol^esor de, on geometrical Germany, 226 — the Chester, 394, note* 

errors, 1. 448, not* >. — the Townley, A. 

Monante Maggloie of Fold, I. 206; IU. Mystical medichies of PaiMelsoa, IB. 428. 

2267 Mysticism, on, iii. 28; It. 44. 
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MY0TIO8. 

M ysdcB of the Roman Church, It. 44. 
Mythology, writers on, ii. 62. 

Naharro, Torrw, Spanish comedies of, 1. 

482. 
Names, on the use of, iii. 108, 109, 111. 
Mantes, Bdict of, ii. 90, 423 — revocation 

of the Edict of, iv. 28, 62. 
Nanteuil, epigram on a portrait by, iii. 

872, note ». 
Napier, John, his invention of l(^;arithms, 

iii. 878 — his tables, 880. 
Naples, academy of men of learning at, 

1. 119 234. 
Naitli, history by, i. 465. 
Nardini, Roma Antica of. ii. 376 ; iv. 20. 
Nash, dramatic author, U. 264, note s, 268, 

NataUs Ck>mes, Mythologia of, ii. 16. 
Nations, rights of, iii. 196, 204. See 

" Law." 
Natural history, progress of the study of, 

i.469; ii 825; iii. 411; iv. 825. 
Nature, law of. iv. 153, 160, 167— phe- 
nomena of. 167 — Hobbes on the laws 

of, iU. 166-168 — Orotius on, 180 — 

Puffendorf on, iv. 165-171, 186, 188. 
Nand6, Ghibriel, his Considerations sur les 

Coups-d'Etat, iii. 157 — his Naudaeana, 

U. 444, nof«; iU. 15; iv. 297. 
Naugerius, Latin poet, i. 429. 
Navarre, Queen of, Ui^toire des Amans 

Fortunes of, ii. 804. 
Navigation, art of, by Baldi, ii. 190. 
Neander, Michael, grammiuian, ii. 82 — 

Erotemata Ling. Hebrseae of, 838. 
Netherlands, persecution of Protestants in 

the, i. 869. 
Newton, Sir Isaac, works of, iii. 89, 408 ; 

iv. 828 — his Principia, 137 — definition 

of algebra by, ii. 816 — the Newtonian 

system, iii. 897-899 — his discoveries in 

chemistry, iv. 828. 
Newton, Ninian, edition of Cicero by, ii. 58. 
Nibelungen, the Lay of the, i. 60. 
Niccoli, citizen of Florence, i. 120, 182. 
Nioene faith, the, iv. 43. 
Niceron, le P^re, biographical works of, 

I. 827, note : ii! 24, note s, 132, note. 
Nicholas v.. Pope, a patron of learning, 

i. 157 — character of, fb. — Letters of 

Indulgence by, 168 — library of, 176, 

note >. 
Nicolas of Ragusa, i. 194. 
Nicole on the Protestant controversy, 

Ibc, iv. 29, 37, 81— Essais de Morale, 

150. 
NIobuhr on the antiquities of Rome, 

quoted, ii. 57, note ^ 
NIeuhoff, account of China by, iv. 846. 
NUe, the river, U. 848. 
Niaolius, Bflarius, lexicographer. Observa- 

tiones in M. T. Ciceronem, i. 880 ; ii. 

874 — his principles of philosophy, 118, 

xitf* 



OROANUIC. 

Noah, Seven Precepts of the Sons of, BL 

145. 
Nominalists, the, i. 40 — controversies of 

195, and Realists, 196; iii. 14. 
Noodt, Qerard, on Usury, iv. 210. 
Norman poets of the twelfth, thirteenth, 

and fourteenth centuries, i. 54. 
Norris, Essay on the Ideal World by, iv 

101. 
North Sea, the, English discoveries in, ii 

842. 
Nosce Teipsum, poem by Sir John Davles 

U. 224. 
Nott, Dr., his character of the poets Sur 

xey and VVyatt, i. 422-127. 
None, La, Discourses of, ii. 148. 
Nouvelles Nouvelles, Cent, i. 219. 
Novels, Italian, i. 488; ii. 808: iii. 869-^ 

Spanish, ii. 806, 807; iii. 868- French, 

i. 147, 219, 439 ; ii. 804 ; iv. 808. 
No well, master of Westminster School 

i. 848; ii. 91 —catechism of. 49. 
Numismatics, science of, ii. 61, 851 ; iv 

21. See "Coins." 
Nunnes (or Pincianus), 1. 889 — his Greet 

grammar, ii. 29. 
Nut-brown Maid, the, ballad of, 1. 817. 

Oath of allegiance, ii. 888. 

Oaths, on, iii. 185 — promissory, 192. 

Obedience, passive, ii. 148; iii. 155, 161, 

182. 
Oceana of Harring^n, iv. 192. 
Ochino, Bernard, the Capuchin preacher, 

i. 867. 
Ockham, WUliam, i. 41, 196; iii. 142. 
Ockland, the Anglorum Prselia by, ii. 248. 
Odyssey, the, iv. 811. 
(Ecolampadius, the reformer and scholar, 

i. 277, 302, 356. 360, note; ii. 86— 

buried in Basle Cathedral, i. 861. 
Olaus Magnus, the naturalist, ii. 827. 
Old Bachelor, play of, iv. 278. 
Oldenburg, editor of the Philosophical 

Transactions, &c., iv. 320. 
Oldham, satirical poetry of, iv. 284, 288. 
Oletirius, his travels in Russia, iii. 480. 
Oliva, Perez d\ a moral writer, i. 897. 
Olivetan, New Testament of, i. 882. 
Onkelos, Chaldee paraphrase of the Pen> 

tateuch by, i. 319. 
Opera, French, iv. 265. 
Opera^ Italian, ii. 248. 
Ophelia, Shakspeare^s character of, iii. 818. 
Opitz, German lyric poet. Hi. 240, 241, and 

note; i v. 222— his followen, iii. 241. 
Oporinus, scholar and printer, ii. 84 — his 

prras prohibited, ii. S5^. 
Optics, science of, U. 821: Iii. 405, 428 — 

dioptrics, science of, 406. 
Oracles, Uistory of, by Fontenelle, Iv. 280. 
Oratory, congregation of ttie, iv. 61. 
Orfeo, drama of, by Politlaa, i. 221. 
Organum, Novum, of Bacon. Boyfe^s 

vations on, iv. 822. See ^* Bacon." 
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ORnEHTAL LmmATimB. 

Oriental Uteimtim and laagnacea, i. 818, 
462; U. 887; UL 424; ir. 8^— poetij, 
U. 2S2. 

Orlando Fnrioao of Arioato eritidaed, 1. 
80», 810, 818 ; U. 197. 

Orlando Innamorato, the. of Boiardo, {. 
285, 810— iU conUnuation by Agostini. 
810, 414 — toaie account of Bemi's 
poem of, 866 — rewritten by Bemi. 414 

— Domenkhi's alteration of, 416. 
Omitbology, writers on, lU. 411 : ir. 826. 
Oroblo, the Jew, on the propbedee, ir. 61. 
Orrery, Lord, the Parthenima of, {▼. 818. 
Ortelinn, geographical treatiMS by. i. 466 

— Theatrum Orbia Terraruin of, li. 848- 
846. 

Ortix, Don Sancho, celebrated tragedy of, 

il. 263. 264. 
Orto, Decio da, tragedies of, it. 246. 
Oobom'a Adrice to his Son, ill. 162. 
OsoriuM, Bishop, hia treatise De Gloria, 

U. 41. 
Ossoiy, Lord, satirical poetry of, It. 234. 
OttfrM, turned the Gospels into German 

Terse, i. 68, nou >. 
Otway, dramatist, poetnr ofir. 288 — his 

Venice Preserred, 266, 270 — the Or- 
phan, 270. 
Oughtred, hisCUTis Hathematlea, tii.887, 

note ». 
Orerall, Bishop, his OonTOcatkm Book, 

ir. Ids. 
Orerbury, Sir Thomas, his Characters, iii. 

862. 
Grid, imitated by Milton In his Utin 

poems, iii. 270 ; It. 226 — liia Metamor- 

fhoMs excelled by the Orlando Furioso, 
818. See also IU. 224, 286; It. 222, 
241, 802. 
OTiedo. or Oonnlo Hemandes, his India, 

1.466: 11.880,841: IU. 412. 
Owen, Latin epigrams of, iU. 268. 
Oxford, UnlTersity of, I. 85, 88, 89; H. 
847 — created Its own patrons, I. ffi, 
89 — books giTen to, 124 — Onwk lec- 
tures, 281, 294, nott — the uniTersity 
KBss, U. 61 — lectures In Greek and 
tin at. I. 842 — defectlTe state of the 
learning of. In the fifteenth century, 
124 — Wood's character of, 846 — Latin 
poetry at. It. 248 — the Bodleian U- 
brary,U. 848; W. 488. 

ParloU. Luea di Borgo, ajgebraist, t. 246. 
I^Mlerbom, school of. I. 80. 
Padua, UniTerdty of, 1.41,819; H. 828, 
846, 849 — schoohnen of, U. 106 ; Ul. 15 

— public garden of, U. 890. 
Piedotrophia. poem of, U. 241. 
Pagnlnus, Tersion of the KTanglle by. I. 

882 — U. 108— of the Koran By, I. 468; 

U. 840— transUtion of Scripture by, 

i. 882, 462. 
Painter, Palace of Pleasure bT, U. 800. 
Painters, the Bolognese school, U. 196. 



PAPTiriAV. 

Painting, trsatiae on, by lUilMillft Bor 

ghino, U. 282. 
Palearius, Aonius, Latin poem of, on the 

Immortality of the Soul, i. 429 ; U. 294. 
Palestrina, church-music ImproTed by, U. 

248, noU ^— its influence on religion, 

249. 
Palev. Dr., his Moral Philosophy, It. 168, 

164, 171 — his ot^tions to GroUus, 

IU. 211 — character of. It. 171. 
PalgraTe. Sir V., on the authenticity of 

lugiilhis's History of Croyland. 1. 49. 
Palingenius Stellatus (or ManaoUi), i. 866, 

PaUngenlus, hia Zodiacus Titn, i. 806; 
11.248. 

Palladius, Danish translation of the Scrip- 
tures by, i. 881. 

PallaTtcIno, Ferrante, writings of, U. 886 ; 
Ui.889. 

PallaTlrlno, Sforn, Ul. 841. 

Palmerin of OliTa, romance, I. 488; 11. 
804. 

Palmerin of Eni^land, U. 806— abridgment 
bv Southey, tb. 

Palmieri, the VIU CiTlIe of, I. 176. 

Palsgrare^s French grammar. I. 446. 

Panoirollus, his Notitia I>lgnlUtum,U.61. 

Pandects of Justinian. I. 81, 408. 

Pandolflni. his moral dialogue, 1. 176. 

Panlni, I. 207, note * — on the Orlando 
Innamorato, i. 866, note > — on the 
Mambriano, 286, note * — on the ex- 
temporaneous cmnedv, IU. 274, note* — 
on the Amadlgl of 'B. Tasso, U. 191, 
note '. 

Pannarts, printlnf>pre« of, in Italy, i. 
178— petition of, 262. 

Pantomime, remarks on, Ul. 274. note *. 

PanTinius, Onuphrius, 11. 40 — nis learn 
ing, 66, 67 ~ De Ludls droendbus of, 
60. 

Panaer. Annates Tsrpographid, I. 172. 

PapiU Influence In Europe, U. 76, 882 — 
its decline. 887 ; It. 24 — Anglican writ- 
ings against Popery, 88 — cTaded on 
north side of the Alps, IU. 896 — claims 
of, U. 96. 

Paper, Its InTention, I. 76, 76— cotton 
paper preceded that from linen ra^, 76, 
charters and Papal bulls on cotton 
paper, ib. — first used in tlie Greek Em- 
pire in the twelfth centurv fbr MS9., ib. 
— in Italy in the thhrteenth. ib. — 
among the Saracens, of remoter aa- 
tiquity, f6.— called Cliarta Damascena 
by the Arabian Uterati, ib. — Unen pa- 
per dated from A.D. 1100, T! — cf 
mixed materials, 78 — exodlenee of tkm 
Unen paper first used Ibr hooka md 
printing, 81. 

Papias, Utin dictionary of. 1. 91, 90— hli 
lAtin Tendon of some linea of Hedod, 
112. 

Pkpinian, writer on jorifpnidanM, B. 171 
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PAPPUS. 

Pappuii, th0 geometer, editloDS of, ii. 817. 

PapyruSf employed for all documenta un- 
der Charlemagne, i. 76 — £g>-ptian. ib. 

Paracelflua, his opeculatiTe philopophv in 
medicine def^cribed, 1. 890, 466 ; iU. 428— 
school of, ii. 832 ; iii. 22, 81 ; iy. 841 

— his impostures and extrayagances, 
iii. 81. 

Paradi^<e of Dainty Devices, the, ii. 216, 
217. 

Paradise Lost. W. ^3A. 

Paradoxes, Hobbes's, Ui. 120 — of Sir 
Thomas Browne, 161. 

Paneus on the Epistle to the Romans, and 
the divine right of kings, iii. 160. 

Parchments, the use of them much super- 
seded by the invention of paper, i. 76 

— their expense, ih. — erasure of MSS. 
thereon, for the sake of new writings, 
A. — monuments of learning and record 
thereby lost, ib. — restoration of some 
effected, ib. — law MSS. generally on. 81. 

Par6, Ambrose, chirurgical writer, ii. 886. 

Parental authority, iii. 187 ; iv. 196. 

Parfrey, John, his mystery, Candlemaa 
Day, i. 488. 

Paris, University of, origin of, i. 86 — its 
scholastic philosophy, ib. 86 — its in- 
crease, 87, 88. 888 — iSrst Greek press at, 
261, 888 — its repute for philological 
pursuits, ii, 17 — Academy of Sciences, 
iv. 820 — theatres in, ii. 260 — the Koyal 
Library of, 848 — nominalists of, i. 195 — 
forbidden to confer degrees in civil law, 
ii. 178— press at, i. 287. Bee ''France.'^ 

Parker, Archbishop, ii. 65, 848. 

Parkinson, his Theatrum Botanicum, iii. 
416. 

Parliament, English, and Constitution, iv. 
197, 198, 199 — May's History of, lU. 
859. 

Parmenides on heat and cold, ii. 109. 

Pamaso Espanol of Sedano, ii. 199. 202 ; 
iii. 229. 

Pamaso Italiano of Rubbi, iii. 222 and 
note. 

Parnassus, News from, by Boccalini, Ui. 
887. 

Parrhasiana of Le Clerc, iv. 297. 

Paruta, Paolo, Discorsi PoUtici of, ii. 149. 

Pascal, his experiment on the barometer, 
iii. 48, nou — on the Puy de Ddme, 406 

— ^Titings of, iv. 87, 89, 102 — his 
Thoughts on Miracles, iv. 46-51, 102, 
146— his Provincial Letters, 46, 146— 
on geometry, iii. 885; iv. 102— his re- 
verence for religion, 108 — his acute 
observation, 108, 277 

Paschasius, Radbert, i. 47, note i. 
Pasor. George, Greek scholar, writings of, 

U.862. 
Pasquier, Ii. 214, 258, 260— his Becherchea 

de la France, 801. 
Passau, Padflcation of, ii. 66, 67. 
Paaaavanti, religious writer i 175. 



PEW Ain> THB SWORD. 

Passerat, Latin poet, U. 240, 286. 
Passions, the, iv. 115, 151 — analysis of "by 

Hobbes, iii. 119. 128— Spinosa. Iv. 114. 
Paston Letters, the, i. 178, 179, 816, and 

note *. 
Pastor Fido, ii. 247 ; iii. 278. 
Pastoral romance described, i. 268 ; iii. 

869— pajitoral poetry, ii. 219, 220, 802; 

iv. 215— dramas, ii. 246 : iii. 272. 809. 
Pastorini, sonnet on Genoa by, iv. 215. 
PaFtrengo, i. 182. 

Patemo, Ludoviro, sonnets of, ii. 185. 
Patin, Guv, writings of, ii. 444 ; iii. 151. 
Patrizzi, Francis, on the Roman militair 

system, ii. 59 — his Discussiones Peri- 

pateticae, 108 : Ui. 15. 
Patru, forensic speeches of, iii. 862 ; iv. 66. 
Paul IT., Pope, persecutes the learned, 

1. 176. 
Paul III., Pope, establishes the Jesuits, 

i. 870 — convokes the Council of Trent, 

871 : ii. 70. 76, 96. 
PaulIV., ii. 76, 864. 
Paul v., ii. 88, note >, 888, 416— his dla- 

pute with Venice, 888. 
Paul's, St., School, i. 281. 
PauUus on the right of occupancy, iii. 186. 
Peacock, Mr., definition of algebra by, 

ii. 814, note *. 
Pearson, Bishop, on the Creed, iv. 61. 
Pearson and Casaubon, notes on Diogenes 

Laertius by, iv. 16. 
Pecock, Bishop, remarks on the language 

of, i. 816, note >. 
Pecorone, the, a celebrated moral fiction, 

i. 148. 
Pecquet, medical observations of, iii. 428 ; 

iv. 889. 
Peele, George, plays of, II. 266, 267. 
Peiresc, Nicholas, his learning, iii. 177, 

898, 428, note i — life and character, 440 

— his travels, 441 — his additiona to 
botany, ib. — scientific discoveriee, *. 

— literary zeal of, 440. 

Pelagian controversy, the, iv. 84 — tha 
Semi-Pelagians, ii. 80, 88— their hypo- 
thesis, 411. 

Pelham, Lady, MS. letter of, I. 74, note K 
179. 

Pelisson, his Histonr of the French Aca- 
demy, iii. 287, 848. 

Pellegrino, Camillo, his controversy with 
the Academy of Florence, i. 286, note » ; 
ii. ?9S, 299 — his poems, 188— his dia^ 
logue, 11 Caraffa, 299^ote. 

PelletitT, algebra of, ii. 811. 

Pelletier s Art ot Poetry, H. 800— also his 
version of Hftrace, ib. nou. 

Pellican, his religious tenets, 1. 802— hla 
Commentarii Bibliorum, 462 — Hebrew 
grammar by, 266. 

Pembroke, William, Earl of, poetry of, iii. 
266, note, 2b9. 

Pen and the Sword, AiidrMe*8 parable «C 
iii. 168, fMf« •. 
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Ptna on botany, ii. 882. life of, by AretiiD, i. 176 — opInionB on 

Pennant's Britiah Zodlogy, U. 829. the nature of hie love for Laura, iL 

PenMes DiTerees sur la Comite de 1680, by 295. 

liable, iv. 296. Petri, Olane, translation of the Scriptorei 

Perception, theories of Malebranche, into SwedLih by, i. 831. 

liocke, Stewart, &c., on, iT. 87, 88, 89, Petty, Sir miliam, political arithmetic of, 

and note. ir. 207. 

Percy** Iteliques of Ancient Poetry, ii.2S0. Peucer, son-in-law of Melanchthon, ii. 82. 

Peregrino, writingn of, iii. 841. Pezron, his Antiquity des Temps deroUee, 

Pereir<i, Gomes, the Margarita Antoniana, iv. 22. 

ii. 120. Pfeffiercom, the converted Jew, i. 297. 

Peres Gines de la Uita, Spanish novelist, Pflntdng, Melchior, his poem of Thuuer- 

ii. 8J7. danks, i. 420. 

Perierit, Bonaventure des, his Cymbalum Pflster, Bible of. i. 1Q9. 

Mundi, iL lOl, nou >. PuaedruK, Vabulsc of, iv. 217. 

Perizoiiius, ii. 3^ — philological wortu of, Phaer, transUtor, ii. 226. 302. 

874 i iv. 12. Hhalaris, Epbitles of, iv. 17. 

Perkioit, CalviniMtio divine, science of Pharsalia, Lucan's, Breboeuf's, iv. 224, 

morals by, ii. 91 ; Ui. 143. 287 — May's Supplement, iii. 289. 

Perotti, Oomucopia, &c.,of, 1.204 — medi- Pliavorinus, tiis Ktymologicum Magnum, 

cal worlu of, 312. i. 281, 882. 

Perpinianus, Jesuit of Valencia, orations PliiUuter, play of, iii. 812. 

of, ii. 41. Philip Augustus, King of Prance, i. 88. 

Perrault, Charles, his Parallel of the An- Philip II. of Spain, reign of, ii. 69, 95, 98, 

cients and Modems, i v. 289, 806 — tales 199, 207, 208, note > — sends an embassy 

by. 810. to Pekin in 1580, 3i2. 

Perrault, Nicolas, his Morale des Jteuites, Philip 111. of Spaio, U. 208, noU i ; itt 

iv. 14/. m. 

Perron, Du, Cardinal and Archbishop of PhiUp IV. of Spain, iii. 280. 

Sens, the talent and induuuce of, ii. 3S7, Philips, his Theatrum Poetanun, Iv. 808. 

892, note^ 8d8 and note — Perroniaua, Ptiilo and the Alexandrian school of phi- 

iv. 297. loeophy, i. 213. 

Persecution of Protestants, i. 8tU— in Philology, progrem of, ii. 18, 19— in Ger> 

Spain and in the Lo« Countrieji, 3'}9 — many, 34 ; iv. 10, &c. 

day of St. Bartholomew, ii. 121, 164 — PhiloiophisB Elementa of Uobbee, iii. 127 

by the two Marys, 139. Philosophical Transactions, iv. 820. 

Pendan language, &c., the, ii. 340 ; iii. Philosiophy, experimental, iv. 818. 

429; iv. 343. Philomphv, the scholaitUc, i. 83, 40, 41 

Persons, the Jesuit, conduct of, U. 96, 883, 884; U. 84; iii. 14; iv. 63 — of 

147. Bacon, ii. 117; iii. 32, 73: iv. 45 — of 

Perspective, writers on the science of, ii. Locke and Bayle, 45 — of Descartes and 

821. Gaseendi, i6., &i, 69, 71, 72, 78 ; Ui. 74- 

Peruvian bark, discovery of, iv. 842. 101, &c. —of Galileo and Kepler, 18— 

Peruad, treatiM on perspective bv, ii. 821. Nisolius's principles of, ii. 118 — of 

Peiaviui. chronological works of, ii. 64, Uobbes, iii. 101-130 — Melanchthon*s 

879, 8d0; iv. 22— his Grvek, Hebrew, Philippic method of, iU. 14 — Campa- 

and Latin poetry, iii. 264 — his Dog- nelia's tlieory, 16 — hfcitory of specuU^ 

maU TUeologica, ii. 435 : iv. 43. tive philosophy, i. 383 ; iii. 11 ; iv. 63 — 

Peter Ciuniaoensis, his treatise against the the Aristotelian philosophy, i. 209, 384, 

Jews, i. 77 — explanation of his words, 885; U. 106, 106; iU. 11, 14; iv. 63, 83 

ex rtuuris veterum pannorum^ ib. and — of Boethius, i. 26 — the Platonic, 

nou^. 208,209; U. 116; iii. 69 — the IN»ripa- 

Peter Lombard, Propoidtions of the Fa- tetie dialectics, 13 — scholastic and 

there by, i. 86, note > — liber Senten- genuine Arlttotelians distinguhhed, i. 

tiarum of. 112. 886; U. 106; iii. 12 — the Kpicurean 

Petit, Krench scholar, 1. 888 ; Ii. 367. school, 98 — metaphysical writers, 14, 

Petit, Samuel, on ttie Athenian laws, ii. 129: Ir.Q^et seq. — moral philosophy, 

878. i. 894; U. 123; ill. 131-L58; iv. 146— 

Petrarch, the first restorer of letters, I. political philosophy, i. 894 ; ii. 188 ; 

68, 106 — attempts the study of Greek, Ui. 164-1 1 6 ; i v. 188 — occult, i. 892 — 

114 — LaUn poems of, 101 : ii. 295 — his Stewart's DisserUtion on the ProgreM 

Bclogues, f6. — his Sonnets and Can- of Philoeophv, Ui. 81, note — Bthics of 

■ones. i. 467; U. 190, note, 296— idol- 8pino«^ iv. 161. 

bed In Italy, 202 — imitators of, 186, Physical idenoes in the middle ifM, L 

»6— Twooi's ramarks on, Ui. 840— 128. 
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PHYBIOIAirS. 

Phjslelaofl, College of, founded bjr Henry 
Vm , i. 465. 

Physiology, TegeUble^ !▼. 888. 

Phytopinax, botanical work, ii. 881. 

Phytopinax, Ui. 415. 

Pibrac, a lawyer and rersifler, ii. 218. 

Piccolomini, Alexander, Moral luatitu- 
tions of, ii. 182 — Anatomin Praslec^ 
tionee of, 386. 

Picture, the, play of, ill. 829. 

Piciu of MirandoU, i. 218-216; U. 108. 

Pietra del Paragone of Trajan Boocalini, 
iii. 888. 

Pigafetta, voyages by, ii. 841. 

Pighius, antiquary, ii. 60. 

Piguoria on the Isiac tablet, ii. 877. 

Pilatus, Leon, translation of Homer by, 
i. 115. 

Pilgrim of Purchas, iU. 429. 

Pilgrim's Progress of John Bunyan, iv. 
a)7, 818. 

Pin, John, French scholar, i. 285, 888. 

Pinciano's treatise on the Art of Poetry, 
U. 299. 

Pincianus, works or i. 889. 

Pindar, iil. 226, 22f — ItaUan translation 
of, 228 — Schmidt's edition of. ii. 863. 

Pinelli, Oian Vincenzio, museum and li- 
brary of, ii. 830, 349 ; Ui. 440. 

Pinkerton on medals and gems, ii. 849. 

Pinkertoa's Scottish Poems, i. 845, note. 

Pinson the printer, i. 343. 

Pinzon, his Toyage with Columbus, tt 
827, note >. 

Pirckheimer, Bilibald, i. 278 and note i, 
854, note ^ — Epistle of, to Melanchthon, 
352, note — Epistle of Erasmus to, ib. 
355, 857, note. 

Pisa, school of, ii. 106 —siege of, in 1508, 
846— Leonard of, 818— botanical gar- 
den of, i. 460 ; ii. 380 — Leaning Tower 
of, 822. 

Piso on the Materia Medica of BrazU, iii 
411. 

IMtcaim. medical theory of, iv. 841. 

Pitiscus, the mathematician, ii. 817. 

PiuM v., bulls of, against Baius, ii. 82 : It. 
86 — against Queen Elisabeth, ii. 95 — 
his rigor against the press, 855. 

Placette, La, Essais de Morale of. It. 150, 
169, note «. 

PUnt<*, classification of, ii. 881 ; iv. 881 — 
distinction of trees and shrubs, 881 — on 
vegetable physiology. 888 — the ana- 
tomy ofi 1^. — the sexual system of, 834. 
See *' Botany." 

Plater, medical discoveries of, ii. 886. 

Platina, the academician at Rome, i. 176. 

Plato, remarks on, by Lord Bacon, Iii. 42 

— Dv Descartes, 84. 

Platonic academy at Florence, i. 190, 206 

— philosophy, the, 209, 885 ; U. 106, 
115; Iv. 66— theology, I. 206. 

PUtonism, the modem, i. 162, 209; U. 
115 ; Iv. 66, 69. 



POUTIAir. 

Plautus, recovery of his comedies, i. 108 

— the Meniechmi of. imitated by Shak- 
speare and others, ii. 278 — translated 
and acted at Ferrara, i. 221 ; iv. 256^ 
Aulularia, ib. 

Play&ir, dissertations of, I. 449, note *•. 
U. 822. note »; iU. 51-55, 401. 

Pletho, Ghemistus, i. 163 and note. 

PliniansB Exerdtationes of Salmasius, U. 
368. 

Plotinus, philoeophy of, i. 213 ; ii. 115. 

Plutarch, imitations of, iii. 148 — transla- 
tions of, into vulgar Qreek, in the four> 
teenth century, i. 118, note* — Amyot's 
French, ii 284 — Xy lander's version of, 
21 — North's, iii. 299 — Dryden's Lift 
of, iv. 800. 

Pococke, his great erudition, iii. 428 ; iv. 
848. 

PoetsB Minores, Winterton's, ii. 864. 

Poetarum Carmina Illustrium, ii. 238. 

Poetry, in the tenth and next ensuing 
centuries, i. 33 — Anglo-Saxon, ib. — • 
lAtin poetry, ib. — effect of cbivalrr 
on, 148— Belgic, U. 242 — Danish, iiL 
248 — Dutch, 242 — EngUsh, i. 140, 420- 
427 ; ii. 215-288 ; iv. 2^ - French and 
Provencal, i. 53, 140, 219, 418 ; ii. 208- 
215 ; iii. 235, 281 ; iv. 216 ; German, L 
88, 419 ; ii. 209-215 ; Ui. 239 : iv. 222— 
Italian, i. 205, 206, 287, 411 ; U. 181-199 ; 
Ui. 285, 340 ; iv. 211 — Utin, i. 88. 101, 
427-42d; U. 238-244; iU. 264: iv.240— 
Portuguese, i. 243, 417 ; ii. 204-207 — 
Spanish, i. 135. 416; ii. 199-208. 265; 
Ui. 229 — Castilian, i. 416 ; U. 199 — 
Scandmavian. i. 33 — Scottish, 270, 
844, note * ; ii. 231, 242 — blank verse, 
i. 424 — pastoral, 268; iv. 221 — epic, 
U. 193-199 ; iv. 222 — serious, U. 222 

— phUosophical, iU. 245 — metaphysi- 
cal, Ui. 247 — anonymous poetry, 264 — 
works on poetry, viz. Oascoyne's Notef 
on Verse and Rhyme, U. 301 — Webbe's 
discourse of English poetry, 302 — Put- 
tenham's Art of English Poesie, ib. — 
Harvey on English verse, ib. — Pind- 
auo's treatise on the Art of, 209 — 
Pelletier's treatise, 300- Juan de la 
Cueva's Art of Poetry, ib. — Dryden's 
Essay on Dramatic Poesy, iv. 300. 

PoKK^o BraccioUni, the first half of the 
fifteenth century caUed his age, i. 108 
— on the ruins d Rome, 159. 

Poggio on the degraded state of learning 
in England in 1420, i. 124. 

Poiret, his Divine (Economy, Iv. 45. 

Poland, Protestants in, U. 68 — the Anti- 
Trinitarians of, 86 — Socinians of, A. 
—college at Racow, ib.. 416— PoUsh 
version of Scripture, 104. 

Pole, Cardinal, U. 140. 

Polentone. Seoco, I^ramas of, I. 220. 

PoUtian, his Italian poems, i. 175, 204, 
221,282,441,442; ii. 294— MisceUaniet 
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rOLITIOAL UTSRATUBX. 

Of, i. 202— Latin poetry of, 196— his 

dnma of Orfeo, 221. 
PoUtical Utenture, ii. 183 — eoonomistB, 

Ul. 161; iT. 208— wleiic«, U. 184; iii. 

49— opiiuons in fifteenth oentnry, i. 

149. 
PoUtical philosophy, iii. 154 — riewa of 

Spiuoea, It. 187 — power, ii. 139. 
Polo, Uil, poetry of, ii. 208, 306. 
Polo. Marco, Trayela of, i. 270 ; U. 842. 
Pel> biiM, commentaries on, by Patrizxi and 

Kobortellua, U. 69, 60 — by Caaaubon, 

369 anU notes. 
l*ul>glotii, rarioiu, Ui. 426, 427 — Bible 

of AlcaU, i. 319 — of Antwerp, U. 388— 

Pol>glot aipltabet, i. 468— Brian Wal- 
ton's, iv. 842 
Pulyolbion of Drayton, iii. 260. 
Pomfhit, blB Choice, a poem, It. 239. 
PomponatiuB De Immortalitate, i. 819, 

SA), 387 ; U. 101 — on fate and free-wiU, 

i. 387. 
Pomponiufl L«etus, on antiqnities, ii. 66. 
PomponiuB Mela, edition of, by Voesius, 

ir. 10. 
Pontanus, Latin poenu of, i. 288; ii. 294 

— bis poem, De Uortis Ueeperidum, i. 
469, note *. 

Pool, Matthew, Synopaia Criticorum by, 

ir. 61. 
Pope, Alexander, his correspondence, iii. 

84i — his Kape of the Lock, 226, note. 
Pope, Sir Thomas, letter of, i. &i8, nou *. 
Pope, Joan, on the existence of, iii. 64, 

note. 
Pope John XXI., I. 40. noU *. 
Popery, writings against, ir. 88. See 

" Papal." 
Population, King^s calculations on. It. 207 

— theor>- of Btlalthus on, iii. 66. 
Port-Ko>al Greek grammar, the, ii. 29; 

iT. 11 — Kacine's History of Port Royal, 

86, note — dissolution of the conrent 

of, 37 — the Messieurs de Port Royal, 

ib. — their Lo|ric, or I'Art de Penser, 66, 

81 82 84. 
Porta, ^ptlsU, Blagia NatoraUs of, ii. 

321, 384, note > — discoTeries of, iii. 

406. 
Porta, Shnon, a rigid Aristotelian, ii. 106. 
Portal's lllstorv of Anatomv, quoted, i. 

467. 468 ; U. 886 ; iU. 418-421 and notes; 

iv. 338. 
Portia Capece, wife of Rota the poet, ii. 

186. 
Porto, Luigl da, author of the norel of 

Romeo and Juliet, iii. 163, note i. 
PortugucM dramatic works, i. 266, 267— 

poets, 62, 417, 438 ; U. 204 — poetry, 204 

— men of learning in, 207 — conquests 
and trade in India by the, 841 : iii. 168, 
«o(c — discoTeriee in Afiica, i. 201— 
l\ric poetry of, 248. 

Portus, JEmilius, a teacher of Greek, iL 
17, 26, 86. 



PBO0ODT. 

Poflserin, U. Ti and note, 74— BibUottMoa 
SekcU of, i. 86, note *. 

Poetel, William, the Oriental scholar, 
468. 

PoUto, early notice of the. ii. 381. 

Potter's Antiquities of Greece, It. 20 — 
his Lycophron, 16. 

Poynet, or Ponnet, John, on Politique 
Power. U. 139 — on tyTannlcide, 140, 
141. 

Pratt's edition of Bishop Hall's works, iii. 
864, note. 

Preaching, style of, before the Reforma 
tion, U. 438 — in England alter the 
Reetoration, It. 69. 

Prejudice, Hobbes on, iii. 124. 

Prescott, Mr., History of Ferdinand and 
Isabella by, i. 823, noU. 

Press, the. See *' Printing." 

Pre vest, M., his remark on identity, Ul. 
114, note. 

Price's notes on Apuleius, ir. 16. 

Printing, art of, i. 166— invention of, 164 
— block-books, ib. — known in China, 
166 — Gutenberg's and Costar's mova- 
ble chaxacters, 166 — first printed book, 
ib. — progress of the art, 166 — Peter 
Schsefler's engraved punch, 166 — Fust 
of Menu, 166, 169, 178 — Caxton, 184— 
early sheets and books, 168 — the first 
Greek printed, 181— first Greek press 
at Paris. 263; at Rome, 278— first edi- 
tions of the Gn«k aud Roman dassioi, 
172, 261 ; U. 14, 61-68 — progress of tlM 
art in Kngland. i. 184 ; U. 866 — Franca, 
i. 173, 183. 2t6— Germany, 171. 178, 
271 — I taly , 173, 280, 281 — Spain, 184 — 
restrictions on tlie press at Rome hj 
Paul IV. and Pius Y., U. 864, 866 — In 
Spain by Philip, 864- in England by 
Elizabeth and the Star Chamber, See- 
the Index Expurgatorius of printed 
books, 864 — destruction of wortcs by 
the InquisitioD, i6. — wood-cuts and 
illustrations, i. 199 — advantages reaped 
firom the art, 260 — its e£RBcU on the Ra- 
formation, 268. 

Prisoners and slaves, Grotius on the usage 
of, iU. 206. 207. 

Promises, Grotius on the obiigation of, IIL 
190. 

Promos and Cassandra, play of, 11. 268; 
iU.296. 

Pronunciation of Greek and Latin, on 
the, i. 844 — of modem langnagea, It. 
286. 

Property, Uw of, iii. 168 — right ct, 
186, 189; iv. 170, 192— cenaua ot, U. 
164. 

Prose, elegance of French, admitted. L 
269, note — English writers of, Ii. 286— 
Hobbes, iv. 2fl6— Cowley, 298- Bv«- 
ly n, 299 — Dryden, 300 — Italian, L 176 
ii. 281. 

pKMody, Latin, I. 61 ; U. 878. 
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FROTKSTAirr BBLIOIOir. 

Protestant religion, the, progrees of, 1. 299, 
a02, 818, 358, 8&1, 3i8 ; U. 66 ; It. 28, ^ 

— tenete of the ProteBtonts broached by 
WicUffe and hia foUowen, i. 364 — La- 
ther and Calvin, 351-856, 363— in Spain 
and the Low Countries, 369 ; ii. 69 — 
Austria and Poland, 74, 86 — Bohemia 
and Hungary. 74 — the Protestant con- 
troversy in (iennany and France, 74; 
iv. 28 — French Protestant refugees, 52 

— the Huguenots of France, ii. ^, 121 ; 
iv. 28, 52 — bigotry and intoleraucu of 
the Lutheran and Calvinlstic churches, 
ii. 79, 86. 87 — decline of Protestantism, 
90 — the principle of Protestantism, i. 
877 — Anglican Protestantism, ii. 391. 
See "Reformation," "Calvin," "Lu- 
ther," "Zwingle," " Melanchthon," 
&c. 

Provencal poetry, the, i. 53 et seq. ; ii. 257 ,' 
iii. zd2 — language allied with Latin, 
i. 49, 52. 

Provoked Husband, play of, iv. 261. 
275. 

Provoked Wife, play of, iv. 275. 

Prudentius, Ijatin verse of, i. 52. 

Prynne, the Histriomastix of, iii. 292. 

Psalters and liturgies, Greek, used in th» 
church offices in Italy, i. 112 — the Psal 
ter (printed in 1457), 16»3, 168. 

Psychological theories, hi. 85, 104, 129. 

Ptolemy, the geography of, i. 201, 270^ 
Ptolemaic system, iii. 395. 

PttOsndorf, Samuel, on the writings of 
Bacon, iii. 72 — his Law of Nature and 
Nations, 211, 219 ; iv. 156, 165-173, 210 

— his Duties of a Man and a Citi- 
aen, 165 — comparison of, with Dr. 
Paley, 171 — Theory of Politics of, 
188. 

Pulci, Luigi, poems of. i. 175, 206— his 
Morgante Maggiore, ib. S*)!) ; iii. 226. 

Pulteney, Uiiitory of Botany of, ii. 880, 
831, and note : iv. 333. a!>3. 

Punch in printing invented, i. 166. 

Punishment of crimen, on, by Qrotius and 
Puffendorf, iii. 197 : iv. 186. 

Purbach, German mathematician, his dis- 
coveries, i. 171. 199. 

Purchas, the IMI^m, a collection of voy> 
ages by, iii. 423. 

Puritans, the, ii. 86, 222. 

Purple Island, Fletcher's poem of, iii. 244, 
245. 

Puttenham, his Art of Poesie, i. 421; ii. 
61, 286. 802. 

Pynson, books printed by, i. 242, 277, 
itott ^. 

Pyrrhonism, ii. 116, 128 ; iii. 78, 146. 

Quadrio. Italian critic, i. 312 ; ii. 186. 
Qaadrivium, mode of education, i. 27, 

noU s ; ii. 847, note, 
Quakers, superstitious opposition of, to 

Uwfid war, Ui. 182. 



RALPH BOT8TEB DOYBTKB. 

Quarterly Review, articles of the, quoted, 
i. 113, notf 3, 3S2, 334 ; U. 27, noU », 
205, note; iii. 280— on Milton, iv. 228, 
note 1 — articles of, ascribed to Dr. Blom- 
field, i. 113, note ', 384. 

Querenghi, Italian author, iii. 266. 

Quevedo, Spanish satirist, iii. 281 — hia 
Visions, and Life of Tacano. iv. 807. 

Quietists and mystics, iv. 44, 46. 

Quillet, Claude, Callipaediaof, iv. 241. 

Quinault, dramas of, iv. 256 — La Mdre 
Coquette, 263 — operas of, 266. 

Quintilian, Isidore's opinion of, i. 27 — 
styles colloquial Latin as quotidianusy 
43 — on vicious orthography, t6. — MSS. 
of, discovered by Po^o, 103. 

Uuixote, Don, its high reputation, iii. 868 

— new views as to the design of, ib. — 
difference between the two parts of, 865 
—his Ubrary alluded to, U. 806 ; iii. 865 

— translations of, iv. 298 — excellence 
of this romance, Ui. 868. 

Rabelais, his Pantagruel, 1. 489 — worics 
of, still have influence with the public, 
ii. 356; iv. 317. 

B^can, French poet. iii. 287, 281. 

Racine, Jean, liis History of Port Royal, 
iv. 85, no/«— tragedies of, 220, 244— 
Les Frires EnnemLs, 244 — Alexandre, 
246 — his Andromaque, ib. — Britaoni- 
cus, 246— Berenice, 248— Bf^jaaet, 248 

— Mithridate, 249 — Iphigtoie, 260— 
Phedie, 251 —Esther, 261— Athalie, 252 

— his female characters, 268 — compari- 
sons with Shakspeare, with ComeUle, 
and Euripides, 253 — beauty of his 
style, 254 — his comedy of Les Plai- 
deurs, 262 — Madame de Sevign6 on, 
282, note. 

kacow, Anti-Trinitarian acadony at, ii. 86. 
Radbert, Paschasius, quotations by, i. 47, 

note *. 
Radzivil, Prince, prints the Polish versioii 

of the Scriptures, ii. 104. 
Raflaelle, Borghino, treaUse on painting 

by, ii. 282. 
Raffiielle d'Urbino, i. 272. 
Raimondi, John Baptista, the printer, ii. 

339. The first Italian teacher of He- 
brew, i. 202 — Persic grammar by, iii. 

429 
Rainaldus, Annals of Baronius continued 

by, ii. 100. 
Ridnbow, theory of the, and explanatfon 

of the outer bow, iii. 409. 
Rainolds, Dr. John, U. 92, 142, iMfs — 

character of, by Wood and others, 92, 

note ». 
Raleigh, Sir Walter, Ii. 221. 802; Itt. 168 

— his HIrtory of the World, 857; It. 
298 — the Mermaid Club established by, 
Ui. 806. 

B^h Boyster DoystMir, pUy of, i. 487 ; H. 
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BAMBOUILLXT. 

BamboalUet, MarquiM de, CattMrine d« 
Vironne, and her daughter JuUe d'An- 

Ennes, celebrated literary society of, 
. 846— the Hfttel de, a Uterary coterie, 

846, 871 ; iv. 258, 806. 
Bamiresius de Prado, philology of, il. 

867. 
Bamiu. Peter, his Greek grammar, ii. 29 ; 

hr. 13— hia logic, i. 8^, 888, 890; U. 

121: Ui. 12: ir. 65 — the KamisU, iU. 

1& 
Bamaaio. tiaTels edited by, i. 271, 464 ; U. 

OlU, oU. 

BankeMSerman historian. U. 248, note i — 
his Uktory of the Befbrmation, i. 801, 
noU. 

Baphael of Vol terra, anUqoary, i. 881 ; ii. 

Bapheling, his Arabic lexicon, Ui 428. 

Bapin. Nicolas, Latin poetry of, ii. 286; 
iii.^, note— extolled the disputations 
of the schools, ir. 68— imitation of Ho- 
race by, il. 213. 

Bapin, R^n6, merit of his Latin poem on 
Qanlens, It. 241 — on Eloquence and 
Poetry, 287 — his Parallels of the Great 
Men of Antiquity, t6. 

Baawolf, the German nataralist, ii. 831, 
note '. 

Baraill^re, Ijl, ancient Latin song quoted 
from, i. 45, note *. 

Bawley's Life of Lord Bacon, iii. 82, note, 
88. 

Bay. his Ornithology, and History of 
Fishes, It. 826 — 8>'nop«i« of Quadru- 
peds, t6. — llistoria Plantarum, &c., 
880 — geological obserratioos of, 836, 
887. 

Barmond of Toulouie, his letter to Henxy 
IIL, i. 78. 

Baynouard, M., his Choix den Pog^ies des 
Troubadours, i. 42, 56 — on the Pro- 
yen^ or Romance language, 44-50, 66, 
n0U > — on Portuguese 1\ ric po<^try . 238 
— criticisms of, on the Araucana or Kr- 
dUa. ii. 208. 

Real, St., works of, iv. 52. 

Realists, dispuUtions of the, i. 41, 195 ; 
III. 14. 

Reason, human, on, i. 210 ; It. 102, 112, 
151. 

Reaifoning, art of, Hobbes on the, iii. 118, 
noi* », 117. See "Logic." 

Rebnlgo, Mingo, pastorals of, ii. 246. 

AecitaliTe suggested by Rinuccini, U. 
249. 

Record, Robert, Whetstone of Hit by, ii. 
812. 

Redl, his philosophy, UI. 887 — sonnets of. 
and ode, Bacco in Toecana, Ir. 214 
*— his correspondence, 275 — lotflogy of, 
327. 

Redman, Dr., character of, i. 845— a 
tutor of repute at Cambridge, U. 47, 
mou* 



Beformation, the origin of, i. 299 — spirit 
of, i. 876 ; U. 135, aw — ita tenets, 412 

— its effects on learning, i. 806, 839, 
840 — on printing, 258 — its progreee in 
Germany and Switxerland, 351 — aliena- 
tion of ecclesiastical rerenues to the 
state, 352 — expulsion from the con* 
Tents, lib. — revolutionary excitement 
353.861: H. 135— growth of fknaticismi 
i. 358 — its appeal to the Ignorant^ 861 

— active part taken by women, ib. — 
parallel between those times and the 
present, ib. — differences among the re- 
formers, 868 — its spread in England, 
364 — in Italy, 365, 366 — in Germany 
and Switzerland. 801, 802, 851 — in 
Spain and liow Countries, 869 — perse- 
cutions by the Inquisition, ib. — order 
of the Jesuits, ib. 370 — character of 
Lutber and his writings, 371-373 — theo- 
logical writings of t^ period, 374, 375 

— the controversies of the reformers, 
376 — the principle of Protestantism, 
877 — the passions instrumental in es- 
tablishing the Refbrmation, 878 — the 
mischiefii arising from the absndoimieni 
of the right of free inquiry, 878 — con- 
troversies of Catholic and l*rotestani 
churchmen. U. 390 — defections to Ca- 
tholicism, 392, 893— interference of the 
cItU power with, i. 851 ; 11. 422, 428— 
Confession of Augsburg, I. 855 ; ii. 66 — 

— controversies of the chief reformers, 
i. 855, et setf. — dispute between Uie 
Swiss reformers and Luther, 368 — its 
progress, U. 66 — the Reformatio Legum 
£ccTesia.^ticarum, under Edward VI., 
42 — Protestants of France, their con- 
troversy with the Galilean Church. It 
28-33 — writings of the Church-of- 
England divines against the doctrines 
of Rome, 38, 34 — re-action in favor of 
the Church of Rome in Italy and Spain, 
il. 69, 71, 890— the Formula Concordlse 
of the Lutheran churches, 81, 401, 402 

— Church of England, the Thirty -nine 
Articles, 88, note > — the lligh-church 
party, 408. See " I^uthcr," " Calvin," 
'' Melanchthon," '* Zwingle," &c. 

Refraction suggested as the cause of prto- 

roatlc division of colors, IU. 408 — law 

of, 406. 
Regicide. See '' Tyrannicide." 
Reglo, works of, 1. 188. 
Regiomontanus, the mathematician, i. 

171, 198, 227— his treatise on triangles, 

448,449. 
Regis, Jean Silvaln, his Sygt^mede U Phi- 

k)0ophie, Iv. 80. note \ 81. not*. 
R^us, professor of medicine at Utrecht, 

IU. 98. 
Regnard, dramatic author, U. 260 — his 

Le Joueur, iv. 262 — Le Ligatairs, 268 

— Les Menechmes, ib. 
Regnier, satires of, iii. 237. 
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RSHXAB8AI.. 

BAeanal, the, a satire by the Duke of 
Buckingham, iv. SQ2. 

Beid's Essays, iii. 78, nou > , iy. 87— his 
animadrenioD on Descartes, iii. 81, 
note. 

Beindeer, the, Albertus on, ii. 326. 

Beinesius, a Saxon physician. Varies Lec- 
tiones of, ii. 866 and note *. 

Beinold, Prussian tables of. ii. 318. 

Belapsej the, plav of, iy. 275. 

Beligio Medici of Sir T. Browne, iii. 161, 
note. 

Beligion, natural, on, i. 210 — by Lord Ba- 
con, iii. 44— on its laws, i. 386— in- 
fluence of reason, 210 — its influence 
upon poetry, 14y — inspiration and 
Scripture, 210— five notions of, iii. 27 
— evidences of, denied bv the Socinians, 
ii. 417 — traditions, i. 2ll — legends and 
influence of saints, 212 — doctrines of 
the Christian, 299, 300 — vindications 
of Christianity by Pascal, iv. 47 — by 
Huet, 61 — toleration in, U. 160, 423, 
424, 426 — union of religious fMU-ties 
sought by GroUus, 898, note — and by 
Calixtus, 401 — controversy on grace 
and free-will, 410 — religious opinions 
. in the fifteenth century, i. 160 — Deisti- 
eal writers, ii. 101 — religious tolera- 
tion, remarks of Jeremy Taylor, 426- 
484 — theory of Uobbes on religion, iii. 
126. See " Rome," " Keformation," 
" Protestants." 

Bieligious persecution of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, U. 423. 

Remonstrants, the, ti. 414 ; iv. 38, 41. See 
"Arminians." 

Benouard on the state of learning in Italy, 
ii. 43. note s. 

Reproduction, animal, iv. 340. 

Republic of Bodin, analysis of, ii. 150-164. 

Bepublics, on the institutions of, ir. 190- 
193. 

Besende, Qarcia de, Latin grammar of, 
i. 339. 

Retrospective Review in Aleman, ii. 306, 
note '. 

Retz, Cardinal de, Memoirs of, iv. 346. 

Reuchlin, i. 219 — cabalistic philosophy of, 
288 — contention of, with the monks, 
297 — Greek grammar and acquirements 
of. 193, noU. 194, 219— Latin plays of, 
220. 

Bevelation, arguments founded on, iv. 
155, 156. 

Revels, master of the, duties of, ii. 268 ; 
iii. 291. 

Revenues, public, Bodin on, ii. 164. 

Reviews, the first, the Journal des Scavans, 
iv. 291 — the Mercuns Oalant, 292 — 
Bayle's Nouvelles de la Republique des 
Lettres, 293, 294— Le Clerc's Biblio- 
th^que Universellc, ib. — the Leipsic 
Acts, ib. — Italian journals, ib. — Mcr- 
cure Savant, ib. — English Reviews, ib. 



BOBEBVAL. 

Bevius, the theologian, iii. 88. 
Revolution, Bodin on the causes oil ii 

157. 
Beynard the Foxe, Caxton's llistorye of, 

i. 149. 
RlueticuB, Joachim, mathematician, i. 468 ; 

ii. 317. 
Rheede, Ilortus Indicus Malabaricus of 

iv. 835. 
Rheims, Vulgate of. translation of New 

Testament from, by English Catholics 

in 1582, U. 104. 
RhenanuB Beatus, i. 291, note^ 356, 368. 

note *. 
Rhenish academy, the, i. 218. 
Rhetoric of Cassiodorus, i. 27, note. 
Rhetoric, FouqueUn's treatise on, ii. 30G 

— Wilson's, 301 — Cox's, i. 446 ; ii. 
801. 

Rhodiginus, Ca^lius, Lectiones Antiquss 

of, i. 275, 331 ; U. 20, 56. 
Rhodomann, Laurence, works of, ii. 29, 84, 

134 — his Life of Luther, 34- Greek 

verses of, ib. 
Rhyme. Latin, origin of, i. 53 — English, 

Gascoyne^s Notes on Instruction, ii 

301. 
Ribeyro, Portuguese pastoral poet, i. 41£ 

— his Diana of Montemayor, ib. 
Ricci, the Jesuit, Travels in Cliina by, iii. 

429. 
Riccoboni, Hist, du Th^tre Italien, iii 

271. 
Richard II., dethronement of, ii. 140. 
Richard III., players in the time of, i 

435. 
Richard, Duke of York, play of. ii. 266. 
Richelet, Dictionnaire de, iv. 282. 
Richelieu, Cardinal, a patron of men of 

learning, iii. 281. 346. 348. 349; iv. 282 

— supports the liberties of the GalHcan 
Church, ii. 3S9 — pngudice of, against 
the Cid, iii. 349 — letters and writings 
of, 848; see also iv. 28, 35 — Lord Ba- 
con esteemed by, iii. 71 and note. 

Richer, tiis work on the ecclesiastical 

power, ii. 386. 
Rigault, or Rigaltius, French critic, ii. 

867. 
Rinuccini, Ottavio. suggests the idea of 

Recitative, ii. 249. 
Rivella, adventunis of, iv. 316, note. 
Rivers, Lord, his Diets of Philosophexa, 

i. 198. 
Rivet, Calvinist writer, ii. 436. 
Rivinus, his Res Herbdriae, iv. 831. 
Rivoli, Armenian dictionary compiled by, 

iii. 429. 
Roads, Roman, history of, Ii. 876. 
Robert, King of Naples, a patron of Pe- 
trarch, i. 100. 
Robertson, Dr., remarks of, i. 28, note K 

80,322. 
Roberval, French mathematidan, iii. 884» 

404. 
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BOBISOir. 

RoblMn, works of, Ul. 78. 

BobortelliM. philologiosl work of, U. 81, 
40, 66— nifl oontrorersy with Sijronius, 
61, HOU — on military ehangm, 60. 

Rocco. Italian dramatist, Ui. 272, 487. 

Roch^foucault, Duo d« la, his Maxims, ill. 
124.869; ir. 172. 

Rochester, Earl of, puems of, ir. 284, 289. 

Rodolph II. of Austria persocntes the Pro- 
testants, ii. 74. 

Rogvr, the Jesuit, TraTels of. iii. 429. 

Rogvrn, his Anatomy of the Mind, ii. 66. 

Rogers, Mr., his poem of Italy, i. 190, 
note 1. 

BfOias, Kemando de, Spanish dramatist, 
1.267. 

Rollenhagen, the Froschmauseler of, ii. 
216. 

Rollock, Hereuies, poem by, 11. 242. 

Romaic, or modem Qreek, origin of, i. 
118. 

Romance, its general tone, i. 148 — in- 
fluenced the manners of the middle 
ages, 146— the oldest, Tristan of Leo- 
nois, 148, nou * — Romance or Proren- 
aX language, 1. 48, 58, 66; ii. 267; iU. 
^82 — writers of, Spanish and Moorish, 
i. 242; ii. 207, 8U6; iii. 229, »)3 — 
Preuch, i. 52, 68; iii. 869; ir. 808 — 
heroic, Ui. 869; ir. 808 — of chivalry, 
I. 488: U. 807 — of Italy, 281 — Kng- 
lish. 289 ; It. 812 — pastoral, i. 268; Ui. 
869. 

Booie, unlTersity or gjmnasium of, i. 278 

— the city sacked by Bourbon, 326 — 
library of the Vatican, U. 847 — works 
of Cicero, Dionyslus, Uellius. Qraevius, 
Oruchius, Llvy, Manutius, Niebubr, 
Panvinius, Pomponius Ls?tu.«, Itobor- 
tellus, 8igonius, &c., &c., on its his- 
tory and antiquities, U. 56-62 — Pcwgio's 
obserrations on the ruins of, i. Wd — 
Jurisprudence of, U. 171; in. 176-188, 
218 ; It. 166, 208-210 — Leibnits on the 
laws of, 208 — modem poet* of, 211 — 
Church of, i. 297, 299 ; H. 66, 889 — ori- 
gin of the Reforaiation, i. 298 — contro- 
Tersy on the Papal power, ii. 94, 889 : 
It. ^ — discipline of the clergy, U. 70 

— books prohibited by the church, 864 

— religious treatiites of the church. 440. 
See '' Utin,'' '* Learning," '' Reforma- 
tion," &c. 

Rondelet, Ichthyology of, U. 828. 
Bonsard, Pierre, poetry of. ii. 210, 800 ; 

Ui. 288,238,248; iv. 219. 
Roquefort, his Ulossaire de la Langue Ro> 

mane. i. 46, nou >— £Ut de la Po^sie 

Fran^aise, 6i6. 
Roaa, SalTator, satires of, !▼. 214. 
Roecelin, theories of, i. 86, 41, 196. 
Roacoe, WiUiam, his criticism on poetical 

proee, i. 108, noU ^ 269, noU— oblimr 

tkms to, 278, note * —his Leo X., ^1, 

•ote >, 469, note * 



SACT. 

Boaeommon, Earl of, poems by, it. 289. 
Roee, or Roosens, De Justi ReipubUcss la 

Beges PotesUte, ti. 142, note; Ui. 166. 
Rosen, Dr., Arabian algebra translated by, 

U 812. nof«3. 
Rodcmcian society, iU. 153. 423. 
Rosmunda, tragedy of. i. 278, 274. 
Rosid, or Srythneus, collections of, 11. 48| 

note =< — criticisms of, iU. 166. 
Rota, Bernardino, poetry of, U. 186. 
Rothnian, the geometrician, U. 818. 
Rotrou, plays of, Ui. 282 andno<« > — W«d- 

ceslas of, 289. 
Rousseau's Contrac Social, iU. 218. 
Routh, Dr., ReligiossD Sacne of. i. 85. 
Rowley, dramatic works of, iU. 334. 
Rowlev, Thomas, poems attributed to, 

i. 180. 
Roxana, Latin tragedy by Alabaster, ill 

268 and note. 
Boy, General, his MiUtary Antiquities, 

&e., ii. 60, note i. 
Roval King and Loyal Sul^t, play of; UI 

815. 
Royal Society of London, UI. 72 — the 

PhUosophical Transactions of. It. 818, 

820, 884, 336. 
Ruarus, EpisUes of, U. 418. 
Rubbi, the Pamaso Italiano of, U. 184 ; 

iU. 222. 
Rubens. Albert, on the Roman costume. 

It. 20. 
RuceUai. Rosmunda of, i. 278, 274 — the 

Bees of, an hniUtion of Virgirs Fourth 

Oeorgic, 414. 
Rudbeck, Olaus, on the I^aeteals, Ui. 428. 
Rue, De la, i. 46, note >, 57, note > 
Rueda, Lope de, Spanish plays of, 1. 432. 
Ruel, John, 1. 388 — his tiansktlon of 

Dioscorides on botany, 400 — De Na- 

turl Stirpium, ib. 
Ruhnkenius, his praise of Mnretus, U. 19, 

Rule a Wife and haTe a Wife. iii. 320. 
Rum phi us, Ilerbarium Amboinense of. 

It. 885. 
Russell, liSdy, U. 68. 
Russell, poems of, U. 201, note *. 
Ruteboeuf, the poet, i. 56. 
Rutgersius, Tarlse Lectiones of. U. 866. 
Buyseh, Dutch physician, art of ii\)ecting 

anatomical preparations perfected by. 

It. 840. 
Bymer, remarks of, on tragedy. It. 808. 

SaaTedra, a poUtical moralist, UI. 161. 

SabelUan tenets, I. 868. 

Sabinus, George, a Latin poet, U. 288. 

SacchettI, Italian novelist, I. 176. 

Sachs, Ilans, German dramatic poet, I. 

814. 419, 484, and note '. 
SackTllle's Induction to the Mirrour of 

Magistrates, U. 217, 262 — his Gorbodue, 

262. 
Saey, M. de, French author, It. 87. 
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RAO BHXPHimD. 

8«d Shepherd Of Bm JoDMo, aL 258. aSL 

aid. 

Sadler. Sir Ralph, cmhaar oC to Scotlud. 

I. o44. 
Sadolet, Cudinal, reputatioa of. i. 272. SOS. 

motf: ii. 874 — obaemfttkNtf of. i. 417. 

note, 429. 442, mtu ^^ 4d6— hfe dewv 

for Mbnn, ii. 76. 
teint Beure. nelecticitf of, from RpOMrdL 

ii. 211. mou «. 
Saint K«al, the Abhi de, ir. 52. note, 

Zi6. 
Sainte Marthe, or Sammarthaami, LAtan 

poet, U. 211 : {▼. 241. 
Salamanca, UniTcrritT <^. i. 41 — kctorei 

at, bv Lebrixa, 184*. 1^ 
Sale*, St. Francis de. writinp' of. U. 441. 
Salfi. ItaUan poet, iii. 2:2. 22^.341: iT. 

276. 
Salutburr, John of. Hkttnrv of. i. 28. nole K 

39. note >. US, 195 — learning of . 98. 96 

—style of. 93. 
Sallengre. collection of treatiseti. fi. 56. 
Sallo. Denis de, publishes the fint reTiev, 

It. 291. 
Ballust. inflnenre of. ii. 356. 
Salmariuf, Claude, erudition and woria 

of. ii. %8, 4^ — hU PUnian* Ezcxrl- 

tatiooce and other workff. 3*18 — De 

Lingu2 IleUenitticl. $i2 — controTersj 

with Milton. 3'j8 — death of. ir. 9. 
Salutato, Colluccio. on Plutarch, i. 113, 

HoU > — an ornament of learning in the 

iburteenth centun*. 101. note >. 
Salvator Roita. mtX-^ of. \x. 214. 
Salriani's Animalium Aquatilinm IDa- 

toria. U. 328. 
SalTiati. his attack on Taeso, entitled 

L'Inf-trinato. ii. 299. 
Salrini. mnariv bv. iii. 221. 
Sanuoitan PenUte'uch. the. Hi. 426. 
Sammarthanun. ii. 241 : iv. 241. 
Sanchez Poo^iaa Caiitellana<i. i. 52. 
Sanchez. Thomas, works and doctrine of, 

i. 135: Ii. 11&-117: iii. 142. 
Sancroft. Archbishop, his Fur Prvdeeti- 

natus. It. 40. and note. 
Sanctius. grammar of, ii. 30. 87 : It. 12. 
Sanctorius, De Mediclna Statica. Ui. 424. 
Sandenion. an English casuist, iii. 144. 
8an<l}s's sennons, ii. 91. 
Sannazaro. the Italian poet, excellent 

pfnius of, i. 269. 418 — Latin poetry of, 

427. 428 : Ii. 291 : iv. 211 — Aroadia 

of. i. 2»», 418 : II. 305. 
S-iriHou, Nirolas, his maps, It. 344. 
Santeul. or Santolius, littin poeCzr ofl 

It. 213. 
Santis, De, economist, iii. 164. 
Sappho, translated by Madame Dader, 

iT. 13. 
Sancens of Spain, i. 58 — obUgationfl of 

Bnrope to, 126— refinement of, 213. 
Barbfeuski, poet of Poland, ill. 265, noU. 
aarUeriufl, Latin poet, iU. 261, 266. 
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Sarpi. FUber PwL fi. Ol, 
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ftccooBtor cfatwoik of BcOarariB, MB, 
a«Cf » — lily ^(- - " — 

iii. 41i — hit ral|^OQt 

$ee3S&.MCr >. 
Saman. Fraach poet, fit SB. 
Satire. Ongin and Pniowi d, bj DiydiB, 

IT. a<i>. 
Satire Menippce. B. 386. 
^amabe, i Unde. Sec ** aalmariaa >* 
Sanuur. 1a Forpe of. It. 79. 
Savior, qaocatioos fitm. i. 81-86. 
SaTi>.'<jr Uctun. B. 61 — tranaiation of 

TMitvs b> . M — hii cditioa of Chiyaoa- 

tc«n. ii.d48— hlstreatinontheBMiiaii 

militia. H. note K 61. 
Saxon% . Brfbmuition protected in, I. 800. 
StutoQ's map of EnglaDd in 1580. ii. 844. 
Scala, Flaminio. cxteni 

introduced by, ni. 
Scaliger, Jweph. the cmincnl aeholar, U. 

IS. 44. ^ dl2— ehroookinr ot 68, 889 

— Julian pcnod inventod ^, 64 — tha 
Scaligeiaoa, 41. 45, and mCc, 90, Mf«, 
33^ nou : : It. 297— epitaph by Hdn- 
sius on. ii. 44. meu — Pe Kbaciidationa 
Tempomm of. 68 : B. 879 — hia know- 
ledge of Arabic. 839 : BL 428— lAtin 
poetr>- of. B. 210, note > — hia opiakm 
of his own learning. 858, mau * — 
critkisms bv the Scal^pen, B. 28, aaCc >, 
99. note >. 3W. 372. 

Scaliger. Julius Canar. I. 829: fi. 44— 
De l^usis Latin* Lingnse, 1 880— hia 
Poetics, ii. 292-2»l — InTectiTa ot, 
against the iVeronianna, i. 88L 

Scandinaria, early poetrr of. I. 88. 60, 
note — legends of. fii. 213. 

Scapula, his abridgment of Stephens*B 
Thesaurus, ii. 27 — distich on, A. ncu > 

— opinions on the lexicon of, 27, motes. 
ScamUrus Aquilam quaerit of Bnnniia, 

i. 289. 291. 
Scarron. Abbe, the Roman Coniqaa cL 

iT. ai9. 

Scepticism in the middle ages. i. 168. 
Schieffpr, Peter, his inTentions in printti^, 

i. 166. 
Schedius, MeIL«us. iU. 265. 
Scheiner. the Jesuit, optical d lato fw i lea 

of. Iii. 3£H. 42a 
Schelstadt. school of. i. 198. 217. 
Scht<m. trcatioes on, Ii. 409 and note. 
Schlegel, Frederic, his opinion that Ia- 

ther's understanding waa tainted with 

insanitv. i. 373. 
Schlegel. 'William, his praise of GaldaroB, 

iii. 279 — his criticisms on Shakapeare, 

298. 306, 318— on the defecta of Mo- 

li6ie. It. 266. 
Schmidt, Erasmus, obarrations of, U. 94 — 

his Pindar, 368. 
Scholastic phikMophr, tta ikm de fc at , 

i. 883— defecxird by the udTcnlllaa. 

884. 
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BCBOLASnO TBXATI8B8. 

Beholastic troatlMS, U. 106. See «< PhUoso- 
phy." 

Schools, cathedral and conTentaal, under 
Charlemagne and his succeeeors, and 
their beneficial efltects, i. 80. note ^ — 
state of English Rchoobi in the time of 
Henry VIII., 846 — English institutions 
and regulations of, in the reign of Eliza- 
beth, ii. 60— mode of teaching in, i. 281 

— of Schelstadt, Munster, &nmerich, 
m 194, 217— Fadua, 819; ii. 106 — 
in Germany, i. 125, 840. 

flcience, state of, i. 448; iii. 877 — Lord 
Bacon, De Augmentis Scientiarum, 84, 
et seq. — Hobo's Chart of Human, 118 

— institutions for the adyancement of, 
ir. 818. 819. 

Scioppius, Gaspar, controvendes ofl ii. 870, 
8t2— his Infamia FamianI, 8i0— his 
Judicium de Stylo Historico, ib. — bis 
grammar, 870, 878— remarlcs on Lip- 
dus, 87. 

Soomful Lady, play of, iU. 816 and note. 

Soot, Keginald, his Discovery of Witch- 
craft, 0. 51, 55, 102. 

Soot of Scotstarret, Utin elegies of. ill. 268. 

Scotland, Dunbar, poet of, i. 270 — state 
of classical learning in. 282; U. 54 — 
Greek taught in, i. 844 — Utin poets 
of, iii. 268 — CalTinists of, ii. 148. 

Soots ballads, ii. 229 — poets, 242. 

Scott, Michael, pretends to translate Aris- 
totle, I. Ill, note >. 

Scott, Sir Walter, U. 289 ; iU. 874. 

Scotti, his Monarchia Solipsorum. iii. 874. 

Scottish dialect, ancient poems in the, I. 
270, 421, 426, note. 

Scotus, Duns, character and influence of 
his writings, i. 40 — barbarous charac- 
ter of Ills sophistry, ib.^ote * ; ii. 47. 

rieotns, John. Erigena, i. 82, 196. 

Scriptures, Holy, first printed Bible, i. 167 

— translations o^ 184 — editions of Ari us 
Uontanus, U. 103 — Ethlopic, 1.818- 
Alcal4 Polyglot, ib. — Antwerp Poly- 
glot, U. 888 — Bishops' Bible, 104 — 
Chaldee, 1.818; ii. ^; Ui. 425— Cas- 
talio, ii. 108 — aarius, f6.— Complu- 
tensian,i.879; U. 888— Danish, 1.881 — 
English, ii. 445— Tvndale's, i. 894, 880 

— Duport's translation, iv. 14 — English 
commentators on, ii. 487 — Geneva, by 
Corerdale, 104 — Greek, i. 818 : iv. 14 — 
Hebrew, i. 818; ii. 889; iii. 425— Ita. 
lian, i. 881 — Latin. 882 ; ii. 106 — 
Erasmus, i. 276, 292 — Parisian Poly- 
glot, Ui. 426; iv. 842 — Pagninus, U. 
106 — Polish transUtion, 104 — Septua- 
gint, ib. — Sclavonian, ib. — Samaritan 
Pentateuch, Ui. 426 — Spanish, U. 104 — 
Svriae, 887; Ui. 425, 428— Sistlne, U. 
108 — Swedish. 881 — TreroelUns and 
Junius, 106— Tuigate, 102— Walton's 
Ptlyglot. iv. 842 — forty-eight editioni 
«r, prohibited by Rome. U. 854. 



tXZUAL STSTKX OF PLAIVTS. 

Scnderi, Mademoiselle de, heroic romaneet 

of, Ui. 8n,872; i v. 221, 806. 
Scudery, observations on the Cid of Cor- 

neiUe by, Ui. 860. 
Seba, Adeodatus (Beta), U. 240. 
Sebonde, Raimond de, Natural Theology 

of, i. 154 ; U. 128. 
Seckendorf attacks the motives of Etm- 

mus, i. 858, note i — remarks on Luther 

by, 296. 
Secundus Joannes, Latin poems of, I. 429 ; 

ii. 242; iii. 260. 
Sedano. his Pamaso EspaBol, U. 199, 202 ; 

Ui.229. 
Segneri, Paolo, sermons of, iv. 276. 
Segni. history by, i. 465. 
Segrais, pastoral poetry of, iv. 221 — hlfl 

novels, 810 — Segraisiana, &c., 297,802. 
Seguier, President, Ubrary of, iU. 486. 
Seicentisti, writers of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, Ui. 221.836. 
Selden, iU. 806 — his treatise De Jura 

Natural! Juxta Uebrseos, 144, 145, 427, 

428 — Table-Talk of, U. 487, note*] Ui. 

146, note, 162 — liis controversy on 

fisheries, 187 — Arundelian Marbles of, 

U. 876. 
Self-defence, right of. iii. 184 ; iv. 185. 
SelUng, Prior, i. 240 and note >. 
Semi-Pelagian tenets, ii. 411, 414. 
Seneca, tragedies of, U. 258, 259, 856 - 

Epistles of, iU. 148. 
Sensation, Hobbe(«2s theory of, IU. 102 — 

definition of. by Malebranche. iv. 87. 
SensibiUty, universal, theory of Campa- 

nelia, iii. 16. 
Sepulture, rights of, Grotius on, iU. 197. 
Serafino d' Aquila, Italian poet, i. 287, 

411. 
Serena, Ellsabetta, U. 185. 
Sergardi, satires of, in Latin, Iv. 240. 
Serllo, treatise on perspective by, U. 

821. 
Sermons of the sixteenth century, I. 876 

— English, U. 438 ; iv. 59— French, 66, 

56. 
Serra, Antonio, on the means of obtaining 

money without mines, Ui. 162 — on the 

trade'of Venice by, i6. — on commercial 

exchange, ib. 
Servetus, tenets and works of, i. 868— hla 

work De Trinltatis Erroribus, ib. — put 

to death at Geneva, U. 84, 85, 86, noU, 

424 and note * — account of his Chris- 

tianismi Restitutio, passage therein on 

the circulation of the blood, i. 468 ; tt. 

84, 85, and notes; iU. 417, 418. 
Servitude, domestic, U. 151. 
Seven Champions of Christendom by 

Johnson, U. 809. 
8«vign4, Madame de, Letters of, It. 281 — 

her talent, tb. — want of sensiUUty of, 

282, note. 
SevUle Universltv, lectures at. I. 186. 
Sexual system cf pUnts, It. 884. 
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BHADWKLL. SOTO. 

fihadwell, pl^s of, ir. 278 — satire on, bj Sigiamtind, Emperor, literaiore eneoii- 
Dryden, 284. raged by, i. 117. 

Shakupeare, WilUam, iU. 290— his poems, Sigismund III., persecation of Protestants 
Venus and Adoniii, ii. 228, 271 — La- by, il. 70. 

creoe, 223 — his life and early plays, Sigonias, worlcs of, i. 881 ; ii. 40, 67 — De 
269, 270, &c. — fevr obliterations by Consolatione, 42 — on the Athenian 
Shalupeare, nor any by lx}pe de Vega, polity, 68 — on Homan anUquity, 66 — 
250 — his sonnets, iii. 258-256 — plays De Jnre Ciriam Rom. and De Jure 
of: Twelfth Night. 293- Merry Wires Italise, 68 — on antiquities of Gxeece, 
of Windsor, t6., 294 ; iv. 261 — Much 69. 

Ado about Nothing, iii. 293 — Hamlet, Silrester^s truislation of the Creation, or 
2SS — Macbeth, ib. — Measure for Mea- La Semaine, by Du Bartas, ii. 212 — 
sure, il. 268, 808; iii. 295, 296, 298— poems ascribed to, 222; iii. 269. 

King liear, 296, 296 — Timon of Athens, Simler, George, schoolmaster of Hesse, 
297 — Pericles, ii. 271, note i : iii. 299 — i. 264. 

Che historical plays of, ii. 277 — Julius Shnon. le Pire, ir. 46— Critical History 
CsBsar, iii. 800— Antony and Cleopatra, of. It. 61, 842. 

800 — Othello, 299, 301 — Coriolanus. Singers of Germanv, i. 60 ; iU. 240. 

800— iUchard II., 808 —Tempest, 801 Sionita, Hebraist, iii. 426, 427. 

— his other plays, 800, 801, 808, 318 — Siphon, power of the, iU. 406. 
Henry VI., whence taken, ii. 266, 271 Sirmond, the historian, ii. 486. 

— Comedy of Errors, 271; ir. 268— Sismondi, criticisms of, i. 49; iii. 279, 867, 
Midsummer Night's Dream ii. 273, 276 et pasxim. 

— Two Gentlemen of Verona, 272, 274 Sixtus V., ii. 108. 847 — the Sistine Bibla 
-Lore's Labor Lost, 272 — Tauiiug of published by, 108. 

the Shrew. 273 — Romeo and Juliet, Skelton's rhymes, i. 818, 421, 436. 

276-277 — Merohant of Venice, 278: iii. Slarery, Bodin on, ii. 167 — Grotius or, 

19; ir. 269 — As You Like It, ii. 279— iU. 205. 

Cymbeline, 808 — retirement and death Sleidan's History of the Reformation, I. 

of, iii. 290, note i, 801 — greatness of 299, note >. 

his genius, ii. 133 ; iii. 302 — judgment Smetius, Martin, worlcs on ancient ln> 

of, 808 — his obscurity of style, 804— scriptions by, ii. 876. 

his popularity, 808, 305 — critics and Smiglecius, the logician. It. 64 and 

commentators on his dramas, i6., 306 — note >. 

Dryden's remarks on, 825, note <Ree Smith, professor at Cambridge, i. 844. 

also ii. 264, note «, 268, 291 ; ir. 270) — Smith, Adam, remarks of, iii. 2l6, 217. 

remarks on the mode of spelling the Snell. Willibrod, his Cyclometricus, ill. 

poet's name, ii. 269, note >. 885 — on refraction, 406. 

Sharp, lUchard, Mr., remarks of. ir 801, Society, Hobbes on ciril, iii. 178. 

note 3. Society, Royal, ir. 820. 

Sharrock, De OfRciis, &o., ir. 150. Socinian academy at Racow, ii. 86, 418 ~ 
Shepherd, Life of Poggio by, i. 103, noU \ writers, i. 868 ; ii. 85, 86 — Socinianism, 

117. 416, 419 — in England, ir. 42. 

Shepherd's Kalendar, poem of Spenser, Socinus, Faustus, ii. 85, 417. 

ii. 220, 802. Socinus, Lsclius, founder of the sect of 
Sheridan, plays of, ir. 261. Sorinians, i. 888 : ii. 85. 

Ship of Fools, the, i. 246. Solids, the ratio of, iii. 384. 

Sliirley, dramatic works of, iii. 831 ; ir. Solinas, his Polyhistor, ii. 869. 

272. Soils, Antonio de. Conquest of Mexico by, 
Sibilet, Thomas, the Art Podtique of, ir. 846. 

i. 445 — his Iphigenia of Euripides, Solon, philosophy of, iii. 184. 

484. Sonnets, Italian, I. 411; ii. 181 et seq., 
Sidney, Algernon. Ills Discourses on Go- ir. 211-214 — French, ii. 214 — of Mil 

remment, ir. 198. ton, iii. 268— of Shakitpeare, 253— of 

Sidney, Sir Philip, ii. 178, 222, 268— his Drummond of Hawthomden, 266 — 

Aroadia, 289, 290, 807-809; iU. 439— of the Eari of StirUng, 256— construo- 

Defence of Poesie, U. 220, 264, 290, 802 tion of, 267, note i. 

— Astrophel and Stella, 222 — poems Sophia, Princess, ir. 82. 

of, ib. ; Ir. 298 — his censure of the Sophocles, style of, ir. 226, 282. 

English drama, ii. 268— character of Sorbonne, the, I. 289; Ir. 87, 68. 

his prose, 289. Soto, Peter, confbssor to Charlee Y., 1. 
BIdonius, obserrations of, and their oha- 874 ; 11. 62, nott * ; HI. 148. 

raeter. I. 48. Soto, Barahona de, poetry of, il. 208. 

Sienna, the Roalof,ll.860— Intronatlof, Soto, Dominic, De Justitii, U. 123, 176, 

1. 467 180. 
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SOUL. 

flool. Deeou-tM on tb» faninatorialitT of 
ttM, iii 83, 89— on the seat of, 86 — 
theory of Oaasendi, ir. 72 — Male- 
branche, 00 — Locke, 187, 188. 

Soul'ii Errand, the, early poem, ii. 222. 

Sousa, Manuel Faria y, sonnets of, iii. 
282. 

Bonth, Dr., sermons of. It. 40, 00. 

Southampton, Lord, finend of Shakspeare, 
11.270. 

Southern, his Fatal Diseorery, ir. 271 — 
Oroonoko, ib. 

Southey. Mr., his edition of Hawes, i. 816 

— remarks of, ii. 806 — edition of poets 
by, iii. 244, 266, note >. 

Southwell, Hobert, poems of, ii. 222. 

Sovereign, and sorereira power, the, iii. 
168, 182, 188. 

Spain, drama of. i. 266, 481 ; U. 249 ; iii. 
278-281 ; It. 244 — poets and poetry of, 
i. 268, 416; U. 199-208; iii. ifi»— bal- 
lads, i. 136^242 ; ii. 207 — norels and 
romances. 206, 806 ; iii. 229 and note ^ ; 
It. 807 — Cerrantes, iii. 868— Spanish 
and Italian writing compared, i. 417 — 
metaphysicians of, iii. 14 — prose-writers 
of, iU. 842 — philologists and literati of, 
i. 889, 488 — Loyola and the Jesuits 
of, ii. ?2 — library of the Escurial Pa- 
lace, 848, note i ; iii. 428 — of AlcaU 
and Salamanca, ii. 848 — reviral of 
Uterature in. i. 186 — learning in. 889 

— under Philip II., U. 68, 199 — the 
InquisiUon of, 69, 864. See "■ Poetry,'' 
" Drama.'' 

Spanish Curate of Fletcher, iii. 814, 821, 
note. 

Spanheim, Eaekiel, numismatics of, ii. 
877 ; It. 11, 21 — his edition of Julian, 
11. 

Spee, German poet, iii. 240. 

Speech, human, and brute sounds, com- 
parison between, iii. 418, 414. 

Speed, maps of, in 1646, iii. 481. 

Spelman, Glossary of, iv. 292. 

Spencer, De Legibus Hebrseorum, ir. 848. 

Spener, writings of, ir. 46. 

Spenser, Edmund, his school of poetry, 
iii. 244, 248 — hii Shepherd's Kaiendar, 
ii. 219, 802 — his Epithalaniium, 228- 
the Fa^ry Queen of. 280-287 — com- 
pared with Arioeto, 282 — his Dialogue 
upon the State of Ireland, 291 

Sperone Speroni, his tragedy of Canace, 
i. 481 — dialogues of, 896, 441. 

Spiegel, Dutch poet, his works, iii. 242. 

Spinosa, system of, ii, 107 — ihe Tracta- 
tus Theologico-Politicus of, ir. 46 — 
Ethics or Moral Syston of, 104 et seq.y 
161 — politics of, 187 — Spinoeism, 
116. 

Spiritual dramas of Spain and Portugal, 
I. 266. 

Spondanus. continnator of the Annalfl of 
Baronius, tt. 485 



BTILLIKOlTJaET. 

Sprengel. botanical and medical 

ofTu. 881, 886 ; iii. 418, nou, «19, 428, 
note, 424 ; iv. 880. 

St. Vincent, Gregory, geometry of, iU. 
886. 

Staei, Madame de. her Oorinne, I. 106, 
note 3 — observations of, on Romeo ana 
Juliet, U. 276. 

Stair, Lord, work by, iii. 91, noU K 

Stampa, Oaspara, an Italian poetess, IL 
186, 187, 189. 

Stanley, Thomas, History of Ancient Phi- 
losophy by, iv. 16, 66, and f»ol« *— his 
edition of JEschylns, 16. 

Stanyhurst, translator, ii. 226. 

Stapulensis. Faber, i. 2B6 — conduct of, 
866— edition of the Scriptures by, 882. 

Star Chamber, the, U. 866. 

States, Bodin on the rise and ftJl of, II. 
167. 

Statics, treatise of Stevinns on, U. 828. 

Stationarii, or bookseUers, i. 262. 

Stationers' Company founded in 1666, ii 
856 — its restrictions on the press. i6. 

Statistics, writers on, iv. 207 — statistical 
topography, iii. 168, 164. 

Statins, Achilles, or Esta^, a Portugnew 
commentator, ii. 22. 

Statins, Thebaid of, U. 294 ; iv. 224. 

Steele, Conscious Lovers of, iv. 276, noU 

Steevens, commentator on Shakspeare, U 
266, note >, 271, noU i ; iii. 264, 299, 
806. 

Stellatus, PaUngenius, the Zodaicus Titas 
of, i. 429. 

Stephens, llanry i. 266 — his erudition, il. 
28 — his press celebrated. 24 — Life of, 
by Maittidre, tfr. note ' — oy Almeloveen 
and other biographers, ib. not^ — his 
Thesaurus lingusB LatinsB, 25-27 — 
his own testimony on various lexicons, 
i. 829, note; U. 26, note ' — Scapula's 
abridgment of the Thesaurus of, 27 — 
dies in poverty, ib. — his philological 
works, 86, 800 ; iv. 289 — Latin epi- 
grams, U. 240 — forbidden to print, 864 
— Apology for Herodotus by, i. 876 — 
his treatise on the conformity of the 
French and Greek languages, ii. 80O. 

Stephens, Robert, Thesaurus of, 1. 886 — 
the Novum Testamentum Grascum, 
&c., edited by, 880; U. 28, note, 102, 
874. 

Stevinus, Simon, his statics and hydrosta- 
tics, il. 828: iU. 404. 

Stewart, Dugald, metaphysical works of; 
U. 129, 160; Hi. 44, 72, note », 96, 101, 
118, note *, 218, 219; iv. 181, note — his 
remarks on Descartes, iii. 87 — on Gro 
tins, 218 — on Gasaendi. iv. 76, 77. 

StifBlius, Michael, ii. 812. 813 ; iti. 878. 

Still. John, Bishop of Bath and Wells, II 

StUlingHeet. writings and tenets of, H. 84 
41 61, 188. 
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BTIBLIirO. 

StirliDg, Earl of, Bonnets of, Ui. 256— his 

poem of Domesday, ib. note *. 
Stirpium AdTersaria by Pena and Lobel, U. 

Stobfeus, edition of, by Grotius, ii. 866. 
Stockwood, John, his Progymnasma Scho- 

lasticum, ii. 52, note ^. 
Strada, Famianus, ii. 369 — his Decades, ib. 

— character of liis imitations, ib. — 
the Prolusiones Academicae of, iii. S42. 

Strasburg, books published at, ii. 852 — 
library of, i. 468. 

Strigelius, Loci Theologici of, ii. 08. 

StroKzi, poem on chocolate by, It. 240. 

Strype, John, his Life of Smith, i. 844 and 
note * — remarks of, ii. 189. 

Stunica. Spanish commentator. I. 819. 

Sturm, Jolin, his treatise on education in 
Germany, i. 840. 

Snard, remarks of, on the French theatre, 
U. 258, note K 

Suarez of Granada, his treatise De Legi- 
bus, iU. 188-148 — tiUes of his ten 
books, 138 — his definition of eternal 
law, 140 — his metaphysical disputa- 
tions, 14 — theory of government, 158 

— his work and opinions on laws, 159, 
177. 

Suckling, Sir John, poetry of, iii. 259. 

Sugar-cane, first mention of, ii. 881. 

SuTdas, prorerb quoted from, i. 208 — his 
Lexicon. 281. 

Sun, spots of the, discovered by Harriott, 
Fabricius, and Scheiner, iii. 894 — its 
revolution round its axis, ib. 

Supposes, the, play of, ii. 261. 

Supralapsarian tenets, ii. 412. 

Surrey. Earl of, his style of poetry de- 
scribed, i. 421-427 — the introducer of 
blank verse, 424 — his polished lan- 
guage, 426— remarks of Dr. Nott, 422, 
€24 — poems of, ii. 215 — character of, 
by Sidney, 220. 

Surville, Clotilde de, a supposed French 
poetess, i. 180. 

Swabian period of German poetry, i. 58. 

Swammerdam, naturalist, iii. 418 ; iv. 
828. 

Sweynheim, Uie printer. I. 200. 262. 

Swift, Dean, iv. 810— his Tale of a Tub, 
817. 

SuisKet, Richard, author of the Calculator, 
i. 181. 

Switzerland, the Reformation begun by 
Zwingle at Zurich, i. 801 — doctrines of 
the Protestants of, ii. 87. 

Sword, the Pen and the, Andreae^s parable 
of, iii. 158, note *. 

Sydenham, medical theory of. It. 841. 

Bylburgius, his Greek grammar, ii. 29, 81, 
861 ; iv. 4 — his Aristotle and Dfcmy sius, 
ii. 81. 

Syllogism. See** Logic." 

Sylvius. Dutch physician, i. 458 ; iii. 416 ; 
iv. 341. 



TATLOB. 

Sylvius, the French grammarian, i. 279. 

Synergists, tenets of, ii. 80. 

Syntagma Philosophicum of Gassendi, It 

71, 77, 125. 
Syriac version of the Bible, U. 887, 888 ; 

iii. 427— the Maronite college of Mount 

Libanus, i6. 

Tabemspmontanus, ii. 834. 

Table-talk of Selden, ii. 487, note * ; iii 
145, note ^. 

Tacitus, the Annals of, i. 278; ii. 866— 
Lipsius's edition of, ii. 21 — Savile's 
translation of, 54 — Davanzati's transla- 
tion of, 288. 

Tale of a Tub by Swift, iv. 817 — compari- 
son of, with Uie Pantagruel of Rabelais, 
1.439. 

Tahnud, the study of the, iU. 427. 

Talon, Omer, treatise on eloquence, ii. 
121 — Institutiones Oratorise of, 800. 

Tamburlaine, play of, ii. 265. 

Tancred and Sigiomunda, iii. 278. 

Tansillo, Italian poet, his La BaUa, ii. 185, 
241. 

Tapsensis, Tigilius, the African bishop, 
works of, reviewed, iv. 292. 

Tartaglia, Nicolas, his solution of cubic 
equations in algebra, i. 449 — unfidrly 
published by Cudan, U. 811 — his me- 
chanics, 821. 

Tasso, Bernardo, ii. 185 — his Amadigi, 
190 — celebrated sonnet by. 190, note ^. 

Tasso, Torquato, the Gierusalemme Libe- 
rata of. ii. 198 et seq., 298 ; iv. 224 — 
comparison ofl with Homer, Virgil, and 
Ariosto, ii. 193, 196, 197 — excellence 
of his style, 194 — his conceits, 195 — 
defects of the poem, 196 — Fairfax's 
translation, 226 — his peculiar genius, 
196 — the Aminta of, 246 — his Tor- 
rismond, a tragedy, 245 — hl^ prose 
writings, 281 — Gadilco's remarks on, 
iii. 341. 

Tassoni, his observations on the poetry of 
Bembo. i. 412 — on Petrarch, &c., iii. 
340 — Secchia Rapita of, 225 — remarks 
of, iii. 488. 

Tauler's sermons, i. 71, 151 ; iii. 22. 

Taurellus, Nicholas, his Alpes Csesae, ii. 
108, note i. 

Tavannes, political memoirs by, ii. 148. 

Tavelegus, grammar of, i. 848, note. 

Tavemier, his travels in the llast, iv. 846. 

Taxation, Bodin on, ii. 164. 

Taylor, Edgar, Lays of the MinneeingerB 
by, i. 59. note '. 

Taylor, Jeremy, ii. 864, 408, 425 — his 
Dissuasive from Popery, iv. 88, 61 — 
sermons of, ii. 489 — devotional writ- 
ings of, 440 — his Ductor Dubitantium, 
iv. 148, 157, 165— its character and de- 
fects, 148 — his Liberty of Prophesying, 
ii. 425: iv. 61 — boldness of his doc- 
trine, ii. 426 — his defence of toleration. 
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480, 481— effect of his treatise, 488— 
ite defocto, 431 — tiis Defence of fipisco- 
patry, ib. 

Tiijlor, Brook, Oontempl&tic Philosophica 
of, lii. 80, note. 

Teleiuachuii, Fen^Ion^s, ir. 811. 

Telescope, inrentioa of the. iii. 406 — 
Dutch, or spying-glasseM, 407. 

Teleffio, Bonuunl. De Naturl Kerum of, ii. 
lOU; iii. 15, 16, 17, 8*^. 

Tellex, a Spanish metaphysician, iii. 14. 

Temple, Sir William, iv. l7, 808 — hU de- 
fence of antiquity, 806. 

Tennenian on the origin of modem philo- 
sophy, i. 83. note >. 

Tepel, hid History of the Cartesian Pliilo- 
sophy, iv. 79, note >. 

Terence, comedies of. first printed as rerse, 
i. 277 — editions of, ii. 14. 

Teresa, St., writings of, ii. 441 ; iii. 248. 

TesU, imitator of Horace, iii. 228. 

Teutonic languages, the, i. 83, 146. 

Textus Hariiiius, the Ofllcina of. i. 850. 

Theatres, i. 224 — in London, ii. 263; iU. 
290, 291 — closed by Parliament. 292 — 
Darenant's, in the Ctiarter-hoase, ir. 
2W — Duke of York's, in Drury Lane, 
ib. — in LincolnVJon-flelds, ib. — thea- 
trical machinery of fifteenth century, 
i. 225 — in Paris, ii. 257, 2^ — the first 
French theatre, i. 224 — the Parisian 
company of Enfans de Sans Souci, 245, 
313 — the early English drama, 485 ; U. 
2m, &c See " Drama.*' 

Theobald, commentator on Shakspeare, iii. 
805 

Theocritus, i. 281, TTI ; ii. 219. 246. 

Tlieodore, Archbishop, influence of, in 
propagation of grammatical learning, 

Theodoric persecutes Boethius, i. 28. 

Theodoeius, code of the Emperor, i. 81 ; ir. 
209. 

Theodosius. the geometrician, i 448. 

Theologia MoralLs of Escobar, iii. 187. 

Theology, system of, i. 85 — public schools 
of, in Italy, 41 — cont^oTe^si^l, ii. 93 — 
scholastic method of, i. 85; ii. 97 — na- 
tural, ih. 44 ; ir. 822 — 8ociniaD,i.868; 
ii. 85, 416— English writers on, 91, 97 ; 
ir. 45. 54, 56 — theological doctrine, U. 
97 — faith. 1. 211 — Uterature, 874 ; U. 
66,8S2,485: It. 24-62. 

Theophrastus on plants, ii. 835 — lectures 
bv Duport on. ir. 14 — his Characters, 
174 — on botany, i. 469, 460. 

Theosophists, sect of, iii. 22. 

Thermometer, the, iv. 823. 

Therenot, travels of, iv. 316. 

Thibault, King of Navarre, Tronbadoor, 
i. 54. 

Thombts. the sect of, i. 885 ; it. 106. See 
*' Aquinas." 

Thomson, Dr., on anatomv,iv. 829 — His- 
tory of Chemistry, i. 132, noU K 



TBAYXLA. 

Thomson's History of tbs Boyal SoeialJi 

iv. 820, fMte. 
Thonars, M. du Petit, ii. 888. 
Thuanus, M. de Thou, Latin style of, tt. 

871,872: Ui. 436. 
Thucydides, editors of, ii. 15; iv. 16. 
Thyard, the French poet, 11. 210. 
Thysins, a French critic, ii. 867. 
Tibaldeo, ItaUan poet, i. 287, 411. 
Tieck, Professor, remarks on Shakspeare 

by, ii. 269, note >. 
Tiedemann, remarks of, 1. 86. 
Tifemas, George, teacher of Oreek at Paris, 

i. 194. 
TiUotson, Arehbishop, ii. 409 ; iv. 41, 42 — 

his sermons, ii. 417, note > ; iv. 42 — Ar- 

minian tenets of, 41. 
Tintoret, paintings of, ii. 198. 
Tiptofl, EatI of Worcester, i. 177. 
Tiraboschi quoted, i. 28, note, 80, note, 

106, note S 460 ; ii. 41, note, 61, et pas- 
sim. 
Titus Andronicus, not a play of Sbak- 

speare's, ii. 271. 
Tobacco-plant, supposed earliest notice oif 

in 1578, ii. 831. 
ToleraUon of reUgions, ii. 160, 428, 480, 

431. 
Toletus, the Jesuit, his Summa Casuam 

ConscientisB. ill. 137. 
Tolley, Greek grammar of, I. 847, nots *, 
Tolomei, Claudio, ii. 186, 192. 
Tonelli, his notes on Poggio, I. 104, 

note '. 
Torelli, his tragedy of Merope, ii. 246. 
Torrentius, Horace of, ii. 8^. 
Torricelli, high merit of, iii. 837 — hydrant 

lies of, 404. 
Tortus, Matthew, answer of, U. 888. 
ToflcanellijGnomon In Florence Cathednd 

by, i. Ids and note '. 
Tostatus, Alfonsus, i. 186. 
Totttil's MUcelUmiflS, ii. 216. 
Toulouse, University of, 1. 88, note >. 
Toumeboeuf. See " Tumebus.*' 
Toumefort, his El^mens de la Botaniaiw, 

iv. 832, 833. 
Toumeur, Le, dramatist, iii. 884. 
Toussain, eminent scholar, i. 888 ; ii. 17. 
Toutaio, his Agamemnon, firom Seneca, U. 

258. 
Toxophilus, or Treatise on Archery, by 

Ascham, i. 443. 
Trade, on foreign, Iv. 204. 
Tragedy, ItaUan, I. 273, 481; Iii. 271- 

Spanish, ii. 253; ill. 273 — French, U. 

257; iU. 281 et si^. — English, 297 et 

$eq. — ancient Greek, Iv 226 — Rymer 

on, 803. Sm '' Drama." 
Translating, Dryden on the art of. Iv. 802. 
Transubstantiation, controversy on. Ii. 78, 

note. 
Travels, early writers of, I. 270— latsr 

writers of, iv. 845, 846. See * Qeogra* 

phy " and '' Voyafes." 
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TBAYKBSAIU. 

bmTenari, Ambrogio, on profline liten- 

tare, i. 114 — on translatlonB from the 

Greek, 118. 
TieaUes, public, iii. IdS, 209 — traces and 

conrentions. 210. 
Tremelliiui, the Hebrew critic, ii. 108, 

838. 1 --» 

Trent, the Council of, its proceedings and 

hUtory, t. 871 ; ii. i8 and nou, 82, 885, 

401. 
Trerisa's translation of Higden's Poly- 

chronicon, i. 817, note. 
Triglandius, a notable theologian at 

Utrecht, iU. 98. 
Trigonometry, calculations of R^omon- 

tanus in, i. 198, 199. 
Trinitarian controrersy, the, i. 868; il. 

84-66 and note; iy. 42. See "Soci- 

nian.V 
Triquero, Spanish dramatist, ii. 258. 
Trinnegistus, Hermes, philosophy of^ ooun- 

terfeited, i. 218. 
Txissino, principles of his Italia libeiata, 

i. 866, 414. 
Tristan of Leonois, i. 148, note >. 
Trithemius, Annales Hirsargiensb of, i. 

166. 
Tririum, mode of education, i. 27, not§ * : 

U. 847. 
Troubadours and Proven^ poets, i. 68. 
Troye, Kecueil des llistoiros de, of Raool 

le F^Tre, printed by Oaxton, i. 178. 
Truth, intuitive, on. Ui. 95. 
Trypho, Greelc treatises of, i. 882. 
Tubingen monastery, Hebrew taught In, 

Tulplus, Obserrationes MedicsD of, iii. 

412. 
Turaminl. De Legibus, il. 173. 
Turberrille, poems of, ii. 218, 228. 
Turenne, Marshal, It. 29, 58. 
Turkish Spy, the, iii. 151, note; W. 814- 

817 and notes. 
Turks, Knolles's History of the, iii. 855— 

the Turkish language, 4^. 
Tumebus, i. 838— his translations of 

Greek classics into Latin, ii. 17 — his 

AdTt^rsaria, 18, 866 — Montaigne's cha- 
racter of, 18 — his reputation, 24 — tiis 

Ethics of Aristotle, 83. 
Turner, Dr., his New Herbal, ii. 880- 

his Avium Prsecipuarum Historia, i. 

461. 
Turner's History of England, i. 27, note i, 

29, note i 81, note >, 88, note i, 87, 

note 1, 146, note i. 
Tnrpin, romance of Charlemagne by, l« 

50, nou >, 146, noU K 
Turrecremata, Joannes de, his Bxplanatii 

In Psalterium, i. 172. 
Tuscan language, i. 467. 
Two Noble Kinsmen, iii. 818, nnUi i. 
Tjekio Brahe. mundane system of, ii. 819 

et uq. — his discovery as to the path of 

eomet8,820; iiL880. 



▼Ant. 

Tymme, Thomas, translations by, i. 897. 
Tyndale's the first English venion of 

the New Testament, i. 864, 880, 881 

note *. 
Tyrwhitt's observations on Chaucer, i. 52, 

noU >, 424. 
Twining on the Poetics of Aristotle, U 

296. 
Tyrannicide, writers in &vor of, ii. 140- 

144; iii. 154, 155. 

Ubaldi, Quido, geometrical treatises of, ii 

821. 
Udal, Nicholas, i. 818, 487 — his comedy of 

Ralph Roister Doister, 487 ; ii. 261. 
Uguccio, the lexicographer, i. 100. 
Ulpian on the Roman law, ii. 171. 
Understanding, Malebranche on the, iv. 

94 — Locke's JB^say on the Human, 122, 

145. 
Unitarians, Polish and Oennan, iv. 43. 

See also *■*• Socinus." 
Universal language, on a, by Dalganio, iv. 

121. 
Universal ideas, question of the reality ol, 

iv. 112 — how formed, ib. 
Universities, origin of the name, i. 88, 

note * — of Paris, 85 — its succession of 

early professors, 87, 88 — of Bologna, 88 

— of Cambridge, 89; ii. 847— Edin- 
burgh and Glasgow, ii. 54, 817 — Frank- 
fort, i. 293— MontpelUer, i. 88, note * 

— Germany, ii. 865— Oxford, i. 89; iL 
847; iii. 433— Pisa, U. 846 — WItten- 
burg. i. 293 — of Padua, i. 41; U. 846; 
ill. 14 — of Toulouse, i. 38, note > — Cor> 
dova and Granada, i. 89 — Italian 
universities, ii. 48, 846; Ui. 433 — of 
Leyden. ii. 847— of Altdorf and Helm- 
stadt, ib. — of Copenhagen, i. 341 — of 
Marburg, ih. — of Konigsberg, ib. — 
of Jena, t6.— of Seville, i. 186 — of 
Salamanca, ib. — of Alcali, t6. — state 
of. in tl\e seventeenth century, iii. 
4^. 

Urban Yin., Matthei Baiberini, ii. 888; 

iii. 265. 266, 839. 
Urbino, Francis, Duke of, ii. 60. 
Urbioo, house of, patrons of learning, 

i. 284. 
Ursatus on antiquities, iv. 20. 
Ursinus. Fulvius, antiquary, ii. 69. 
Usher, Archbishop, ii. 485, 487 — forms the 

Ubrary of Trinity College, DubUn, iii. 

485— his Annals of the Old Testament, 

iv. 22— his Chronology, 21. 
Usury, Gerard Noodt on, iv. 210. 
Utopia of More, I. 288, 284— origin of the 

word, 288, note K 

Yacarius, teacher at Oxford in 1149, i. 89^ 

note ^. 
Yaillant, work on medals by, iv. 21. 
Yair, Du, criticisms on the style of; ii. 285 

iiL851. 
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▼▲LDX8. 

Valdcs, a Spaoiflh teMher of the B«ft>cm»- 

tk>o. i. 868. 
Talentinian by Fletoher, iU. 817. 
Talerianui, De Infeikitate litterfttomm, 

i 825, note. 
Taila, Laurentlcu, worka and erittdiini 

of, i. 161, 191, 204— iilen«« of, m to 

the three he«T«iily witneMcs, Ui. 64, 

note *. 
Talle, Pietro della, his tnrelM, Ui. 480. 
Vallee, pamphlet of, against Christianity, 

U. 101. 
Talois, U«nry, pliilologioal works of, It. 

14. 
Tan Dale on ancient oracles, iy. 280. 
Vanbrugh, Sir J., dramas of, ir. 262. 

276. 
Van Helmont, chemist, iii. 428 ; It. 821. 
Tanini, LuciUo, burnt at Paris, U. 442 — 

character of his writings, ib. 448. 
Tarchi, history by. i. 465— his dialogues, 

or Ercolano, ii. 297 — his praise of 

Dante aboTe Homer, 298. 
Tarsnius, Syntaxis GrsecsB IJngnae of, i. 

885. 
Tarilas, historian, ir. 846. 
TarlsB Lectiones of Victorius, il. 18 — 

Muretus, 19, 867— Rutgersius, 866 — 

Reinesius, ib. 
Taiiorum editions of the classics, ir. 

12. 
Taroli, the Anatomia of, ii. 886. 
Vasa, QustaTus, coniiscatce ecclesiastical 

property, i. 852. 
Tasari, his pahitings in the SIstine Chapel, 

ii. 78. 
Tasques, law-writer, ii. 179 ; iiL 14. 
Tasquius, iii. 140. 
Vassan, de, M., the Scaligeraoa Secnsda 

of, tt. 87. 
Tatable, professor of Hebrew, i. 887. 
Tatiean, Ubrary of, i. 157, 468; ii. 847. 
Taugelas, M. de. Remarks on the French 

language by, iii. 851; It. 288— dic- 
tionary edited by, iii. 851. 
Taumori^re. De, iii. 870. 
Tauz, Nicholas, Lord, poet, i. 421,426 ; il. 

216. 
Vega, Oarcilasso de la, i. 416 ; ii. 199. 
Vega, Lope de, Spanish plays of, ii. 203, 

note >, 250; iU. 278, 2^4— hU fertility 

and rapidity of composition, ii. 251 — 

Terviflcation, 251 — popularity, 252 — 

comedies, 252 — tragedlat, 258 — spirit- 
ual plays of, 255. 
Vegetable physiology. It. 888. 
Vegetable productions, on, ii. 880. 
Vegius, MaphsBUS, .£iieid continued by, 

i. 204 ; U. 294. 
Veiamues, history of Spanish pcetiy by 

U 201,203. 
Veldek, Henry of, i 58. 
Velthuysen, De Justi et Deeori, kc, It 

150. 
VaneMction introduced, iU. 416. 



vnroKBT. 

Venice, contest of Pope Paul T. with, tt. 
888— repubUc of, i. 406; It. 190, 198, 
note * — its commerce and gOTemment, 
iii 168— Academy of, U. 850— libraxiee 
of, i. 469. 

Venus, transit of, orer the sun. iii. 890. 

Veracity, Puflendorf on, ir. 160. 

Verdier, Bibiiothique Francaise by, tt. 
801, 858. 

Vemra, Oreek grammar of, L 886 ; ii 

Vergerio, Peter Paul, an early QnA 

translator, i. 117 — his pamphlet on the 

Orlando Innamomto, 8d6, note, 
Verona, Two Gentlemen of, ii. 272. 
Vertunien, Francis, collections of, ii. 44, 

note 1. 
Vesalius, De Corporis Humani Fabriei, 

i. 466 — his anatomical discoTeries, 467 ; 

ii. 884, 885 — his disgrace and death, 

i. 468. See also iii. 416. 
Vesling. anatomist, writings of, iii. 42S. 
Vespucci, Americo, discoTeries of, i. 271. 
Vettori. Peter, edition of Cicero by, i. 88(1 

— his Greek erudition, 882 — VarisB 

Lectiones of, ii. 18 — Huet's opinion <rf; 

ib. 
Vicente, GU, dramas of, i. 266, 488. 
Vico, Eneas, on numismatics, ii. 61, 848. 
Victor Vitensis, edition by Chiaet, It. 

292. 
Victoria, Francis 4, Relectiones Theologicfli 

of, ii. 175, 180 — opinions of, on publie 

law, 175. 
Victorin of Feltra, i. 105, 120. 
Victorius, Petrus, i. 880 ; U. 18. 19. 22. 
Vida of Cremona, Latin poet, i. 427, 466; 

ir. 241 — An Poetica of, ii. 294. 
Vidal, Raymond, his Proven^ grammar, 

i. 48, nou K 
Vidua Vidius. anatomist, 1. 468 ; U. 886. 
Vienna, publio library at, I. 460 ; tt. 

847. 
Vieta (Francis Viete), his reputatkm as an 

algebraist, i. 460, 461 ; U. 818— mathe- 
matical works of, iii. 886 — algebra oL 

887. 
Vieussens, dIscoTeries by, in the anatomy 

of the nerres. It. 889. 
Viger, or Vigerius, de Idiotlamii, U. 860. 
Vigilius Tapsensis, iy. 202. 
Vigneul Biarrille, or M. D'Argonne, ill 

846; iT. 288, 286. note 1— his MAIangM 

de Litt^rature, 297. 
Vignola, on perspectiTe by, Ii. 821. 
ViUedieu (or Des Jardins), Madame, b» 

rels of, ir. 800. 
ViUMss, Uannel Bsteran de, posma oif & 

Villim, essay on the Influence of the Ee> 

formation, 1. 806, note *. 
Villon, French poems of. i. 219. 
Vincent de Beaurais, i. 188, 184. 
Vhicent, St. Gragocy, treatise on { 

of, iU. 886. 
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yinc«iite introdaces regular drams in Ba- 
rope, i. 266. 

Tincentiufl LirinenslA, ii. 407, 415. 

Tinci, Leonardo da, i. 228, 229. 

Yiner, abridgment of law by, ir. 210. 

YinniuB, commentariai of, ii. 168 ; iil. 
176. 

Tirgil, BuroUcs of, i. 282. 843; ir. 221— 
iEneid of, U. 204; ir. 224 — continua- 
tion by Maphseuo, i. 204, 205 ; ii. 294 — 
Caro'ii Italian translation, 192 — imita- 
tion of the Oeorgics of. ir. 242 — Tasso 
compared with, ii. 193, 195, 247— Ca- 
moens compared with, 204 — Homer 
compared with, 298. 

Virgil, Polydore, i. 240. 

Tisconti, contributor to the Biographie 
UniTerxelle, ir. 20, note *. 

Tis^, the Mereure Oalant of, iy. 292. 

Titelli, ComeUo, i. 240. 

Titello, treatise on optics of, i. 129, 448 ; 
ii.ffil. 

Vitensis, Victor, the Afiican bishop, works 
of, it. 292. 

Titiis Sermonis, de, treatise by Q. Voasius, 
U.372. 

VitruTius on architecture, i. 227. 

Vires, writings of, i. 337, 874. 885, note ^ 

— attack on the scholastics by, 385 — 
preceptor to the Princess Mary, ii^. 

Viriimi, solution of the area of the cycloid 
by. Hi. 885 ; ir. 319. 

Vlacq, the Dutch bookseller, iii. 381. 

Voet, Gisbert, DissertationesTheologiesBof, 
ii. 487 — controrersy of, with Descuies, 
iii. 98. 

Voiture, letters of. iii. 71, 346, 347 — poetry 
of, 238 ; ir. 281, 286, note. 

Volkelius, De Verl Religione, ii. 417 and 
notes *, *. 

Volpone of Ben Jonson, iii. 807. 

Voltaire, sarcasms of. iii. 287 ; ir. 47 — re- 
marks of, ii. 193, 203 ; ir. 115, 123, 846 

— poetry of, i. 208 ; ir. 220 — his 
dramatic works, 248, 277 — his style, 
281. 

Vondel, Dutch poet, iii. 242. 

Voragine, James of, Golden Legend of, 

1. 147. 
Vossius, Gerard, philological works of, ii. 

80, note ^ 372-374; It. 10— Histoxia 

Pelagiana by, ii. 415, note '. 
VoKsius, Isaac, Catullus and Pomponius 

Mela of, ir. lO — Aristarchus of, 12. 
Voyages), early writers of, i. 270, 464 ; ii. 

840, 341 ; iii. 429 — English royages of 

discovery, U. 342 ; ir. 345. 
Vulgate, translations of, printed at Delft 

in 1497, i. 882. 

Wafer, consecrated, discussion on, by Des- 
cartes and Amauld, iii. 96. 

Waoe, poems of, i. 58. 

Wakefield, Robert, lactoiw at Ounbridn 
by, t 842; ii.W. 



WHISTOir. 

Waldensef^ poems attributed to the, i. 60 

note. 
Waldis, Burcard, German ikbulist, ii 215 
WaUt>r, poetry of, Ui. 257 ; ir. 223, 234- 

panegvric on Cromwell by, 228. 
Wallis, history of algebra by, i. 452 ; ii 

318; iii. 38i — his InsUtutio Logicw, iv. 

65. See also ir. 319. 
Walpole, Horace, criticisms on the Arcadia 

by, ii. 307 — correspondence of, iii. 347 , 

iv. 281. 
Walther, Bernard, mathematician, i. 193 
Walton, Isaac, his Complete Angler, iv. 

805 — Ufe of Hooker bv, ii. 126, note. 
Walton, Brian, Polyglot of, iv. 312. 
War, the rights of, treatiHes on. bv Ayala, 

U. 176 — by Grotlus, iil. 179, 182, 200- 

211 —by Gentilis, ii. 178 ; iii. 179. 
Warburton, Bbhop of Gloucester, ii. 409 ; 

iii. 146 — comments on Shakspeare by, 

805 — remarks of, iv. 14, 19, no(«, 55, 

note 1, 70, note — his Divine Legation, 

70, note. 
Warner, his Albion's England, i. 57, note * ; 

ii. 228. 
Warton, Dr., on the French versions of 

Latin authors, i. 98, note > — criticisms 

of, 220, 270, 315 ; ii. 301 —on the Utin 

poetry of Milton, iii. 270 — on the effects 

of the Reformation, i. 348. 
Watson, poems bv, ii. 221. 
Way of the World, play of, iv. 274. 
Wealth. Serra on the causes of, iii. 162 : 

iv. 203. 
Webbe. his Discourse of English Poetry, 

ii. 220, 227, 302— his travestie of the 

Shepherd's Kalendar, ii. 227. 
Webster, dramas of, Ui. 332, 333. 
Weimar, literary academy estiiblished at, 

in 1617, i. 468, note i ; iii. 239. 
Weller^s Greek grammar, ii. 861. 
Wenceslas, critique on Hotrou's, iii. 289. 
Werder, German translator of Ariosto and 

Tasso, iii. 239. 
Werner of Nuremburg, geometrical ana- 
lysis of the ancients restored by, i. 448. 
Westley, remark by, on the instinct of 

animals, iv. 828. 
Wessel of Oroningen, i. 192. 
West, Dr. W., of Dublin, remarks by, 

i. 193, note, '220, note *. 
Westminster School, Greek taught in, i. 

843, note > ; ii. 49. 
Whately, ArchbLihop, Elements of I^ogle 

of, iii. 40, note^ 69, note^ 114, note^ 127, 

note. 
Whetstone of Wit by Record, ii. 812. 
Whetstone, plays by, ii. 268 ; iii. 290, 

298. 
Wbewell, Mr., remarks of, it. 115, note * 

— on the Inductive Sciences, iii. 40, not4 

— on Gilbert, the mathematician, il 

824, nou 1. 
Whichcot, tenets of, iv. 41, 43. 
Whiston, geological opinions of, iv. 387. 
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WHITAKCB. 

Whltakw, ii. 91 ~ his Oraek and Utin 

Liturgy, 49 — truuUtion of NoweU's 

Catechlnu, ib. 
White, ThomM, or Albins, metaphjclciaQ, 

iwM. 
White Deril, pUy of, iU. 888. 
Whitgift, reply of, to Cartwriffht, U. 65— 

the L*mbeth Articlee by, 412. 
Whittingham, Bible of, ii. 104. 
WkUffe, John, i. 185. 
Wicqaefort*8 AmbaMador, ir. 210. 
Widmanstadt^s New Testament in Syriac, 

ii.887. 
Wierua, De Pr»stigiis, ii. 101, 102. 
WUkins on the Principles of Natural Reli* 

gion, ir. 42 — on a Philosophical Lan- 
guage, 122— on a Plurality of Worlds, 

280 — his Discorery of a New World in 

the Moon, 305. See ir. 819. 
Wilier of Augsburg, the first publisher 

of catalogues of new books, ii. 852, 

nott. 
William of Champeaux, his school of logic 

at Paris, i. 87. 
William, Duke of Gulenne, Troubadour, 

i. 53. 
William m., reign of, ir. 201, 205, 288. 
WUliams, Dr.. Ubrary of, U. 175. 
Willis, Dr., hu Anatomy of the Brain, It. 

839— theory of, 841. 
Willoughby^s natural history, ii. 82S ; It. 

826. 
Wills, alienation of property by, iii. 188. 
Wilson's Art of liOgic, i. 437 ; U. 301 • - hU 

Art of llhetoric, ii. 286, 301. 
Wimofeling, reputation of, i. 198, 866, 

Winchester School, 11. 50 and neU *. 

Winterton, Poetse Minores of, U. 864. 

Wit and fancv, Hobbes on, iU. 122. 

Witchcrait, books on, ii. 51, 55, 102 ; It. 
62. 

Wither, George, poems of, iii. 259. 

Wittenberg Uoivenity, i. 293, 300; ii. 81. 

Wittich, works of, ir. 79. 

Witton School, statutes of, ii. 50. 

Wolfs Demosthenes, U. 21, 31, note *. 

Wolfe, Reginald, printer, i. 317. 

Wolfram Ton Eschenbach, i. 50. 

Wolsey, Cardinal, i. 3i3. 

Woman Hater, play of, iii. 810 and note. 

Woman killed with iUndness, play of. ii. 
260 ; iii. 832. 

Woman, the Silent, play of, iii. 808. 

Women beware Women, play of, iii. 334. 

Women, Fin^lon on the education of. It. 
181 — gallantry towards, its eOects, i. 
144. 

Wood, Anthony, his enumeration of great 
scholars whose names render Oxford 
illustrious, i. 89, noU *. 312— his ac- 
count of Oxford, 346, 847, note > ; ii. 
47, note. 

Woodward on the nutrition of plvits, {▼ 
884— on geology, 887. 



SODIAOUS VITJi. 

Worde,. Wynkyn de, books printed by, 

i. 277, note i, 314. 
Wordsworth, sonnets of, ill. 257, note ^. 
World, physical theory of the, ii. 100, 

World, Raleigh's History of the, ill. 857. 
Wotton on Ancient and Modem Learning, 

ir. 17, 307. 
Wren, Sir Christopher, Iv. 320, 839. 
Wright, Edward, mathematician, U. 819, 

^4 — on navigation, 344. 
Wright, Mr, on the writings of Alcuin, 1. 

29, note — the authenticity of the His 

tory of Croyland by Ingulfus questioned 

by, 89, note » — on the story of Arthur 

5<, note — the Biogmphia Britannica 

LiCeraria, 90, note. 
Wursticius, or Uretichius, ii. 818. 
Wurtsburg, converts in, ii. 74. 
Wyatt, Sir Thomas, poems of, i. 421-127; 

ii. 215— his Epistle to John Pohis, I 

422, note >. 
Wyatt, Sir Thomas, works of, I. 421. 
Wycherley, plays of, iv. 272. 
Wykeham, William of, founds a college and 

school, 1. 178. 
WytenbogJirt, controversy of. with Oro- 

tius, ii. 397. note — remarkable letter to, 

from Erasmus, 400. 

Xavier, the Jesuit missionary, i. 870. 
Xenophon, editions and versions of, U 

21. 
Ximenes, Cardinal, i. 278, 469; ii. 348~ 

prints the Greek Testament, i. 292. 
Xylander, version of Plutarch by, ii. 21, 

134. 

York, school of, I. 29. 
Yorkshire Tragedy, play of. ii. 269. 
Young, Dr.. the Zanga of, iv. 268. 
Ypres, Jansenius, Bishop of, iv. 84. 

Zaccarias, a Florentine monk, translation 

of the Scriptures by, i. 381. 
Zachary ( Pope), releases the Franks from 

allegiance to Childeric, ii. 96. 
Zainer, a printer at Cracow, i. 172. 
Zvnberti, translator of Euclid, i. 448. 
Zamoscius, De Senatu Romano, ii. 59. 
Zanchius, theologian, ii. 90. 
Zappi, one of the founders of the Society 

of Arcadians, iv. 215. 
Zarot, printer at Milan, 1. ISl, 231. 
Zasius. Ulric, professor at Friburg, i. 291, 

notf, 409. 
Zell, Ulric, printer at Cologne, i. 172. 
Zeni, the brothers, voyage of, in 1400, fl. 

341. 
Zeno, Apostolo, 1. 195, 236, 249, note; IH 

42. 
Zerbi, work on anatomy by, i. 270. 
Zerbino of Ariosto, 11. 297. 
Zodiacus Vitsp, moral poem by IfaoBOlU, 

i. 866; U. 248 
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SOOLOOT. SWOLL. 

Zoiflo^, wiitern on, i. 461 ; ii. 825-829 ; Zwinc^e, or ZninglitM, the Swiss relbrmtr, 
iii.l[ll ; iv. 826 et seq. i. 801 — compared with liUther. xb, 
Zoroaster, i. 218 — religion of, It. 848. note > 854 — his variance with iferas- 
Zouch's Klementa Juris CSrilis, iii. 177. mns, 854. note ^ — character of his writ- 
Zurich, the reformed religion taught by ings, 874 — published in a fictitious 
Zwingle at, i. 801 — Anabaptists con- name, 866— his death, 868 — foretold 
demned at, and drowned in the Lake of, by Luther, ii. 85 — charge of religion 
ii. 87 — Gesner's botanical garden at, intolerance against, 86. 
881 — dispute between the xeformers Zwoll, College of, i. 192. 
of, and the Lutherans, i. 368. 



THE END 



CUnbrldg*: Fresawork b7 John Wilson and Sob. 
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